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Oh ! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, — 

That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 

Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 

The Christian Year. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Mamma,*' said little Madeline Clifford, as she looked 
up from the work Which she had been industriously hem- 
*^ ming for nearly a quarter of an hour, " I want very much 

to ask you a question.'' 

" Well, my lovey^hat is it ? why should you be afraid ?" 

'* Because perlpPs you will think it is curious, and would 
rather not answeW 

" I can but say no ! if I think it wrong." 

" Oh ! it is not wrong, I am sure ; but sometimes you 
tell us not to trouble ourselves about other persons' con- 
cecns ; and what I wish to know has nothing really to do 
with me, or with any of us." 

Mrs. Clifford smiled : " Shall I tell you, Madeline," she 
said, ^* what you are going to ask ?" 

** You can't mamma ; how should you know ? you can- 
not look at my thoughts." 

'' But I can giiess them, which sometimes does as well. 
What made you listen so much to what Mrs. Mortimer and 
;£ I were saying just now ?" 

^ " Oh then, mamma, you do know : but I did not under- 

c stand when I did listen ; because I could not make out 

gwhat Mrs. Mortimer meant, when she said that Lady 
1* 
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Catharine Hyde was going to adopt Alice Lennox. What 
is adopting ?" 

" Taking her to be her own child ; and having hef 
tapght, and clothed, and fed, as a mother would." 

" And will she love her ?" inquired Madeline : " I 
should not care for all the eating and drinking in the 
world if no one loved me." 

" I have no doubt Lady Catharine will," replied Mrs. 
Clifford^ *' because she is a very kind-hearted person ; and 
Alices most fortunate in having found such a friend, now 
that she has lost her mother." 

'* Lady Catharine was very fond of Mrs. Lennox, was 
she not, mamma ?" asked Madeline. 

" Yes, my dear, very ; and she promised, when Mrs. 
Lennox was dying, that Alice should live with her, and be 
to her as her own little girl : and the fact of her keeping 
her word so strictly in the one case, is a reason for believ- 
ing she will do so in the other." 

" Will Alice like it ?" said Madeline, quickly. 

" I don't know, my dear ; and she is too sorrowful now 
for any one to judge." 

" But, mamma, will she be Alice Lennox still ?" 

Mrs. Clifford could not help smiling : " Yes, my love ; 
why should she not ?" 

" But if she is Lady Catharine Hyde's child, how can 
she be ?" 

** She will not be hers really, but only what is called 
adopted." 

" And so her name will not alter," said Madeline. 
" Persons' names do alter though, sometimes, mamma : 
yours was Beresford once." 

" Yes ! that was my surname ; I changed it when I was 
married ; but my other name — ^my Christian name — ^I kept, 
and must keep always." 
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** Mary, 3^00 mean," said Madeliiie ; " is that your best 
name ?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Clifford : " Beresford is the name 
I had when I was bom into the world, of human parents ; 
but Mary was the name given me when I was baptized, 
and made a child of God. The one you see I have lost, 
but the other I keep." 

*' And Madeline is my best name then ; but I don^t re- 
member that it is, when I am called." 

"I am afraid we are all apt to forget " replied her mo- 
ther : " and though a great many persons have neyer beea 
baptized, and yet are called by two names, that is no rea- 
son why we should think nothing of our Christian name, 
and of the occasion on which toey were given to us." 

Madeline waited for an instant ; and then said, '* Sc 
Alice will be Alice always ; and yet she will seem differ- 
ent when she lives at the Manor." 

" She will belong to a new family," said Mrl9. Clifford : 
** and if Lady Catharine were to wish it very much, she 
might by-and-by take the name of Hyde, besides Lennox ; 
though I do not think this is likely. Surnames can be al- 
tered ; Christian names cannot. But you must not ask me 
any more questions, my dear child : I have told you all I 
know ; and I am going out." 

Madeline looked as if she would willingly have kept her 
mamma a few moments longer ; but Mrs. Clifford was gone 
almost before she had time to determine upon whsA was 
next to be said ; and Madeline's only resource was to sit 
with her work in her lap, and her head resting upon her 
hand, while she thought upon what her mamma had said, 
and the sudden change which had occurred in the life of 
her young companion. 

Madeline's meditations, however, did not last very long. 
They were interrupted by the sound of a child's voice pro- 
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nouncing her name ; and a stranger on hearing the tone in 
which it was repeated, would probably have started with 
surprise ; for the voice seemed Madeline's own. And 
still more on turning to look at the little girl, who walked 
slowly into the room with a book in her hand, upon which 
her eyes were bent while she moved, it might almost have 
been supposed that two Madelines, alike in every look and 
feature, were present. There was the same fair com- 
plexion, the same light glossy hair, the same blue eye, the 
same height and size. It was, to all appearance, Made- 
line's second self. And if Madeline had been asked, she 
would have said that her twin sister, her darling Ruth, was 
indeed her second self; that what one liked the other 
liked ; what one wished for the other desired too ; that 
they had never been separated for a single day — scarcely 
even for an hour ; that they had learned the same lessons 
from one book ; that they had played, and walked, and 
slept together, day after day, and night after night ; and 
that without Ruth she could not imagine it possible to be 
happy for a moment. Ruth would have said the same : 
yet the two sisters were not really alike ; and even in their 
manner and appearance, it was possible for a person who 
observed them carefully to discover many differences. 

Madeline's voice was clear and merry ; she ran about the 
house singing and laughing, as if her heart was too full of 
happiness to allow her a moment's rest. Ruth laughed 
and sung also ; but her laugh was low and her songs were 
quiet ; and she was most frequently seen walking along 
the passage or up the staircase, reading as she went, in 
the same way as she was doing when she just now came 
into the room. There was joyousness in Madeline's 
glance, and her mouth seemed formed only for smiles ; but 
Ruth's clear blue eye was thoughtful; and when she 
joined in Madeline's laugh, she was the first to become 
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serious again, and to remember a lesson, or a piece of 
work, or something they had been told to do, but which 
they were likely to forget. 

In temper they were still more different. Madeline was 
hasty «nd thoughtless, quickly put out of humor, but as 
quickly recovering herself. She never hesitated to confess 
a fault when she had committed it ; but perhaps the next 
minute the confession was forgotten and the offence re- 
peated. 

Ruth was said to be shy ; and many persons thought 
her gentle and humble ; for she blushed when she was re- 
proved, never made excuses, and always bore punishment 
without complaining ; but her mamma sometimes grieved 
to find, that after her little girl had done wrong, she kept 
away from her ; and that instead of throwing her arms 
around her neck, as Madeline always did, and begging for 
forgiveness, she sat silent, reading, or working, or learning 
her lessons ; and now and then allowed hours to pass with- 
out expressing any sorrow. 

Still, on the whole, Ruth was careful and attentive, 
and it was but seldom that Mrs. Clifford had occasion to 
correct her, and perhaps it was from this cause that the 
evil in her disposition was not so easily perceived as in 
Madeline's. Ruth Clifford was shy, and liked to keep 
to herself, and not to be obliged to go into the drawing- 
room to speak to strangers, and she was heartily ashamed 
whenever she had done wrong. But it was not because 
she was humble that the color rushed to her cheek when 
she was reproved, but because in truth she was very 
proud. As soon as she began to understand the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, Ruth learned to think 
herself much better than Madeline. The servants scolded 
Madeline for being hasty, but they praised her because 
the was gentle They complained of Madeline's thought- 
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lessness, but they declared that Ruth scarcely ever re* 
quired to be reminded of the same thing twice. As 
they grew older, Madeline used to forget "her lessons, 
but it seldom happened that Ruth was not perfect in 
hers ; and Madeline herself, when in disgrace, would 
frequently cry, and wish she was half as good as her 
sister. Scarcely any one guessed the great defect in 
Ruth's character to be want of humility, except her papa 
and mamma ; for pride is one of those very serious faults 
which arc often but little perceived, and therefore the more 
difficult to correct. 

But though Madeline and Ruth Clifford, like other 
little girls of their age, had many faults which it required 
time and care to overcome, on the whole they were 
good children, whom every one felt inclined to love. 
True and open, generally speaking, in all that they did, 
good-natured and generous, and anxious to please their 
parents, no one could live with them, without being in- 
terested in them. 

Mr. Clifford was a clergyman ; he was not rich, and he 
had a large parish to attend to, a number of poor people 
to see every day, and many duties to make him anxious 
and sometimes sad ; but he was a man whose first wish 
and endeavor was to obey Grod, and therefore, whatever 
trouble he might meet with, he had a peaceful, contented 
mind ; and when the labors of the day were over, and he 
could enjoy a walk or a conversation with his wife or with 
his children, he often said with a sincere heart that the 
blessings of his earthly lot were such as to overwhelm him 
with the sense of God's bounty. And certainly his home 
was placed in a scene where the beauty of nature alone 
must have given him enjoyment. 

The parsonage of Laneton was situated at the farthest 
end of a little village about half a mile from the seacoast. 
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It was a cottage built upon a hill ; rather low, and long) 
and standing upon a smooth . piece of turf, with some 
pretty flower-beds in front, and a row of large elm trees 
upon a grassy bank at the side. The road through the 
village passed it on the right, and on the left it was bor» 
dered by a thick copse and some green meadows ; while, 
directly in front, beyond the scattered dwellings of the 
poor, and the trees which skirted the extensive grounds of 
Haseley Manor, lay a broad expanse of the blue sea, the 
curling waves of which broke upon a sandy beach shut in 
by the steep red cliffs that formed the little bay of Laneton. 
Laneton was but a small village, and in itself had no par^ 
ticular beauty, but scarcely any one passed through with- 
out admiring it. There was a peculiar air of neatness in 
the cottages and gardens, the flowers were bright, the 
windows clean, the palings well kept. No thatch torn as 
if on purpose to admit the rain and wind, no broken fences^ 
or mud walls, no gates off their hinges ; it was a place 
which every one saw at once was cared for. Some thanks 
for all this were due to Lady Catharine Hyde, the pos- 
sessor of Haseley Manor, and the owner of nearly every 
cottage in the place ; but there was gratitude of a still 
higher kind due to Mr. Cliflbrd. It was his goodness 
which had been the means of gaining an influence over 
the poor people, and making them more constant at church, 
and more attentive to their families ; it was his instruc- 
tion which had brought the children of his parish into 
such excellent order, that to belong to Laneton was a re- 
commendation to the whole neighborhood ; while his con- 
stant self-denial and devotion made him spare neither time 
nor labor if he saw the least hope of being of use to the 
humblest of those committed to his^ care. All this trouble 
was shared by his wife — Mrs. Clifford did not indeed teach 
and advise the poor in the same way as her husband, but 
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•he could and did work for them, and visit them, and tell 
them how they were to take care of their little ones. She 
helped them when they were ill, and comforted and felt foi 
them when they were unhappy ; and thus took from her 
husband half the labor of his heavy duties. With such 
parents Madeline and Ruth had spent a very happy child- 
hood, for they were taught to employ their time usefully, 
and to be contented with the blessings which God had 
granted them, and tbey had no idea that any home could 
be prettier^ or any station in life better, than their own* 
They had scarcely ever been away from Laneton, and 
they heard little of what passed in other houses, for there 
were but few children in the neighborhood, and there 
was only one with whom they were allowed constantly to 
play. 

Alice Lennox was the only ^hild of a widow lady^ 
whose husband had been an officer in the army. Mrs. 
Lennox was a great invalid at the time wben she first 
c^ame to live at Laneton, in the small white house which 
fronted Lady Catharine Hyde's lodge. No one seemed 
to know much about her except Lady Catharine herself, 
Ynd her attentions never ceased. Whether it were from 
being lonely also, from having lost her husband and hav- 
ing no child to interest her ; or merely from natural kind- 
ness of heart ; or, as some people said, because they had 
been friends in years gone by, and had promised even 
in their -school days that they would never forsake each 
other when trials should come upon them ; certain it is, 
that Lady Catharine's affection for Mrs. Lennox was very 
unlike that which is generally seen. Few days passed 
without their meeting, for scarcely any engagements were 
allowed to interfere with 'he accustomed visits. Books, 
pictures, flowers, and fruit, were regularly sent from the 
Manor, though Mrs. Lennox had nothing to offer in return 
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but lier gratitude and love ; and when the illness, which 
had been gradually increasing for many months, at length 
was pronounced to be dangerous, Lady Catharine spent 
days and nights by the side of her invalid, and seemed to 
forget that it was possible to be weary, while she could 
afford a moment's comfort to one she loved. 

Mrs. Lennox was fully deserving of this affection, 
though few praised, or spoke of her, except in pity« 
Only Mr. Clifford often expressed to his wife his surprise 
at the patience with which she bore the most painful suf* 
felings, and wished that he had been acquainted with her 
in the days of her health, when he might have been able, 
fromx;onversation, to learn more of a character which ap- 
peared so meek and so resigned. Sometimes, also, when 
he returned from one of his frequent visits with a counts* 
nance of sorrow, he would say that his grief was not for 
her, for that she was fitted* for the peace of heaven, and 
he could not wish to keep her from it ; but that he mourned 
for her orphan child, and for the dreadful loss which the 
death of such a mother must be. It was no matter of 
surprise to him when Mrs. Lennox had breathed her last, 
and her child was left without any relations who were 
able to protect her, to be told that it was Lady Catharine's 
intention to adopt Alice Lennox, and take her at once to 
live with her at the Manor. It seemed a natural step for 
one who had shown so much affection to her mother ; 
and when the wish was mentioned to him, he could but 
say that it was a merciful arrangement of Providence, and 
he trusted it might be a source of blessing to both Lady 
Catharine and her little charge. The change would have 
been a great event to any other person, but Alice was too 
unhappy to understand it. When she was told that she 
was to leave the small house which had been her home 
for the last two years, and go to live at Haseley Manor, 

2 
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and be treated as the daughter of Lady Catharine HydO) 
she only cried bitterly, and said that she would rather stay 
with her mamma's maid, Benson ; she did not like the 
Manor, it looked so gloomy ; and Lady Catharine was 
not her mamma, and she did not want to go to her. A 
few persons wondered at the little girl's dislike to the 
notion, and said that it was not natural, and showed that 
she had no gratitude, and was very cold-hearted ; but 
Madeline and Ruth Clifford, who had been Alice's play- 
fellows for many months, understood a great deal more of 
her real feelings. They knew that she was not insensible to 
Lady Catharine's kindness, though there were some things 
which made her feel frightened at the thoughts of living 
with her. 

" It is really true, Ruth," said Madeline, as she jumped 
up from her seat when her sister came into the room ; 
*< Mamma says that Alice is to lire at the Manor. I wish 
she would let me go and see her first." 

** I don't think she will want to see us to-day," said 
Ruth ; " we couldn't play, you know." 

" No, not play, exactly, but I should like to talk to her, 
and make her tell me whether she likes going. Do you 
know that perhaps, by-and-by, she will be called Hyde as 
well as Lennox ?" 

*' Does manmia say so ?" inquired Ruth, in surprise. 

*' Mamma says she might be, but she does not think she 
will be ; but she must be Alice always." 

" Why must .?" asked Ruth ; " why may not Alice be 
changed as well as Lennox ?" 

** Because Alice is her Christian name," replied Made- 
line, " and mamma says people keep that always." 

" I never thought before whether I had a Christian 
name," said Ruth ; " but I suppose that is why we answer 
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Ruth and Madeline, and not Clifford, when we say the 
catechism." 

" Yes/' said Madeline, pleased at having given her sister 
a new notion, ** but if you were Alice, should you like to 
be called Miss Hyde ?" 

" I don't know," said Ruth ; " I think I should choose to 
have my own name." 

" I like Lennox better than Hyde, too," said Madeline ; 
" but it would be such fun to have a new name : shouldn't 
you like to be adopted ?" 

" I should not like to be Lady Catharine's child," re- 
plied Ruth. 

" No, of course, not to give up one's own papa and mam- 
ma ; but Alice has none now." Ruth looked grave. " It 
is very dismal, I know," continued Madeline, her bright 
face becoming sad also ; " but there will be a great many 
pleasant things at Haseley which Alice never would have 
had if she had gone on living in that little poky house. 
All I should dislike would be to have such a strict mam- 
ma ; doesn't it sound odd ? — I never can fancy Lady 
Catharine a mamma, can you ?" 

* No," said Ruth, laughing, " she is just like a govern- 



ess." 



** So she is, — a stiff, starch governess, all set up and 
prim, like Miss Meadows, who came here in the summer 
with Emma Ferrers. If I were Alice, I would call her 
governess." 

<* No," said Ruth ; " that would be wrong, because you 
know she is really so kind." 

"And mamma says, too," continued Madeline, "that 
all governesses are not prim, and that she loved one of 
hers very much ; but she lived a great many years ago. I 
should like to see some more governesses, and then I could 
tell." For a few moments Madeline forgot Alice Lennox, 
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while endeavoring to remember exactly what Miss Mead« 
0W8 was like, and determining whether she would rather 
live with her or with Lady Catharine Hyde. 

Ruth was silent likewise ; but after a short pause sbe 
exclaimed, <* What I should like would be, to be as rich as 
if I were Lady Catharine's child when I grew up. I 
wouldn't live with her now, but I should like to have some 
great thing to look forward to." 

" That is such a long time to come," said Madeline ; *' I 
never can think of things that are far off." 

'* Not so many years," observed Ruth ; *' we are ten 
now — in eight years' time we shall be eighteen ; it does 
not seem so very long." 

'< It does to me," observed Madeline ; '' I can't under- 
stand what it is for things to be going to happen so far ofi 
as one year ; and that is a reason why I should not care to 
be Alice. It would be no good to have pleasure to come, 
by-and-by ; I should want to have it at once." 

" I dare say Alice will have some pleasures," said Ruth : 
" but I don't know that I should much enjoy them, if I had 
to live with that strict Lady Catharine, instead of our own 
, dear papa and mamma." 

'* I wonder whether we shall ever go and play at 
Haseley !" said Madeline ; '* I heard Benson telling Alice 
' it was such a beautiful place for hide and seek." 

** Lady Catharine does not like a noise," said Ruth ; 
" you remember how she always kept on hushing when- 
ever we went into the white house, and she was there. 
Somehow, I don't think I could play at the Manor." 

" Oh ! as for that," exclaimed Madeline, " I can play 
anywhere ; and I don't think Lady Catharine is cross ex- 
actly, thougb she does hush so much. I dare say she will 
not care when there is no person ill in the house." 

'* Perhaps not," replied Ruth, as if scarcely attending to 
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what her sister was saying ; and after thinking for some 
minutes, she added — " it is the odd feeling I can't under- 
stand. It would be like playing at being her child as we 
play with our dolls. I don't think I should like it ; — ^no, I 
am sure I should not." 

" Well ! I should," said Madeline ; " it is very strange of 
you, Ruth, not thinking of things as I do. I don't mean, 
of course, that it would be pleasant going away from 
home ; but if I could go to a new house and a new place, 
with papa and mamma, and you " 

" And be Lady Catharine's child all the time," said Ruth, 
laughing ; " she should be your mamma, Madeline — I 
would not have her for mine." 

" How I long to see Alice !" said Madeline ; " I fancy 
she must be different, though it is such a little while ago 
that we were with her. Mrs. Mortimer said to mamma 
that she heard she was to go to the Manor to-morrow." 

" To-morrow is the funeral," said Ruth. 

" Yes, I know it is ; shouldn't you like to see it ?" 

" No," replied Ruth, quickly. 

" Oh ! why not ? Cook said, that if we looked out of the 
nursery window we should be able to watch it all the way 
to the churchyard. Lady Catharine's great carriage is to 
be there, and Mr. Mortimer is going in a carriage too ; — 
there can be no harm in looking." 

" I don't suppose there would be any harm in i^" re- 
plied Ruth ; i* but I know it would make me cry, and I 
V think it would make you cry, too, Madeline. Don't you 
remember how kind Mrs. Lennox was whenever we went 
there, and how she used to give us oranges and baked 
apples ?" 

Madeline looked a little ashamed : '* I was not thinking 

of Mrs. Lennox," she said, " only about the carriages ; 

but Ruth, don't you think she is very happy ?" 

2* 
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" Yes," replied Ruth, " yet I don't like her being gone at 
all the more for that ; and when nobody lives at the white 
house, I shall hate passing by it." 

'* You are always thinking of something on beyond," 
said Madeline. " I wish I could. I am sure no one would 
Jove me if they knew I wanted to see the funeral — no one 
but you, Ruth ; but you can't help it because we are sis- 
ters." 

'* If Alice had a sister !" began Ruth. 

" Yes, wouldn't it be nice for her ? She asked me one 
day if you and I were not just like sisters to her, and I did 
not know what to say. I don't think we can be like sis- 
ters to anybody but ourselves — do you think we can ?" 

*' No," replied Ruth, earnestly ; " and papa and mamma 
would not wish us to be. You know they said, only last 
Sunday, when we were sitting in the arbor after church, 
that all our whole lives, if we lived ever and ever so long, 
there would be nobody to love us in the same way, because 
of no one having just the same things to remember." 

** We have quite the same," said Madeline, '* all the way 
back as far as we can think." 

'' Yes," continued Ruth, " all from that red spelling-book 
which uncle George gave us when we were three years 
old." 

" And the work-boxes," added Madeline ; '* and that . 
time when old Roger used to dip us in the sea, — and the 
new curtains to our bed, Ruth ; only I cried, and you did 
not, when mamma would not let us pull them close ; and, 
oh, so many things !" Ruth's memory was the clearer of 
the two, and one thing recalled another, till the principal 
events of their short and sunny lives had been named ; and 
then Madeline ended, by throwing her arm round Ruth's 
neck, and repeating, " Mamma says, there is nothing like 
a sister." 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was in the cool of the evening, when the lessons 

were all finished, that Ruth seated herself in the arbor at 

the bottom of the garden, from whence she could see the 

boats and vessels which were in the bay, and watch the 

fishermen mending their nets, or sauntering about on the 

sandy beach, or leaning against the rocks, waiting for the 

return of their absent companions. It was Ruth's favorite 

spot ; and she generally found great amusement in the sea 

and all that was connected with it ; but on this day her 

eyes were not fixed upon the blue waves, or the white 

foam, or the red sandy shore ; but upon the old turret-like 

chimneys of Haseley Manor, which were seen peeping 

above the trees to the right of the bay. Whatever Ruth's 

thoughts might have been, they employed her so deeply, 

that Madeline called to her several times without receiving 

an answer ; and at last she begged not to be interrupted, 

and allowed her sister to run races with Rover down the 

long green walk in the kitchen garden, without feeling any 

wish to join her. Ruth was fond of sitting by herself, and 

thinking about the things which she heard and saw every 

day ; and trying to fancy what she should be like when 

she was a ^rown-up woman. She seldom, however, spoke 

of her own fancies ; and even her mamma often observed 

her grave moods, without being able to find out their cause. 

The person who made Ruth talk most was her papa. She 

had been taught to look up to him with great reverence ; 

and when he asked her questions, it seemed wrong not to 
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answer them, though it was often difficult to find propei 
words for explaining what she meant. But Mr. Gli£fbrd 
had a sort of power of guessing what was in his little girl's 
mind before she had even attempted to tell him ; and often 
repeated her very thoughts aloud in a way which made 
Ruth start, as if she imagined he must be one of the magi- 
cians or conjurors of whom she had sometimes read. It 
was in the same arbor in which Ruth was now sitting, 
that she had most frequently talked with her papa. Mr. 
Clifford liked it as much or even more than Ruth herself; 
since he could enjoy it not merely because the view was 
pleasant, but because the sea, and the sky, and the steep 
cliffs with their jagged edges overhanging the shore, and 
even the masses of sea- weed tossed to and fro by the tide, 
made him think of the unspeakable goodness of that Al- 
mighty God who has given so much beauty to this sinful 
earih. 

Ruth liked these conversations almost more than any 
amusement, though she felt sometimes that it would be 
difficult to say any thing in answer. She often listened 
silently, 6r only repeated yes and no, till her father had 
finished talking, and then ran away to tell Madeline all 
that he had said, and beg her to stay with her in the arbor 
the next evening and listen too. But perhaps the next 
evening came, and Mr. Clifford was engaged in his study, 
or walking with her mamm** ; and Madeline thought it 
tiresome to wait for him, and chose to play instead ; so 
days and even weeks passed, before Ruth again had what 
she was accustomed to call a long talk. This evening, 
when the air was sultry, and the sea looked motionless, 
and not a leaf was stirring upon the trees, was just fitted 
for sitting still. Ruth hoped her papa might perhaps come 
into the garden, for she had seen her mother set off for the 
village ; and she thought, if her father was left alone, he 
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would be the more likely to find his way to her: and 
thus it proved. Ruth had scarcely begun to think about 
the life which Alice Lennox would be likely to lead at 
the Manor, when her papa's hand was placed upon her 
shoulder: **You here alone, my child? where is Made- 
line r 

" Playing with Rover in the green walk, j^apa ; but it is 
so hot." y 

^* And you like best to sit still ; but I a^not sure that it 
is as good for you, Ruth, — that is, generally^: perhaps to- 
mght there is no harm in being quiet." 

'' We played last evening, and the evening before, and 
the evening before that," said Ruth, ** and I don't care for 
it to-night ; and there is not room in the walk for two to 
run with Rover." 

" Is that the only reason for liking to sit still, and be 
alone ?" inquired Mr. Clifford. 

'* Not the only one, papa. The sea looks so beautiful, 
and the fishing-boats are just going off; and, besides that, 
I was thinking about Alice Lennox." 

" Poor child !" sighed Mr. Clifford ; " to-morrow will be 
a sad day for her." 

«* Worse than to-day, papa, do you think ?" 

"Yes, my love; for many reasons. Some of them, 
perhaps, you would not quite understand, for you have 
never known what it is to ^se any one you have loved 
very much ; and you cannot tell how dreary and lonely 
every thing seems, when we have laid our friends to rest 
in the earth, and are obliged to go back ourselves to our 
common duties." 

" But Alice's life will be different after to-morrow," ob- 
served Ruth ; ''for Madeline says she is to go directly to 
live with Lady Catharine." 

** Yes," replied Mr. Clifford, " it will indeed be very 
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different ; but I do not think that is likely to make her less 
unhappy, because at first every thing will be strange." 

" I was thinking of that, papa, when you came. Made- 
line and I were talking about it all this morning, and Mad- 
eline said she should like to be adopted." 

" And should you like it too, Ruth V* 

Ruth colored, as she generally did when she was asked 
any questions about herself: "I don't know, papa," she 
said. '* We don't mean, either of us, that we could bear 
to go away from you, because it would make us very un- 
happy ; but only that every thing would be new and ^ 

" And what, Ruth ?" The answer was interrupted by 
the approach of Rover, who was quickly followed by Mad- 
eline. "'N^ow, Rover, down!" said Mr. Clifford, as the 
huge black dog put his paws upon his knees. 

*' Rover and I have been having such fun!** exclaimed 
Madeline : " we have been running races ; and he is so 
good, he, came directly I called him, though I knew he 
wanted to go into the pond." 

" And papa and I have been having pleasure too," said 
Ruth ; " at least I know I have." 

<* Pleasure ! what pleasure ?" said Madeline, quickly. 

*' Talking pleasure," replied Ruth ; " and I like it much 
better than running." 

" 1 shall like it too, now," said Madeline, taking off her 
bonnet, and throwing it upon the ground; "I am very 
tired." 

Mr. Clifford took up the bonnet, and placed it upon her 
head, " Prudence, Madeline, my darling : there is no surer 
way of taking cold than that ; and I am not inclined yet to 
see you become ill, and perhaps die." 

" You would be as sorry to part with us as we should 
be to go away from you, papa," replied Ruth. 

Mr. Clifford only smiled in answer ; and after a few 
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moments' silence, said, ^* And yet Madeline thinks she 
should like to be adopted by some one else." 

" Oh no, papa !" exclaimed Madeline, whose quick feel- 
ings were instantly touched ; *' that was only when I was 
silly this morning ; I did not really mean it." 

" But is there any harm, papa," asked Ruth, timidly, " in 
liking to have something to look forward to when one is 
grown up, as Alice Lennox will have, if she is to be such 
a great person as Lady Catharine Hyde's daughter ?" 

" No' harm, ray dear, if we look forward to the right 
things." Ruth's countenance showed that she did not 
entirely comprehend. " You don't know what I mean, do 
you, Ruth ?" said Mr. Clifford. 

" Not quite, papa." 

"It is rather difficult to understand : but supposing I 
were to tell you that I had been adopted myself, and that 
you had *both been adopted also, and your dear mamma, 
and all your friends, and that we had much greater things 
to look forward to than any which Alice Lennox can have 
from merely being treated as Lady Catharine Hyde's daugh- 
ter, should you believe me ?" The children did not an- 
swer; but Madeline gazed wonderingly in her father's 
face. "It is not the first time vire have talked about it," 
continued Mr. Clifford : " I think only last Sunday I heard 
you repeat words which spoke of it." 

" Sunday, papa !" repeated Madeline, hastily : but Ruth 
considered, and then said, " In the catechism ?" 

Mr. Clifford rested his hand fondly upon her head. 
"Thank you, my child; I am sure you understand me 
now. What is it you say, Madeline, in the answer to the 
first question in the catechism, when you are asked who 
gave you your Christian name ?" Madeline repeated the 
sentence ; and, when she had finished, Mr. Clifford said, 
** Ruth, you can tell me in your own words why I have 
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reason to declare that yoit and Madeline have both been 
adopted." 

'* I can*t tell, papa," interrupted Madeline : '* I wish you 
would teach me all about it." 

*' Then we muat be grave, Madeline ; and I think you 
are more inclined to go for another run with Rover." 

"No, please stay!" exclaimed Ruth; "I like having 
you here too." \ \ 

^ Madeline looked rather wistfuHy at Rover ; but he Was 
sooner tired of play than his young mistress, and now lay 
with his eyes shut, enjoying the pleasant warmth of the 
afternoon sun : "I would rather stay, papa ; and I will try 
and be grave, like Ruth." 

" It is a hard matter, I know," said Mr. Clifford ; " but 
when we are talking about God and our blessed Saviour, 
we must endeavor to put away idle thoughts for the time, 
or else we shall do ourselves more harm than good. What 
I wanted to say to you both is nothing new ; for you have 
heard a great many times that you were made, at your 
baptism, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven. Perhaps, however, you will be able to know 
better what this means when you have an example, as it 
were, before you. Alice Lennox is to be Lady Catharine 
Hyde's adopted child ; she is to have a fortune, and to be 
what people call very well off in the world, when she 
grows up, if she is good now. It seems as if she were a 
very fortunate little girl, and so indeed she is ; but she had 
a much greater blessing given her when she was baptized, 
and so had you ; for then you were iliade God's children, 
and were promised a home of perfect beauty and happiness 
in heaven, where no one can ever feel pain, or hunger, or 
thirst, or cold, or heat, but where you will live with God 
and the saints and the holy angels forever. There is 
something, however, which we must always remember, or 
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▼e shall .lose these great blessings. If Alice Lennox were 
t> be very ungrateful, and to disobey Lady Catharine, do 
you think she would receive the same kindnesses as if she 
were to endeavor to please her ?" 

" No," said Madeline ; " but I don't think Alice will like 
to do what Lady Catharine says, because Benson always 
lets her have her own way." 

"So much the worse for her," replied Mr. Clifford ^ 
** but that would be extremely naughty in her," ' 

She is naughty very often," said Rtfth. 
Perhaps she is, but I think we had better leave her 
faults, and think of out own. I am afraid we are all 
naughty very often, and far more ungrateful to Grod than 
Alice can be to Lady Catharine. And there is one great 
fault, Ruth, which we are mucii more likely to commit 
against God, than we are against any human being. I do 
not suppose Alice will ever be wicked enough to forget 
who gave her all her blessings ; but we do so constantly." 

" I don't think ids do, papa," said Madeline, " whenever 
any one asks us who gave us our home, and our garden, 
and all our things, we always say that it was God." 

" Yes, my dear child, I dare say you do ; but there is 

something more required than merely to say it, especially 

when we remember how much greater the blessings are 

which God gives us, than any we can receive from our 

fellow-creatures. We are really made God's children, but 

Alice Lennox is only adopted. Do you know what the 

difference is ?" Ruth thought she did, but it was rather 

difficult to explain, and Mr. Clifford went on: "Look at 

that large tree on the bank," he said, " see how it stretches 

out, and how thick the leaves are. There is a branch 

lying on the ground close to it ; if I w^re to tell you to 

go and fasten it on to the trunk, do you think it would 

grow?" 

3 
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Madeline laughed at the idea. " Oh ! no, papa ; we axe 
not so silly as that." 

" But what would prevent it from growing ? It w;ould 
be like the other, and be as near the trunk : what would 
it want ?" 

" The sap," said Ruth. 

" Yes, Ruth, you are right, it would want the sap, which 
is constantly passing through the twigs and leaves, giving 
them life and beauty, and making them parts of one tree. 
But do you remember what was done with the pear-trees 
in the orchard, last year?" 

" Yes, papa ; they were grafted." 

'* Well, and what became of the grafts ?" 

'* Oh ! they are all living,' and growing quite fast." 

** So, Ruth, there is a way of letting the branch of a tree 
into the stock of another, so as to become one with it ; 
although no mere fastening them together will ever make 
them one. Now this, perhaps, will serve as an example 
to you of the difference between what has been done for 
Alice Lennox by Lady Catharine Hyde, and what has 
been done for us by God. Lady Catharine may adopt 
Alice, she may in a manner fasten her on to herself, that 
is, take her into her house and treat her as her child, but 
she can never actually make her her own. They can 
never have the same relations. But when Grod received 
us at our baptism, he made us members of Christ ; he 
joined us to our blessed Lord, as one of those living 
branches is joined to the trunk, by giving us his own Holy 
Spirit ; and therefore, as Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
so are we also the children of Grod." 

" Then, papa," said Ruth, '* we are all certam of going 
to heaven." 

" No, indeed, my love, very far from it ; you told me thai 
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the dead bough would not grow because it had no sap in it, 
but that was not always the case, was it 1" 

** No, papa," exclaimed Madeline, ** Thompson told me 
yesterday, that it died away, he did not know how, — ^the 
blight destroyed it, he thought." 

'* And so the blight may destroy us, my dear child ; the 
blight of evil tempers, and vain thoughts, and idle words, 
until that blessed Spirit which was given us at our bap- 
tism shall have departed from us, as the sap from the dead 
branch ; and in the eyes of God we shall cease to be mem- 
bers of Christ, and at the day of judgment shall not be ac- 
knowledged as his children." 

Madeline seemed considering what had been said. " I 
hope we shall go to heaven," she replied. 

*' We all hope so," said Mr. Clifford, gravely ; " yet 
we are as ungrateful for that hope, for having been made 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, as we are for having 
been made the members of Christ, and the children of 
God." 

" Inheritors means that we are to have it by-and-by, 
doesn't it, papa ?" inquired Ruth. 

" Yes, but suppose that instead of looking forward, we 
were to look back, and think of the means by which it was 
purchased for us." 

The children were struck by the solemnity of their fa- 
ther's manner ; " We should not go to heaven, if our Sa- 
viour had not died for us," said Madeline. 

" No, my dear child ; assuredly we should not. It is 
only because he suffered, as he did, to save us from the 
curse which was pronounced against us as being the sinful 
children of Adam, that we have any title to the happiness 
^of a better world. And how often do you think we love 
our Saviour and thank him for it ?" 
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«« It seems so hard, dear papa," said Madeline ; " but I 
will try to-morr6w." 

" To-night also, my darling, I hope ;" and then, after a 
short pause, Mr. Clifford added, " see, Madeline, how love- 
ly«the water is, with the waves all sparkling, and that broad 
light upon it !" 

" And the sands," exclaimed Madeline, " they are quite 
shining ; there is old Roger standing by his boat, just by 
that large rock. Ruth and I call it the white horse." 

" How well the trees in the park look, too !" continued 
Mr. Clifford. " I don't think I ever saw them such a rich 
green as they are this year." 

*< The garden is better than all," added Ruth ; " mam- 
ma's geraniums are so bright, and the roses and verbenas 
smell so sweet." 

" Yes," said Mr. Clifford, fervently, " it is a most beau 
tiful world. But in that dark lane in Cottington, Madeline, 
where you went with me the other day, to visit the pool 
man who had broken his leg, there was nothing like thisto 
be seen, was there ?" 

** Oh no, papa ; the streets were all dirty and narrow, 
the tops of the houses nearly touched ; and don't you re- 
member the naughty children quarrelling ?" 

" The poor, man was in great pain," said Mr. Clifford, 
" he had nothing to eat, and no one to take care of him 
properly ; I dare say he would like a change. There 
would be room for him here, if you and Ruth were to go 
and stay there." 

Madeline started, and looked at her father in fear; " Oh! 
papa, how could we ? we should die." 

Mr. Clifford was silent, and Ruth raised her eyes to his, 
to see if she could discover the reason. ^* Our blessed 
Lord did die," he said at length. ** The home where ho 
dwelt, Madeline, was brighter than the sun, and more glo- 
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rious than the vast blue sea. No sound of sorrow was ever 
beard in it, and no feeling of pain was ever endured in it. 
Millions of angels knelt before bis throne, and worshipped 
him for his unspeakable greatness, and not one among 
them had ever known a thought of sin ; and in that home 
there was room for us, — ^but only upon one condition, — 
that he should leave it." 

A pause followed, until Ruth said, in a gentle voice, 
** Our Saviour did leave it, papa." 

" Yes," continued her father, " he came upon earth, 
which even in its greatest beauty was to him but a land of 
darkness ; and he lived, not as we live, ik comfort and 
peace, but in poverty and shame, among the sinners who 
hated him. And when he had taught them all that it was 
good for them to know, and had cured their diseases, and 
helped them in their difficulties, he gave himself up to a 
death of agony, to save them and us, — ^to save you, and me, 
and Madeline, from punishment." 

Again Mr. Clifford was silent, and Ruth's gaze turned 
involuntarily to the clear sky, while Madeline whispered, 

It is not hard now, papa." 
It ought not to be hard at any time, my dear," replied 
her father ; " and that it is so is the greatest proof we can 
have of the sinfulness of our nature." 

" It would be much easier if we could see our Saviour," 
said Ruth, timidly. 

*< And, perhaps, you think that for that reason it might 
be easier for Alice to love Lady Catharine for her kind- 
ness, than for us to love God for his : was not that in your 
mind, Ruth ?" Ruth looked half pleased and half-frighten- 
ed, as she generally did when her thoughts were read. 
"It may be so," continued Mr. Clifford ; " but it is to our 
shame and sorrow that it should be ; and when we are 
called to give an account of our lives to Grod, it will be 

3* 
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a fearful thing to have to confess that we have enjoyed 
his blessings, and yet have never been thankful for 
them." 

" But if we can't be ?" said Madeline. 

''We can pray that we may be," replied her father, 
*^ and we can repeat to ourselves all the good things which 
God has done for us. We can read the Bible, and go to 
church, and we can try to please our Saviour by being 
good-tempered, and humble, and sincere, and giving up 
our money for the poor, and going to visit them. If we 
do all this, we shall certainly in time love God with all 
our hearts, — ^better, yes, far better, than we do our dearest 
earthly friends." Madeline became more thoughtful than 
before, and as Mr. Clifford rose to leave the arbor, she 
turned to Ruth, and said, *' I liked talking to papa to-night 
more than any play." 



CHAPTER III. 

Nearly a week passed by, and little was heard of Alice 
Lennox. On the day of the funeral she had been taken to 
the Manor, and since then she had been seen walking with 
Lady Catharine, through one of the long avenues ; but 
whether she was happy, or how she behaved, or whether 
Lady Catharine really treated her as she had said, like her 
own child, no one could find out. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
talked of her very often, and Madeline and Ruth always 
chose to walk in the road by the park to the seashore, in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of her in passing. But the 
people in the village talked more than the family at the 
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parsonage ; for in a country place eyery event is thought 
a great deal of, and though few of the cottagers knew any 
thing of Alice, except from having seen her playing in the 
garden, or walking with her nurse, they all felt interested 
ahout her, and wished much to find out, whether she was 
likely to be satisfied and happy in her new home. The 
person from whom most had been learned about the affairs 
of the white house, was Benson, the lady's maid, or nurse, 
or housekeeper — ^no one knew exactly what to call her, for 
she seemed to do every thing. She was a little bustling 
woman, with a quick sharp voiced yet a very civil manner, 
extremely fond of finery, and a great gossip. The poor vil- 
lagers thought at first that she was much too smart a per- 
son for them, and only Mrs. Dawkins, who kept a good- 
sized shop for tea, sugar, oatmeal, and other necessary 
things, and who was considered a very important person, 
had dreaimt of asking her to drink tea. But Benson soon 
gave her neighbors to understand that she liked going 
amongst them better than staying at home, and that as long 
as she could have a comfortable seat, and a warm cup of 
tea, and permission to talk, she cared for little else. From 
her, therefore, all that could be learned about Mrs. Lennox 
was learned ; and a great deal more which was not all true. 
Benson had only lived in the family a few months before 
she came to Laneton, and when she found herself at a loss 
in answering the questions which were put to her, made no 
scruple at inventing. She gave a whole history of Lady 
Catharine's acquaintance with Mrs. Lennox, though she 
had only been told that it began at school. She described 
Mrs. Lennox's marriage, though she knew nothing more 
than that her husband was an ofiicer. She repeated long 
conversations between her mistress and Lady Catharine, 
not one syllable of which she had ever heard, beyond a few 
words which passed while she was preparing the tea, or 
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piliting the room in order. Benson's besetting sin was 
Tanity, which showed itself generally in a love of talking 
and being listened to, and when pers<»s indulge in thi* 
fault, there is no saying into what mischief it may lead them. 
She was not indeed aware of what she was dmng, but this 
did not make the fault at aU the less> nor did it hinder hei 
from the painful consequences which aro sure to fol* 
low it. 

To the great surprise of the villagers, Alice Lennox was 
taken to the Manor, and Benson remained behind ; it was 
thought at first to put a few things in order at the house, or 
to take care of the little property which was to be sold. 
But Benson did not stay at the house ; it was given in 
charge to a woman whom Lady Catharine had known for 
many years ; Lady Catharine's own maid packed up the 
few articles which were to be kept for little Alice, in re- 
membrance of her mother ; and the very morning after the 
funeral, when every one was expecting that Benson would 
call on Mrs. Dawkins, and give the history of these strange 
doings, it was declared by two or three persons, whose 
word could not be doubted, that Benson, with a large trunk 
and a bandbox, had been seen on the top of the London 
coach, and that she was certainly by that time many miles 
from Laneton. Different feelings were expressed when 
this news was brought Some wondered a great deal 
about Benson, others pitied poor Alice, left without the 
only person whom she had really been fond of, except her 
mamma ; for amongst the many things which Benson re- 
peated, the one she persisted in most, was the fact that 
little Alice could not bear the sight of Lady Catharine 
Hyde. 

The intelligence of Benson's departure soon reached 
Mrs. Clifford, who, though she said less, thought a great 
deal more of Alice than any one else, and did truly wia}» 
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to know if the poor child had suffered much from the sep- 
aration. She was not surprised at receiving no communi- 
cation as to any thing that was done. Lady Catharine 
Hyde had always her own peculiar way of doing every 
thing, and no one could at all judge what was likely to he 
her conduct, from knowing how other persons would prob- 
ably act in a similar case. Madeline and Ruth were 
from this circumstance separated from their little compan- 
ion at the very moment when she was most likely to want 
them ; and Mrs. Clifford now and then began to think that 
it might be Lady Catharine's intention to put a stop to their 
being together for the future. One morning, however, at 
the beginning of the second week of Alice's removal to 
the Manor, just as Mrs. Clifford had seated herself at the 
breakfast-table, and was bidding the children summon 
their papa from his usual saunter round the garden, Mad- 
eline perceived Lady Catharine's footman approaching 
the gate. 

'* News ! news, mamma !" she exclaimed, returning 
quickly, and allowing Ruth to obey the orders alone, 
** news of Alice ! Griffiths is come from the Manor, and 
he has a note, I am nearly quite certain." 

<* And I am nearly quite certain that you are deciding, 
as you generally do, rather hastily, my dear." 

Madeline was hasty, but for once she had guessed right- 
ly. There was a note from Lady Catharine, begging that 
Mrs. Clifford would call upon her that afternoon, if possi- 
ble, and bring her little girls with her. No reason was 
given for the request, and Mrs. Clifford having an engage- 
ment for the day, was inclined to send an excuse ; but her 
husband begged her not. He told her that it was an op- 
portunity for knowing something of Alice's situation, and 
might be a means of being of use to her, and that Lady 
Catharine never wished to see any one without some good 
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motive ; it was therefore settled that as soon as the chil- 
dren's dinner was over, they should set off for the Manor. 
The lessons were not done as well as usual that morning, 
for Madeline thought it necessary to run often to the win- 
dow to decide if it were likely to rain ; and Ruth asked 
several times what o'clock it was, and complained of her 
sum as being very hard; when in fact it was just like one 
she had done only the day before. Dinner too was hur- 
ried over, though Mr. Clifford came in to luncheon at the 
same time, and generally there was nothing the children 
liked better than making their papa stay and talk to them 
till they had finished. Even before Ruth was ready, Mad- 
eline was playing with her knife and fork, and longing to 
leave her chair ; and when at length Mrs. Clifford gave 
permission tp go, there was a race from the bottom of the 
stairs to the top, and a scramble to see which could be 
dressed the first. 

A visit to the Manor was an event which had never 
happened before ; and notwithstanding their shyness, they 
were anxious to know what the place was like, and very 
desirous of seeing Alice. Though living in the same vil- 
lage, they had seen but little of Lady Catharine Hyde, 
only meeting her occasionally in a walk, or when she had 
been with Mrs. Lennox ; at which time the chief notice 
she had taken of them was to hush, as Madeline said, and 
tell them that they must be sent home if they did not learn 
to play quietly. Lady Catharine was not a pleasant per- 
son for children to be with. She was tall, thin, and state- 
ly ; she moved slowly and talked in a firm, decided way, 
as if sure that no one could think of differing from her. 
Her voice was "ow, but not very gentle, and her manner, 
which was particularly grave, often gave the idea that 
she was not entirely pleased at what was going on. Then 
her features were rather plain, and she was always dress- 
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ed in black, with a widow's cap, which seemed peculiarly 
imsuited to any thing like play ; and all these trifles put 
together made her rather an awful person ; particularly as 
6he was known to be extremely precise in all her ways, 
and never to have been accustomed to children. Made- 
line and Ruth were afraid of Lady Catharine, and they 
knew that Alice was the same ; and this was their reason 
for thinking that no one could be cheerful and happy at 
the Manor : but if they had been a little older, they would 
probably have seen that Lady Catharine Hyde was a per* 
son to be loved as well as feared ; that she jvas in her 
heart kind and considerate, and careful for every one ; that 
she was self-denying in all her actions ; and full of holy 
thoughts, and wishes to do God's will ; and they would 
then have learned to think more of her goodness, and less 
of that sternness of manner which many excellent persons 
acquire without being aware of it. But it was very nat- 
ural that such young children should stand in awe of a 
lady who seemed so far above them in every thing ; and 
even the house in which Lady Catharine lived, and the 

« 

garden and park belonging to it, served to increase the 
feeling. 

Haseley Manor was a large red brick mansion ; it had 
seven windows in front and five at the side ; a very broad 
flight of stone steps, with an ornamental iron railing, led 
up to the door ; and from the top of these steps could be 
seen the whole length of a splendid beech-tree avenue, at 
the end of which was the lodge gate. There was a large 
space of ground about the house, but though it was called 
a park, it was principally planted with trees in straight 
lows, and looked somewhat formal and dull ; and the gar- 
den close to the house was laid out in the same style, 
with long walks and narrow flower*beds, divided by low 
box hedges, and dipt yew-trees, and the whole shut in by 
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a high wall. This garden was kept with extreme care ; 
scarcely a weed was to be seen in the borders, or a leaf 
upon the walks ; and Lady Catharine Hyde's greenhouse 
and hothouse were considered as patterns for all the neigh- 
borhood. Madeline and Ruth had great notions of the 
grandeur of every thing they were to see at the Manor ; 
and whilst they were with their mamma, they thought it 
would be less alarming to be in Lady Catharine's presence, 
than when they had been left as it were under her care 
whilst playing with Alice at the white house ^ so that they 
set off for their visit in high spirits. As they drew near, 
however, tbey began to walk qaietly instead of running in 
and out amongst the trees. Ruth put her hand within her 
mamma's, from a feeling that she would be a protection ; 
and when they stood upon the top of the steps, and the 
great bell was rung, even Madeline's smiles went away, 
and her voice almost sank into a whisper. The door was 
opened by a tall, gray-haired man, having a stiff soldier- 
like manner, who, to Madeline's eye, looked quite like a 
gentleman, but she soon forgot him, in wonder at the size 
of the square hall into which they were admitted, and the 
broad oak staircase, with its carved railings and polished 
steps, which led to the upper rooms. Mrs. Clifford and 
the two children followed the butler through a long passage 
lighted by a window of painted glass at the further end ; 
and then, turning to the right, the man pushed aside some 
folding doors covered with green cloth, and they entered a 
small apartment, hung with pictures i^ dark frames, and 
containing nothing but some high-backed chairs, and one 
or two curiously-shaped tables. Both Madeline and Ruth 
were a little disappointed, but in another moment their 
highest expectations were satisfied ; for without stoppijvg, 
the butler opened a second door, and they were ushered 
into the drawing-room in which Lady Catharine was sit- 
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ting. So large a room, so beautifully furnished, with gilt 
chairs, and sofas covered with crimson damask, and glasses 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor, and inlaid cabinets 
ornamented with china vases and figures, they had never 
seen or imagined. Yet it was not a cheerful nor even a 
very comfortable room. There was a quaint, formal look 
about it. The chairs were placed in regular order against 
the walls ; the sofas appeared as if they were never in- 
tended to be used ; and the tables had no books, or work, 
or flowers upon them ; except, indeed, the little round one 
covered with purple cloth, which stood in the deep bay 
window by Lady Catharine's side, and on which lay one 
or two handsomely bound volumes, and a small rosewood 
workbox. 

The two children sought eagerly for Alice Lennox ; but 
they did not discover her until Lady Catharine rose, and 
then they perceived that Alice was seated on a stool, with 
her elbow resting on the window-seat, and a book before 
her. She looked up as soon as she heard Lady Catharine 
speak to Mrs. Clifford, and smiled when she saw her little 
playfellows ; but, except this, she took no notice of them, 
and the children almost doubted, as they watched her, 
whether this could be the Alice Lennox who had always 
been so delighted to see them, and had expressed herself 
80 warmly. The change appeared at first to be in her 
deep mourning dress, at least Madeline fancied that was 
the only thing which could make her seem so different ; 
but Ruth thought that her eyes were red, as if she had 
been crying ; and she remarked a certain curl of the under 
lip, which was always to be observed when Alice was out 
of hiimor. Certainly either the dress, or the manner, or a 
little lU-temper, had made her far less pleasing than she 
usually was. Not that Alice had any particular beauty 
to boast of — ^but she was generally noticed as sensible- 
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.ooking, and well-mannered, with a very good-natured ez-i 
pression of face. She was nearly a year older than Ruth 
and Madeline, and yery unlike them in appearance, for her 
hair and eyes were brown, and her complexion was so 
dark, that she had sometimes been taken for a foreigner. 
She was extremely quiet in all her ways when with stran- 
gers, but exactly the contrary when with those whom she 
knew ; and her yery quick bright eye now and then had 
an expression which made people think she was cunning , 
but this was not entirely the case ; for Alice had been well 
taught by her mamma, before she became too ill to attend 
to her ; and she had not yet acquired any settled bad hab* 
its, though by nature she did like to contriye means fot 
gaining her own point, and was apt to make excuses which 
were not really true. She had great faults, certainly ; but 
one thing there was in her character which gave reason to 
hope that she might in time improye. She could respect 
and admire other persons for their goodness, though she 
did not try to be like them ; and notwithstanding her fear 
of Lady Catharine, she had some pleasure in being with 
her, because she knew that she was a great deal better 
than common people. 

Lady Catharine having welcomed Mrs. Clifford, next 
turned to the children ; and her manner was not as stem 
as they had before thought it. She held their hands in 
hers, and stooped to kiss them ; and then, as she looked 
at Alice, some painful thought seemed to cross her mind — 
for some moments passed before she again spoke to Mrs. 
Clifford. What she said neither Madeline nor Ruth cared 
much to hear, for they were longing to be alone with Alice, 
who now came up and stood by their side — but without 
taking any other notice of them. Mrs. Clifford wished to 
tell them all to go into the garden, but she did not know 
whether Lady Catharine would like it ; and a conversa* 
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tion began, during which the three children sat together, 
not venturing even to whisper. 

If this was to be their visit to the Manor, Ruth thought 
they might as well have stayed at home. 

At last, however, most fortunately for her, a name was 
mentioned, which gave Lady Catharine an opportunity for 
bringing forward the subject she desired. Mrs. Clifford 
alluded to Benson ; and the color mounted to Alice's cheek, 
'while Lady Catharine drew herself up and said, " If you 
like" to go into the garden, my dears, you can. Not the 
kitchen-garden, mind, Alice," she continued, " and you 
must not ask for any fruit ; and be sure you don't gather 
any flowers : and, Alice," she added, as the children reach- 
ed the door, " keep away from the fish-pond." 

Alice said " Yes," rather quickly, and, as if thankful to 
be released, ran out of the room, leaving the door open, 
which she was immediately called upon to come back and 
shut. *^ Now run," she said, when they had passed the 
anteroom, and the green doors were closed behind them ; 
and without another word, she led the way through the 
long passage, into another just like it, and down a few steps 
into a small stone hall which opened upon the garden. 
Madeline and Ruth followed in delight. To have Alice 
all to themselves was a pleasure they had not ventured to 
expect ; but they were nearly breathless before Alice stop- 
ped, so quickly she ran along the broad walk, and the 
raised terrace at the end, till she reached a small building 
with a porch supported by two pillars, round which clus- 
tered roses, and honeysuckles, and clematis. Within this 
porch was a neat little room, containing only a common ta- 
ble and some rough chairs ; in one of which Alice seated 
herself, and catclung hold of Ruth's dress, exclaimed, " I 
am so glad you are come ! — ^kiss me, Ruth, do !" 
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** Why didn't you kiss us just now ?" said Madeline ; 
" I thought you were cross." 

" How could I ? I was afraid," replied Alice, " Lady 
Catharine would have said it was odd»" 

" Lady Catharine ! but I thought she was to be your 

n 

" Hush ! Madeline," interrupted Ruth ; " Alice, dear, 
do you like it ?" 

" Like it ? — like what ? — ^like being here ? — ^no, and I 
never shall." 

" But what do you do ? — ^have you many lessons ? — ^is 
Lady Catharine strict V inquired Madeline. 

** It's not the lessons," continued Alice, " I don't care 
for them." 

" But you want some one to play with, don't you ?" said 
Ruth ; " Madeline and I knew you would." Poor Alice 
leaned her head upon the table and sobbed. '* Don't cry 
so," said Madeline, putting her arm round her neck ; <' we 
will ask mamma to let us come and see you very often, and 
it won't be so bad by-and-by." 

Alice shook her head, and exclaimed, almost passion- 
ately, " It must be just as bad ; — they won't let me see 
Benson — and I can talk to Benson, and I love her ; but I 
don't love any one else." 

Ruth drew back a little vexed : '* Then it is no use for 
us to come and see you," she said. 

" Oh, Ruth, how foolish !" exclaimed Madeline. " Don't 
mind, Alice ; we will come whenever we can — ^but why 
won't they let you see Benson ?" 

" I don't know," replied Alice, becoming a little more 
composed ; " Lady Cathanne says she teaches me wrong 
things, and Marsham thinks she tells stories ; but I don't 
care for all that." 

'* Is Benson gone quite away ?" asked Ruth. 
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" Yes ; the very day I came, Lady Catharine made me 
say good-by, — and Benson cried so much ; but she will 
come back again, I know, for she said she would." 

'* That will be no good to you, if you are not allowed to 
be with her," said Madeline. 

" But I shall see her, for she told me just before she 
went, that she should come back to Laneton to live ; she 
is to help Mrs. Dyer work, make caps and things, and she 
will find some way of seeing me." 

" Well, I hope she will," said Madeline, without consid- 
ering whether what she was saying was right. " I can't 
bear to see you cry, Alice ; — but should you like Lady 
Catharine if she was kinder about Benson ?" 

" I should like her better than Marsham," replied Alice ; 
'* I can't bear her ; Lady Catharine tells me stories some- 
times, and she gave me some sugarplums yesterday ; but 
Marsham never gives me any thing." 

<* And does Marsham put you to bed, and help you dress, 
like Benson ?" inquired Ruth. 

'* Oh no. Lady Catharine says I must learn to do what I 
want myself; so Marsham only fa.stens my frock. I don't 
care about it at all in the daytime, but it makes me cry 
very much at night. I want my own dear mamma back 
again, tind I think Lady Catharine wants her too." And 
Alice cried again. 

" But about going to bed," said Ruth, trying to divert her 
thoughts : *' do you sleep in a room alone ?" 

" Yes, a little sort of closet, inside Lady Catharine's 
bedroom ; she comes to kiss me every night." 

" Then she loves you very much," said Madeline. 

Alice looked up suddenly, and dashing her hand across 
her eyes, and trying to smile, she answered, " I like her 
now and then, when she talks kindly, and doesn't look so 

-aU." 

4* 
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'' Does she ' hush' now ?" inquired Madeline. 

** Sometimes, a little. I don't run about though here, as 
I did at home ; — but she makes a great many rules. I am 
forced to get up and be dressed by half-past s^ven ; and 
she is so particular about putting things away — ^and then I 
roust never go into the kitchen-garden, or the green-house, 
and must not run upon the green walks — ^nd I am obliged 
always to go directly I am called." 

" So are we," said Madeline. 

'^ Yes, but I am sure your papa and mamma never look 
as Lady Catharine does, if you stay a few minutes longer ; 
— and you are able to go wherever you like all over the 
house." 

" And so are you, too, I suppose," said Ruth. 

" No, indeed, I am not ; there is one whole set of 
rooms which I am never allowed to go into. Look, do 
you see ? just behind the evergreens and that large yew- 
tree." 

" Where those three windows are ?" said Ruth. 

<* Yes, and there are some others looking out into the 
servants' court ; Anne, the housemaid, told me. I do so 
want to see what is in them." 

•* I dare say you will by-and-by," observed Madeline : 
** when you grow older." * 

" I don't know, I try to peep through the keyhole now ; 
but I can see nothing but a dark passage."^ 

" But if the door is locked, it is just the same to yon as 
if there were no rooms," said Ruth. 

** No, indeed it is not. I should not think about them if 
they were not there ; but, when I look at the windows, 
I can't help longing to go in ; and, besides, the door is not 
always locked." 

" Would Lady Cathatine be very angry if you were to 
do any thing she told you not ?" asked Madeline. 
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The question seemed to bring back something disagree- 
able to Alice's mind ; for the curl of the lip, which Ruth 
liad noticed when she first saw her, was again visible. 
' Wouldn't she be ang(y !" she exclaimed. ''If you had 
only heard what she said to me this morning ! — ^that if I 
-was her child, I must do exactly, in all things, what she 
i^ished. It was because I wanted Benson that she talked 
so : and she told me that I must give up thinking about 
it ; and that I must believe her when she said that it was 
better for me not to be with Benson ; and then she began 
again about going into those rooms ; and at last she declared 
that if she ever found me there, she should send me away 
to school." 

'< And do you really think she would ?" asked Ruth. 

'* Yes, indeed ; but I don't know that I should much 
mind. I don't seem to mind any thing now." 

" Only you will like having us to play with," said Rutl). 

Alice did not answer, for her thoughts were wandering 
back to her own mamma and the white house ; and before 
Ruth had time to repeat her words, the sound of a little 
bell reached them. ** That is for us !" exclaimed Alice ; 
and she sprang from her seat. 

" Oh, Alice ! one moment," said Madeline, catching 
hold of her frock ; " when shall you come and see us ?" 

'' I can't tell ; you must ask for me yourselves : don't 
keep me now." 

'^ You never used to care about waiting," said Made- 
line. 

'* No, I know I did not ; but Lady Catharine will be 
angry." 

'* I should not care for making her angry if she is so 
cross," replied Madeline. 

Alice's foot was on the step of the doorway ; but she 
stopped, and, turning round, said, " I do care for making 
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her angry sometimes ; and so would you too, if you were 
me :" and she ran towards the house, followed by Made- 
line. Ruth waited for an instant behind, feeling quite 
puzzled by all that had been said, and as much at a loss as 
ever to understand whether Alice was likely to be happy 
at Haseley Manor. 

The children did not go into the drawing-room again, 
for Lady Catharine and Mrs. Clifford met them in the 
passage. Alice became stiff and quiet ; but her face 
brightened when Lady Catharine, looking at her kindly, 
said, " That Mrs. Clifford had promised that her little 
playfellows should often come and see her :" and she 
ventured to whisper to Ruth, at parting, that she hoped 
they would ask their mamma to bring them again very 
soon. 



CHAPTER IV. 

There was much for Madeline and Ruth to talk about 
when they were again alone with their mamma. They 
felt certain she could tell them more about Alice than they 
had learned themselves, as it was only natural to suppose 
that Lady Catharine had said a great deal about her ; and 
they immediately began asking questions : but Mrs. Clif- 
ford silenced them by saying, that she never repeated what 
was mentioned to her in private conversation ; and after 
this they knew it would be vain to try to find out any thing. 
They consoled themselves, however, by detailing all that 
had passed in the garden, and asking their mamma's opinion 
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fts to the kind of life which Alice seemed to lead. Ruth 
was especially struck with the difference between the con- 
stant restraint which Alice was now obliged to bear, and 
the freedom she had enjoyed at her own home ; and Mad- 
eline thought more of the longing which she felt certain 
she should have, to explore the rooms which Lady Catha- 
rine had forbidden to be entered ; while both of them 
pitied Alice extremely for having to part from Benson, 
and declared that Lady Catharine must be very hard- 
hearted. Mrs. Clifford told them, that while they were so 
young they had better not attempt to judge of the actions 
of grown-up people, as they frequently had some good 
motive which they did not think it right to explain. As 
to Benson, she had been very kind to Alice, but it was 
certain that she had taught her many wrong things ; and 
Lady Catharine could not do better than place Alice out 
of the reach of a person who would be likely to lead her 
into mischief. 

The answer satisfied Madeline, but not Ruth. The 
more she thought about it, the more sad it seemed that 
Alice should be thus almost taken away from every thing 
which had before given her pleasure, and be removed to 
a new home amongst strangers : she recollected her tears, 
and the sorrowful tone in which she had said that she 
wanted her own dear mamma back again, until at last 
her own heart grew heavy, and she felt as if she could 
almost sit down and cry too. As the evening closed in, 
the weather became gloomy, and Ruth's spirits were more 
and more depressed. Instead of running in the garden 
she was obliged to stay in the house, for the sky was of a 
thick dull gray, and the rain pattered cheerlessly against 
the windows. Poor Rover came and looked into the room, 
but found no one inclined to join him in a game of play ; 
and he shook his shaggy head in disappointment, and slunk 
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back to his kennel. Generally speaking, Ruth managed to 
occupy herself very well within doors, and sometimes even 
preferred it to going out ; but this wet evening came 'when 
she was not prepared for it, and she could not so easily 
overcome vexation as Madeline, who, when she saw it 
begin to rain, provided herself with a puzzle and a book, 
and made no complaints to any one. 

*' The school-children will have a wet walk, I am 
afraid," said Mrs. Clifford, as her husband came into the 
room. 

" What school-children, mamma?" inquired Ruth ; '< what 
are they all coming for ?" 

" Not all, my dear," said Mr. Clifford ; " only the first 
class. You know they generally do come to me on a 
Wednesday evening." 

" Oh yes! I forgot*: but, papa, I wish you would let me 
hear what you say to them." 

" It would not interest you much, my dear : you would 
only listen to a great many things which you know ; and 
if there was any thing new, probably you would not un- 
derstand it." 

" But, papa, I should like it," said Ruth, glad of any 
excuse for something to occupy her thoughts when she 
was uncomfortable. " Will you just let me sit in the 
room : I won't speak or interrupt." 

''And me too, please, papa," said Madeline, leaving 
her seat and in her hurry throwing the puzzle to the 
ground. 

Mr. Clifford laughed at this sudden fancy, but made no 
objection ; and a few minutes afterwards the two children 
were in their papa's study, each with a piece of work in 
her hand, waiting the arrival of the first class of the village 
school. "What will they say to-night, papa?" asked 
Madeline : " any thing that we know ?" 
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** One of the Psalms, and the Catechism," replied Mr. 
Clifford ; *' and then I shall try and explain any parts 
which may be difficult." 

'* As you explained to us, the other night, that first ques- 
Uon," said Ruth : " but, papa, they won't be able to under- 
stand it all as well as we do, because you cannot talk to 
them about Alice Lennox." 

*' No ; but I may give them some other example which 
may serve as well." 

'* What you said came into my head this morning at the 
Manor," said Ruth, '* when we sat quiet in the drawing- 
room, and mamma was talking to Lady Catharine : but I 
think now, papa, that it will be harder for Alice to love Lady 
Catharine than for us to love God, because Alice has so 
many things to give up, and we have not." 

'' Nothing, Ruth ?" asked Mr. Clifford, laying down the 
book which he held in his hand. 

Nothing that I can remember, papa." 
We will ask the school-children presently," continued 
Mr. Clifford ; •• they are older than you, and, probably, will 
be able to answer better." Ruth's face flushed, and she 
bent her eyes upon the ground ; for her pride was hurt in 
having it supposed that the children of the village could 
answer any questions better than herself. 

Mr. Clifford went on reading ; and Madeline, who was 
quick in seeing when her sister was vexed, stole gently 
to her side, and gave her a kiss. Ruth remained in the 
same position for several minutes, tr3ring to find out what 
her papa meant ; not so much because she cared to know, 
as because she did not like to appear ignorant. Presently 
the tread of footsteps was heard in the passage, followed 
by a short knock, and Mr. Clifford, opening the door, ad- 
mitted the six little girls who were come for their weekly 
instruction. Madeline looked up, and smiled, and nodded, 
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and asked two of them how their mothers were ; but 
Ruth took no notice. She had a knot in her thread, and 
it seemed as if she could think of nothing but how to un- 
do it. Mr. Clifford looked towards her, and became 
rather thoughtful — ^but he said nothing ; and, after a short 
delay, the class repeated the thirty-fourth psalm. Ruth 
observed all that went on, and was forced to own that she 
could not have done better herself; but she had no notion 
that they could answer her papa's questions, and was an- 
noyed at the idea of poor children, who were dressed 
shabbily, and had learned neither French nor music, being 
put in comparison with her. Madeline, too, looked up 
from her work, and drew her chair nearer to a little pale 
child, not much bigger than herself, with the intention of 
prompting her if required ; but no such help was neces- 
sary. Margaret Dawson had been at school since she 
was six years old, and from ill-health had been obliged to 
spend much of her time in-doors, where she had nothing 
to amuse her except her work, and a few books ; and from 
early instruction, and strict attention, she was as well- 
informed upon all the important points of religion as many 
of the best educated among her superiors in rank. She 
knew well what was meant by the great gift bestowed 
upon Christians in their baptism; she understood how 
awful a blessing it was to have been made " a member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven ;" and when Mr. Cliflford asked her the same sort 
of question which he had put to Ruth— as to what things 
persons were obliged to give up when they were admitted 
into the catholic Church of Christ, she answered at 
once, — *^ That they were to renounce the Devil and all 
his works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh." 

*' The children knew more than you expected, Ruth, 
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did they not ?" said Mr. Clifford, when the class was dis- 
missed. 

Ruth,said ^ Yes," in her usual quiet tone, and taking up 
her work was going to leave the room. 

'* You are in a great hurry to run away,'' said her papa ; 
** I thought you would have wished to stay and talk a little 
with me." 

*' I understand about giving up things now, papa," re- 
plied Ruth ; " it is the second question in the catechism." 

*^ You understand because little Margaret Dawson told 
you," said Mr. Clifford, gravely. 

** I don't know," replied Ruths and again she seemed 
anxious to go. 

^* Not now, my dear child," said Mr. Clifford, drawing her 
towards him, and making her stand by his side : " Made- 
line may go if she likes it, but you must stay a little 
longer." Madeline was curious, but she did not venture 
to ask any questions, and went away. Ruth felt that her 
papa perceived what was passing in her mind, and she did 
not dare look in his face. Mr. Clifford waited to see if 
she would be inclined to speak, and then said, " Is it 
really true, Ruth, that you do not know how you learned 
the answer to my question ?" Ruth was silent. •* Or," 
continued Mr. Clifford, ** is it that you are too proud to 
confess it ? — ^that you do not like to own that one of the 
village children was able to answer better than yourself?" 

" I could have told when she did, papa," said Ruth ; " I 
thought about it just before she spoke." 

" But you could not have done so at first, — which shows 
that Margaret Dawson was quicker at understanding than 
yourself." 

" You did not ask her the same question, papa," replied 
Ruth. 

Mr. Clifford looked extremely distressed. " This is not 

5 
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honest in 70U, Ruth," he said ; " it is trying to escape from 
confessing yoar ignorance, by saying what you know is not 
strictly true : I did ask Margaret the same question, though 
I put it in different words : and now I will ask it you again : 
" What is it we are all required to renounce, or give up, 
when we are made by baptism members of Christ's holy 
catholic church ?" Ruth repeated the answer, " And 
what is meant by renouncing the works of the D^vil ?" 

" Giving up naughty things," replied Ruth. 

" And what are the naughty things which children are 
most often tempted to do ?" Ruth twisted the thread of her 
work, and did not appear willing to speak. *^ I will tell 
you," continued Mr. Clifford : " lying is one ; and selfish- 
ness is a second ; and ill-temper, and envy, aim disobe- 
dience, are others ; besides many more which I need not 
name now ; but I do not believe that your great temptation, 
my dear Ruth, lies in any one of these things. I think 
you have in a degree broken the promise of your baptism 
witbin the last quarter of an hour, — that perhaps you are 
breaking it now ; but it is not by ill-temper, or disobedience ; 
will you think and tell me how ?" Still. Ruth hesitated. 
" I cannot see your thoughts," continued Mr. Clifford, " but 
if I were able to do it, should I not have discovered just 
now that you considered yourself very superior to the school- 
children, that you were proud of having had more instruc- 
tion, and considered it impossible that they could know any 
thing as well as yourself? and is not pride one of the works 
of the Devil which you have promised to renounce ?" 

" I did not know I was proud, papa," murmured Ruth. 

" Very likely not," replied her father, " the fault is one 
of the last which we are likely to see or own ; but there is 
a story told us in the Bible of two men — one proud and the 
other humble, — when you have heard it, perhaps you will 
be more able to see which of the two yo\\ sjre like. The 
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words are our blessed Lord's : he says, ' Two men went up 
into the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, and the other 
a Publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself, God, I thank Thee, that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or ev^n as this Publican. 
1 fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. 
And the Publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto Heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.' We will venture 
to change these words, and suppose them to be, * God, I 
thank thee, that I am not as these children are, poor, and 
dull, and ignorant. I am clever in reading, and quick in 
remembering ' " 

" Papa, papa !" interrupted Ruth. 

" You are shocked, my dearest child," said Mr. Clifford, 
'* and so am I, but there is one who must be infinitely more 
shocked ; the God who knows all your blindness, and sin- 
fulness, and sees that you, notwithstanding, boast to your- 
self of wisdom. Do you think your thoughts have ap- 
peared to him like the humble thoughts of his children ?" 
Ruth's eyes glistened, and the work dropped from her hand. 
" I need not say to you," continued Mr. Clifford, " that the 
reason I am speaking seriously upon this subject, is not be- 
cause you could not answer me. It signifies little whether 
you are clever, and able to reply to any thing which may 
be asked you ; but it signifies a great deal that you should 
be humble, becavee without humility, no one can enter into 
heaven." Ruth for the moment did feel humble, and 
scarcely daring to raise her eyes, asked to be forgiven. 
" And is my forgiveness all you want ?" said Mr. Clifford, 
as he kissed her fondly, " can I keep you from being proud 
another time ?" 

Ruth blushed, and then said, " she would remember at 
night in her prayers." 
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'^ And not at night only, but at once," continued her 
father : '* we may neither of us live till night ; and if, be- 
sides asking God's pardon, you like to show me that you 
are really wishing to be humble, you can do it by thinking 
whether there is any thing else in the question we have 
been talking about, which you do not 'quite understand; 
but you must go away now, because I am busy." Ruth 
left the room, and instead of going to play with her sister, 
spent the next ten minutes alone, reading over the cate- 
chism and asking Grod to give her an humble spirit, that 
she might not be tempted again to forget the promise of her 
baptism. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ruth's wishes were very sincere, and for several dayv 
she really did try to remember what her papa had said, but 
no fault can be cured without trouble, especially one which 
is hidden in our hearts like pride. Ruth was indolent, and 
did not watch herself, and moreover, she soon forgot that 
it was necessary to seek assistance from God. When her 
papa spoke to her, she went directly and prayed against 
her fault, because she was told to do it : but she did not 
continue doing so every night and morning. Generally, 
she omitted what she ought to have asked, till her prayers 
were ended, and then she put off doing it till the next op- 
portunity; and thus, though she formed very good resolu- 
tions, she was not able to keep them, since, if the wisest 
of men cannot make themselves good by their own efforts, 
still less can children. Ruth's pride, therefore, was even 
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a greater difficulty than Madeline's thoughtlessness ; and 
though sometimes, when her sister was complaining of the 
trouble of being good, Ruth's conscience smote her because 
she did not try more earnestly herself; she used more fre- 
quently to indulge her self-conceit, and to join in condemn- 
ing Madeline's conduct, without inquiring into her own. 

Three weeks went by, and Alice Lennox was kept at 
the Manor, — like a prisoner, the children said, — for she 
was not seen beyond the gates, except when she went to 
church on a Sunday and in the week-days, and then she 
walked demurely by Lady Catharine's side, and never no- 
ticed her former companions, except by a little nod, if they 
happened to meet in the churchyard or the road. Once 
they had been asked to drink tea, and they were in high 
spirits at the idea of going ; but Lady Catharine was suf- 
fering from a bad headache when the evening came, and 
wrote to put them off, and they had not been invited since. 
Madeline and her sister began to despair of ever seeing 
Alice ; but Mr. Clifford assured them that this was not at 
all Lady Catharine's wish, and in the course of the next 
week a second invitation came. It was accepted directly, 
and at four o'clock, (the time particularly mentioned in the 
note,) the two little girls were sent to the Manor under the 
care of a servant. They were shown into the drawing- 
room, but to their surprise, no one was there. The room in 
other respects looked just as it had done at their first visit, 
except that the rosewood work-box was shut, instead of 
open, and that there were no signs of any one having oc- 
cupied the apartment that day. The two children waited 
for several minutes before any one came to them. The 
house seemed perfectly empty, and they could hear nothing 
but the ticking of the handsome old clock, which was 
placed in a recess in the anteroom. Madeline began to 
think that what Ruth had once said was true, and that it 

6* 
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would be very difficult to play at the Manor. Presently, 
the quick shutting of a door told them that some one was, 
approaching ; then a sharp voice called out to Miss Alice, 
'* to put her books up ;" and directly afterwards, a heavy 
footstep sounded along the passage, and when the drawing- 
room door opened, there appeared, not Lady Catharine, but 
her maid Marsham, a prim, plain-looking woman, about 
forty years of age. 

Now Marsham was in reality as excellent a person as 
Lady Catharine, but she was yet more severe in her man- 
ner ; and when she smiled at the two little girls, and told 
them to follow her, it was with a sort of grim good-nature, 
which showed that she was not in the habit of smiling 
upon every one. '* Lady Catharine is gone out, young 
ladies," she said, as she walked with a solemn step up the 
great staircase, '* but she hopes you and Miss Alice will 
play together till she comes back ; and you are to drink 
tea at six o'clock. Perhaps you had better take your bon- 
nets off before you go into the study." The study sounded 
rather awful, for Madeline and Ruth always called their 
room the school-room ; and Ruth, who had wished to go 
into the garden, felt disappointed. They passed along an 
open gallery, from which they could look down into the 
hall below, and were just going into a bedroom, when an 
opposite door opened, and Alice's bright face peeped out. 
Marsham turned quickly round, "Miss Alice, you'll be 
pleased to put that room tidy :" and the door was imme- 
diately shut. Ruth could not help wondering at Alice's 
obedience, when she remembered how she used to have 
her own way with Benson ; but as she watched Marsham's 
manner, she was obliged to own that it would require a 
good deal of boldness to neglect any thing which such a 
person ordered. When the children were ready, Marsham 
opened a different door from that by which they had en- 
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teredy and showed them into another apartment, much 
smaller, and without any bed in it, and fitted up so prettily 
and comfortably, that they both longed to stop and examine 
every thing attentively; but Marsham carelessly said, 
^' Miss Lennox's dressing-room," and then, passing on, led 
them into the study. It was of a moderate size/ lighted 
by two large sash windows with deep window-seats. The 
walls were panelled, and ornamented by a few pictures of 
scenes from English history. A map of Europe hung over 
the fireplace, and a pair of globes stood in two of the cor- 
ners. In the middle was a round table covered with a 
green cloth, upon which were placed a large bronze ink- 
stand, a writing-desk, and some copybooks; and at the 
lower end was an old-fashioned, carved, mahogany book- 
case, the upper shelves filled by neatly arranged, well- 
bound volumes, and the lower given up for Alice's school- 
books, which were at that instant in any thing but proper 
order. A few handsome chairs, and one with a remarka- 
bly straight high back ; a walnut-tree cabinet, with open 
brass wire doors^ lined with green silk ; a large clock) and 
a faded Turkey carpet, completed the furniture of the 
room. Ruth felt that it was a study, and was more certain 
than ever that no one could play or be merry at the Manor. 
Alice, however, did not appear to be of the same opinion ; 
she was seated on the floor by the bookcase when they 
came in, her lap filled with books, and a heap lyi&g on the 
ground beside her ; but all were thrown down as Madeline 
and Ruth appeared, and her smile and welcome were very 
like what they had been when she lived at the white 
house. 

*< Now don't get into mischief, that's all," said Marsham ; 
"mind. Miss Alice, you don't go down stairs." Alice 
said, '* very well," in an humble tone, and Marsham went 
away. 
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'* We can go to play when I have put the books np," 
•aid Alice, turning again to her emj^oyment ; ** won't you 
help me ?" 

" What a number !" exclaimed Madeline, as she knelt 
down to be near the lower shelf; "you don't learn out of 
them all, do you ?" 

"No," replied Alice, laughing; "but I am to do it by- 
and-by, Lady Catharine says, and such a heap of lessons 
I have now every day, — ^more a great deal than you." 

" It is so strange," said Ruth, who stood by thinking ; 
,"you don't.seem to mind it, Alice." 

" Yes, b|^t I do, I hate it sometimes ; but it is all reg- 
ular, and I think I like that ; and Lady Catharine says I 
get on, and she looks pleased. I dont want to talk about 
lessons now, though ; just give me those French books, 
Madeline, and then we shall have done ; and you shall 
come and see my dressing-room." The books were soon 
arranged, but not carelessly, as would have been the case 
some months before. Alice took pains that every one 
should be in its proper place, and even brought a duster 
from a drawer to wipe one which required it ; and at last, 
after casting a satisfied glance at the result of her labors, 
opened the door into the dressing-room. "It is all my 
own," she said, as she pointed to the neat book-shelves, 
and the china inkstand, and the pretty little cabinet in 
which her special treasures were kept ; " for you know," 
she added, with some hesitation, " I am like Lady Cath- 
arine's daughter now, so it is fit I should have such 
things." 

"No," said Ruth, rather abruptly, "you are not like 
Lady Catharine's daughter, and papa says you never can 
be." 

" Why not ?" inquired Alice, quickly ; " who is to pi 
vent me ?" 
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" But you can't be — ^it is impossible," persisted Ruth ; 
" you can never have the same relations." 

" Oh ! as to that," replied Alice, " I don't want them. 
Lady Catharine says I am her child, and I shall have all 
sorts of fine things when I grow up ; I shall be much rich- 
er than you." 

" I would not change with you," said Ruth : but Made- 
line said nothing. 

Alice felt a little provoked at Ruth's indiiBTerence. 
*^ Look here," she said, opening some drawers ; " these 
are all my clothes — frocks, and capes, and ribands ; don't 
they look pretty?" 

" Yes, very," said Ruth, quietly : " but, Alice, papa told 
me that wearing fine dresses had something to do with 
pomps and vanities ; and that it was wrong. He said so 
one evening when I asked him what pomps and vanities 
meant." 

" No, but indeed, Ruth, it can't be wrong," said Made- 
line ; " because we have our bes\ frocks on now." 

"I forget," answered Ruth, looking a little puzzled: 
" but I know he did say something about it." 

" Never mind !" exclaimed Alice ; " what does it sig- 
nify?" 

"It does signify," continued Ruth, "because I don't 
like forgetting." Alice seemed rather surprised; and, 
turning away, called Madeline to come and admire her 
beautiful sashes ; and she spread them out upon the table, 
while Ruth stood apart by the window. " I have it !" ex- 
claimed Ruth, at length : " he said that it was not naughty 
to like what we have if it was grand or pretty, but that we 
ought not to feel proud about it, and think ourselves better 
than others ; and he wouldn't like you, Alice, to talk about 
beiiig richer than us." 

" I can't help it," said Alice, " if it is true." 
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'' But you boasted," said Ruth. 

" And you would like to be rich, I know ; so there is 
not much difference." 

Ruth colored, and was going to reply, when Madeline 
exclaimed, " Papa scolded one of the girls at the school, 
the other day, about pomps and vanities ; don't you remem- 
ber, Ruth ?" 

" Hester Morris, wasn't it ?" said Ruth. 

" Yes ; do you know, Alice, she spent all her money in 
buying a new riband, when her father and mother had no 
meat for dinner." 

" That was wrong, certainly," said Alice. 

'< Yes ; and papa talked to us a great deal besides ; it 
was one evening when we went down to the shore ; but I 
forget it all now." 

" I remember what he said," continued Ruth : '' he told 
us we ought not to wish for any thing more than we have ; 
and that we ought to be quite willing to be poor ; and not 
to want to have fine names, and to have people thinking a 
great deal about us : so, Alice, you will be very wrong in- 
deed if you care about those things when you grow up." 

" And he said that sinful lusts of the flesh meant greedi- 
ness for us," added Madeline. 

" Well !" exclaimed Alice, growing impatient at haviYig 
what she considered a lecture, " I can't be greedy ; La- 
dy Catharine won't let me have any thing except at 
dinner- time — I mean lozenges and sweet things, as Ben- 
son did." 

'* I thought you said, last time we were here, that she 
gave you some sugarplums," observed Ruth. 

" Oh yes ! just that once ; but she has never done it 
since." 

*' Then you are not as well off as we are," said Made* 
line, opening a black silk bag which hung on her arm : 
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*' see Here ! they are bonbonis — real French bonbons, which 
our aunt Wilson sent us ; and we thought you would like 



some." 



** Oh, what beauties !" exclaimed Alice ; and her eyes 
sparkled with delight : '* all silver, and gold, and pink, and 
blue, and green. I never saw any so pretty." 

'< Madeline and I are going to keep some of ours to look 
at," said Huth : ** it seems a pity to tear them." 

'* I don't see that," replied Alice ; " they are made to be 
eaten. This blue one is chocolate, I am sure ; don't you 
both like chocolate very much t" 

*^ No, not very much," answered Madeline ; " I don't, at 
least : all those I have put by are chocolate, I think." 

" Dear me ! then you don't care for them. I wish you 
would let me have them : and I am so much obliged to you 
for these." 

Alice immediately began. eating the bonbons ; and Ruth 
was uncomfortable, fearing they might have done wrong in 
giving them. *' I thought Lady Catharine did not like you 
to have sugarplmns and things," she said. 

" Oh, that is all nonsense ! they never do me any harm ; 
and Benson bought me heaps : besides these are different ; 
they are bonbons ; so do, Madeline, dear, give me the 
others." Madeline pretended not to hear, for she was not 
inclined to sacrifice her treasures : she thought them as 
valuable to be looked at, as Alice did to be eaten ; and in 
an awkward manner she began turning over the colored 
sashes. Alice, however, was not to be easily diverted 
from her wishes : the more bonbons she had, the more she 
wanted ; and after again warmly expressing her thanks for 
the present she had received, she once more returned to 
the charge, " You know, Madeline, I don't want to do any 
thing you dislike ; but if you are not fond of chocolate, 
they can be no good to you." 
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" Yes, but they can be," persisted Madeline, " if it is my 
pleasure to look at them.'* 

'* Besides, Alice, interrupted Ruth, " you know Lady 
Catharine would not like it." 

" And it is being greedy," said Madeline, delighted to 
find support from her sister ; ** and if papa were here, he 
would talk to you a great deal about not being greedy." 

Alice looked angry. " No, it*s not being greedy !" she 
said : *' I don't want to take them from you, if you can eat 
them yourself; but you don't care for them." 

" But it is being greedy," said Ruth ; *' because if you 
did not think so much about sweet things you would not 
ask so often. You know, Alice, how you used to tease 
Benson to buy you lemon drops whenever she went out." 

*' Well !" exclaimed Alice ; '* I remember who used to 
eat them when they were bought." 

** I did," replied Ruth ; '* but I would not have done it if 
mamma had wished me not ; and you don't think any thing 
about Lady Catharine." 

Alice felt from experience that there was nothing to be 
gained by arguing with Ruth, who generally contrived to 
see the right and wrong of every case clearly, and when 
she did see it, never gave up. Madeline was a more per- 
suadable person ; and Alice did not in the least lose the 
hope of obtaining her wishes ; though she continued silent 
after Ruth's last speech, and gathering up the bonbons from 
the table, put them into a drawer of the cabinet, and went 
on displaying her sashes. '' You never saw all these be- 
fore," she said : " Benson used to keep them. I never did 
till the other day ; but are they not beautiful ?" They cer- 
tainly were very handsome : bright green, and purple, and 
pink, and figured satin, and white with colored roses,— 
such an assemblage as had never been seen by the two 
children, except in a draper's shop at Cottington. " They 
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belonged to an aunt of mine ; — all but tbis one," said Alice ; 
and sbe beld up a very pretty green riband with white 
spots ; '* that was given me yesterday." 

" Yesterday !" exclaimed both the children in surprise : 
'•how very kind of Lady Catharine !** 

" It was not Lady Catharine," said Alice, with a peculiar 
smile ; and then she added, gravely, '' you know it is no 
exact good to me now." 

" Then it must have been Marsham," observed Made- 
line ; " but she does not look good-natured." 

" No, nor Marsham ; but never mind ; somebody gave 
me this riband, and I think it is beautiful." 

" Oh ! but Alice, do tell us ; we won't say any thing 
about it," said Madeline, with her usual thoughtlessness. 

•' No, no !" exclaimed Alice, shaking her head, and de- 
lighted at a little mystery ; *' I shan't tell you any thing, so 
there will be no use in your guessing." 

** Besides," observed Ruth, *' I don't like to promise that 
I won't say any thing ; and I don't think you ought to do 
it, Madeline." 

" Well !" said Madeline, recollecting herself, " I suppose 
I must not promise not to tell ; but I should like to know 
for all that." 

Alice held the riband up to show it off to the best ad- 
vantage, and Madeline again began guessing, when Mars- 
ham came in hastily to say that Lady Catharine desired 
to speak with Miss Lennox. The riband was thrown 
down, and Alice was gone in an instant. Ruth took up a 
book, but Madeline could not withdraw her eyes from the 
beautiful riband. The taste for finery was a folly which 
her mamma had early discovered in her, and often desired 
to correct ; but she was always dressed plainly, and she 
had, therefore, no great opportunity of displaying it. 
Now that there was no one to caution her she gave way to 
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it, and passing the riband round her waist, and holding it 
together that it might not be crumpled, she called to Ruth 
to admire it, and observe how well it suited with her wh'.te 
frock. 

" You will spoil it," said Ruth, scarcely raising her eyes. 

" Oh ! no, I shall not, it would be impossible ; I am not 
tying it. Just see, Ruth, only once." 

'* Yes, well, very pretty ;" replied Ruth, looking up again. 
Madeline went to the glass, and stood before it at a little 
distance that she might see herself plainly. ** If Alice is 
greedy, I know some one eke who likes fine clothes," said 
Ruth. 

'' Not clothes," answered Madeline , " it is only a riband." 

" That is just the ^ame, papa said so ; and he told you 
that mamma often talked to him about it, and that it was as 
bad in us to love to dress ourselves out, as it was in the 
girls at the school." 

Madeline felt a little ashamed, but still persisted that as 
the riband was not her own, there could be no harm in li* 
king to see herself in it ; and Ruth, having given her opin- 
ion, again returned to her book. Madeline continued to 
amuse herself with the sashes, putting them round her, one 
after the other, but finding none which she thought at all 
equal to her first favorite. " How I should like to have 
just such a one !" she exclaimed, at length, her admiration 
having increased to a longing desire to possess the prize, 
especially as it suited so well with her white frock. " I 
wonder whether Alice would give" — ^the sentence was in- 
terrupted, for Madeline caught the sound of footsteps, and 
feeling that she was indulging a foolish wish, she threw 
the riband aside. Lady Catharine entered directly after- 
wards, and Alice with her : she kissed the two children, 
almost affectionately, and said she hoped they had mana- 
ged to entertain themselves pretty well ; but on glancing 
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round the room, and observing the display of Alice's finery, 
she ^ew stem again, and desiring that all that nonsense 
might be put away, she told Madeline and Ruth to fetch 
their bonnets and capes, for they were to go into the gar- 
den, and drink tea in the summer-house. Madeline cast a 
wistful look at the green sash as Alice began folding it up, 
and offered to remain behind and help her ; but Lady Cath- 
arine waved her hand, and pointed to the door, and Ruth 
whispered to her to be quick ; Alice, too, gave a sign not 
to speak, and Madeline felt she must be careful not even to 
appear to disobey. 

What had passed was but a trifle, and in itself seemed 
of very little consequence. Madeline knew that the mere 
admiring a pretty riband could be no harm, and she did not 
think that any one could find fault with her for merely put- 
ting it on, and wishing she had one like it ; but she did 
not remember that a love of finery was one of her great 
faults, and that her mamma had often told her to try and 
not think about her dress at all ; lest she should grow up 
to be silly and conceited, and should forget the promise of 
her baptism, to renounce the pomps and vanities of the 
world. Madeline was thoughtless about every thing — es- 
pecially her faults ; she never saw what she was doing 
till she had committed some serious offence, and the con- 
sequence was that she made but little improvement ; for to 
be watchful over trifles is the only sure way of advancing 
in goodness. Alice being very quick in all her movements, 
joined Ruth and Madeline before they had reached the 
bottom of the stairs. Lady Catharine's presence made 
them all feel shy, but Ruth remarked that Alice did not 
walk away from her, but kept close to her side ; and when 
some question was asked as to what lessons had been done, 
and Alice gave a good account of her day's work, Lady 
Catharine's face looked quite gentle, and her smile was so 
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sweet, that Ruth for the first time thought it might be possi- 
ble to love her. 

The table in the summer-house was spread for tea, with 
bread and butter, and cakes and fruit ; and to the children's 
great pleasure, there were the small brown cups and sau- 
cers, and plates with gilt edges, which they had been in 
the habit of playing with at the white house. None of them 
liad believed it possible that Lady Catharine should think 
of such trifles ; and when, after seeing them comfortably 
seated, she left them to themselves, they were loud in their 
exclamations of surprise and delight : Madeline declared 
that it was not at all like Lady Catharine, and she was 
sure some one else must have begged for them ; but Alice 
said that Lady Catharine often remembered kind things, 
and Marsham had said one day, that she never forgot a 
poor person in her life. Ruth as being the steadiest was 
fixed upon to pour out the tea, and the little party went on 
very comfortably ; the principal amusement being Alice's 
description of what had happened since she came to the 
Manor. Sometimes, indeed, Alice's manner altered, and 
tears were in her eyes, if any thing which was said brought 
. back a particular remembrance of her dear mamma ; but 
she was much more reconciled to her new life than she had 
been at Mrs. Clifford's first visit, and did not protest, as she 
had done before, that she never should like living at the 
Manor. 

The heat of the afternoon had by this time gone off, and 
when the tea was over, Alice proposed that they should 
play hide and seek. There were capital places in the gar- 
den, she said, and they might go into one or two of the back 
courts if they liked it ; " not into the farthest ope though," 
she added, pointing to a wall adjoining the outhouses : 
'* there is a way up there into the strange rooms, and so it's 
forbidden." 
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'*0h! kow I wish it was not!" exclaimed Madeline; 
'*it would be such fun to go ; there must bei something won- 
derful there." 

*' No, there is not," replied Alice : *' I asked Marsham 
about them once ; and she said they were the rooms which 
Lady Catharine had a great many years ago, when Mr. 
Hyde, her husband, you know, was alive ; and that his 
bedroom and study were there, and that makes her so particu* 
lar, because she wants to keep every thing just as it used to 
be, and she thinks that if every one was allowed to go there, 
they would be put out of order ; so Marsham goes in and 
dusts it all herself. I would ask her to take me with her, 
if Lady Catharine had not made such a fuss, and declared 
she would send me to school if I ever did."- 

Ruth looked at the windows, notwithstanding this account, 
with a great deal of interest; and felt that she would rather 
have seen those few shut-up rooms than any others in the 
house ; but there was no good to be gained by wishing, 
and the game began. It was a long and merry one. Be- 
hind old yew hedges, and large trees, and projecting walls, 
and half-open doors the children hid, in the certainty that 
no one would dream of finding them there ; and unmindful 
of Lady Catharine, or Marsham, or the dull garden, they 
made the air ring with their shouts of joyous laughter, as 
loudly as if they had been playing in the shrubbery at the 
Parsonage. 

Alice was naturally the most successful in concealing 
nerself; she knew every turn and corner, for when left 
alone her chief amusement was to spy out all the odd pla- 
ces belonging to the house ; and, at length, after the game 
had continued for about twenty minutes, she was declared 
by her little companions to be quite lost. They had looked 
everywhere, and called, and even entreated that she would 
show herself, but no answer had been returned. 
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** She is gone into the house," said Ruth ; *' and that is 
so foolish when it was against our rule." 

" Yes," said Madeline, *' and if we had done it she would 
have been very angry." 

'* I don't think she can be, either," continued Ruth, after 
a little thought ; " she said to me again that we were not 
to do it just before she ran away." 

'* That might have been for fun, to deceive us," replied 
Madeline ; " you know Alice will do such things some- 
times." 

As she said this Madeline turned down a long walk 
leading to the door of the forbidden court, and when she 
reached the bottom, she leaned against the wall to rest 
herself, feeling tired with play and vexed with Alice ; 
whilst Ruth, determining to make another search, walked 
away in a different direction. Madeline began calling 
again for Alice, and when she stopped, the sound of voices 
in the court was plainly heard. Some persons were talk- 
ing together, and Madeline fancied that one of them was 
Alice. The tone seemed the same, though she did not 
hear what passed. Once more she repeated her name — 
and a moment afterwards a door was shut hastily, and 
Alice, stealing round the comer of the wall, stood by her 
side, laughing heartily. Madeline was eager in her ques- 
tions as to what she had been doing, and where she had 
been hiding, but Alice would give no account of herself, 
and only insisted upon their joining Ruth. Madeline 
agreed ; but as she turned round to pick up her handker- 
chief which had fallen down, she was surprised to see the 
door of the servants' court open, and a woman dressed in 
mourning, and looking extremely like Benson, appear, who, 
after spying about, walked quickly towards a door in the 
garden-wall which adjoined the park. 

''It is Benson, I am sure," exclaimed Madeline, and 
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she was going to run after her, when Alice pulled her 
back. 

*^ No, no, nonsense, never mind," she exclaimed, color- 
ing deeply ; " let us find Ruth." 

'* But it looked just like her ; I am sure it must be her ; 
do let me go and speak." 

** How foolish !" exclaimed Alice ; *^ she is gone now — 
see." The garden door was closed, and the woman, who- 
ever she might be, was gone. Madeline persisted that it 
was Benson, and Alice laughed, and again called it non- 
sense ; and Madeline, whose attention was soon drawn 
away from any subject, returned once more, though with- 
out success, to the question of Alice's hiding-place. They 
fomid Ruth in the summer-house ; she had given Alice up, 
and began to complain that she had broken the rules of the 
game. Alice, however, persisted that she had not, for she 
had not been in the house. 

*'Then you were talking to Benson in the servants' 
court," said Madeline, *' and that was against the rules, for 
you told us we must not go there." 

Alice blushed again ; but before she could answer Ruth 
exclaimed, *' Benson ! is she come back ? and may you see 
her, Alice 1" 

Alice looked still more uncomfortable, and in an awk- 
ward manner said, '* Benson was to have stayed in London 
a month." 

'* But she did not," observed Madeline ; " I am sure it 
was Benson who went through the garden, and I know I 
heard your voice, Alice, in the court." 

^* Listening ! listening ! for shame !" exclaimed Alice, the 
crimson in her cheeks spreading itself over her forehead 
and neck. 

*'It was not listening," replied Madeline, angrily; '*1 
could not help myself." 
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<* Well ! it is of no consequence," said Alice ; ** it is no 
one's business but my own, and we won't talk any more 
about it. I want you to tell me, Madeline, where you got 
your bonbons." 

'* Why, what good can it do you ?" asked Ruth, who 
was struck by the awkwardness of Alice's manner. 

*' You can't have any like them, because they came from 
France," said Madeline. 

Alice looked disappointed, 'f Are you sure ?" she said. 

"Yes, quite; and I know there are none to be had 
here, nor at Cottington ; for mamma tried the last time we 
were there." 

This seemed to settle the question, for the shops at Cot- 
tington contained, in the children's belief, all that was most 
wonderful and beautiful in the world. Alice showed her 
vexation in her countenance, and instead of proposing 
another game, sat down, and began pulling off the leaves 
of the evergreen-honeysuckles which twined round the 
summer-house. '' There is no use in staying here, if you 
are so stupid," said Ruth, after proposing several plays, all 
of which were disliked ; " 1 shall go and feed Marsham's 
rabbits ;" and she walked away. 

Madeline was going to follow, but Alice pulled her back. 
" Stop, Madeline," she said ; " why won't you give me the 
bonbons ?" Poor Madeline felt a little surprise, for she 
had forgotten that any claim had been made upon her. 
" It is very ill-natured of you," continued Alice ; " you 
can't eat them yourself and you won't let any one else 
have them ; and I would give you any thing you like in 
exchange." 

'* Any thing ?" exclaimed Madeline, who had a notion, 
that since Alice had been adopted by Lady Catharine 
Hyde, she must of course possess many more beautiful 
things than she had done before. 
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" Yes, any thing," repeated Alice ; <* I will tell you 
what I would give you, if you liked ; — one of the sashes — 
one of those beautiful sashes you saw in my dressing- 



room." 



*' Would you, indeed ?" and the remembrance of the 
green riband with the white spots came clearly before Mad- 
eline's mind ; '' but you would not be allowed." 

** Oh, yes ! trust me ; I may do just as I like in those 
things ; let me have the bonbons, and you shall have the 
sash." 

The temptation was great, for Madeline had never du- 
ring her whole life possessed any thing so handsome. " I 
should like it very much," she said, " but then " 

** Well, what ? make haste, — why don't you say yes ?" 

** It would be no good," said Madeline, sorrowfully ; 
" mamma would not let me wear it ; she likes Ruth and 
me always to be dressed alike." This was rather a diffi- 
culty ; but Alice, having once made the proposal to ex- 
change something for the bonbons, was not daunted, and 
began to recount her list of valuables, in hopes that Mad- 
eline would find something else which would do as well. 
But it was in vain. Madeline cared neither for wafer- 
boxes, nor colored sealing-wax, nor mother-of-pearl wind- 
ers, nor transparent slates ; she wished only for the rib- 
and, and if she did not have that, she did not want any 
thing. " It is the green sash I should like," she said ; 
" that is the prettiest of them all." 

Alice's face brightened, as if a happy thought had 
struck her. ** Well !" she said, '^ I don't know, perhaps 
it might be managed ; would you really give me the bon- 
bons, if I were to give you and Ruth a sash alike ?" 

Madeline, surprised at the offer, considered for a few 
moments, and then said, ** Yes ;" though not without a lit- 
tle feeling of reluctance ; adding, '* you may let me take 
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them home, and then I will ask mamma to send Smith the 
gardener, with the bonbons to-morrow." 

" No, no, indeed !" exclaimed Alice, " that will never 
do ; Lady Catharine might know about it then." 

To Madeline this sounded as a* reason for not having 
them at all ; but Alice was not thoroughly sincere, and 
when self-indulgence came in her way, she was unable to 
overcome the temptation of gratifpng it, even at the risk 
of doing wrong. Madeline's scruples were therefore laugh- 
ed at, and she was told that it would be necessary to keep 
the bonbons till they met again, for that it would not be 
safe to send them ; that, in fact, it would be as well not to 
say any thing about them. - 

"But I must to mamma," replied Madeline; **1 shall 
show her the sashes to-night, and she will ask directly 
how I came by them." 

At this difficulty Alice began to laugh, and exclaimed, 
" But you don't expect to carry back the sashes with you 
to-night, do you ? why, I have not got them yet." 

" Not got them V* repeated Madeline, with a blank face 
of disappointment, " I thought you said you would give us 
each one alike." 

" So I did ; but the other must be bought first." 

Madeline was puzzled. She knew that Alice was 
scarcely ever allowed to go beyond the park, — never, in- 
deed, unless Lady Catharine was with her ; and how it 
would be possible to procure another riband, equally beauti- 
ful with the one she had just seen, in any place but Cotting- 
ton, was a mystery which she was unable to comprehend. 
Madeline did not know that the green riband had been a 
present from Benson, who had brought it from London only 
the day before ; and, without Lady Catharine's knowledge, 
had managed to see Alice and give it into her own hands. 
Benson had been careful to keep this fact secret, for she 
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knew that Lady Catharine was aware of her great fault, — 
her love of gossiping and repeating strange stories, and 
was determined not to allow Alice to see any thing nlore 
of her. She had, moreover, offended Lady Catharine 
very much, by being impertinent to her when she was first 
informed that Alice was to be taken from her care ; and, 
in consequence, she had been forbidden ever to come near 
the house. 

' Benson was a foolish woman, and did many wrong 
things ; but she was really fond of Alice, and it cut her 
to her heart to be told she was to leave her. Having a 
sister living in Laneton, a dressmaker, she resolved to 
settle with her, and take part of her business ; and ac- 
cordingly, after a journey to London to see some rela- 
tions, she had returned only two days before the visit of 
Ruth and Madeline to the Manor, bringi&g with her the 
gay riband which they had . so much admired! Alice was 
proud of finery, and pleased with the sash, but she knew 
she should not be able to wear it for some time ; and even 
if she could do so, she liked something to eat much better 
than something to wear : the love of eating was as strong 
in her as the love of dress was in Madeline ; and she had 
that afternoon been trying to persuade Benson, whom she 
met while she was seeking for a good hiding-place, to 
bring some bonbons with her the next time she cdme. 
Benson knew nothing about bonbons, or how dear they 
were ; and fancying it would be only the expense of 
a few halfpence, agreed to buy some in the^ village ; but 
she told Alice that she could tiot undertake to bring them 
up to the house to her, because it was only for those two 
days, while the upper housemaid was away, and the under 
housemaid, who was her cousin, was able to keep watch 
for her, that she had been able to come, contrary to Lady 
Catharine's order. If Alice wanted to see her again they 
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must meet at the garden-gate, which opened into the park. 
Alice, had agreed to this, without once considering what a 
very wrong thing she* was doing ; she remembered neither 
Lady Catharine's commands, nor the great sinfulness of 
deceit, nor any thing but her own wishes : for the sake of 
the bonbons, for the pleasure of indulging her taste for 
eating, she was willing to displease not only a human 
being, who had adopted her when she was a friendless 
orphan, but One infinitely greater and kinder, the all-seeing 
God, who hates deceit, and from whom no thought or 
action can be concealed. Madeline saw that something 
was wrong, and she knew that Alice was going to disobey 
Lady Catharine; but though her conscience whispered 
that it would be better to give up all thought of the sashes, 
and that even if she had them her mamma might not like 
them to be worn ; and thatj at any rate, she was indulging 
the love of finery, which she had been warned against, 
still she allowed herself to hesitate, and think, and wish ; 
and the consequence was what might easily be imagined : 
she agreed to give Alice the bonbons when next they met, 
and to receive the two sashes in return. She half re- 
pented, indeed, when Alice told her that she must not say 
any thing to Ruth ; for she had never kept any thing secret 
from her before ; but the idea of surprising her in some 
degree made up for the restraint she was obliged to put 
upon herself; and though unable to find out from Alice 
how the riband was to be procured, she persisted in her 
resolution ; and when the three children were summoned 
into the house by Marsham, no one would have supposed, 
from their merry voices and light stops, that two of them 
had determined upon doing what they knew to be wrong. 
While we think only upon indulging our own wishes, our 
consciences are often silent; it is only when we have 
gained our point that we begin to see how sinfully we 
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faaye acted. If Alice and Madeline had been reminded of 
their baptismal yow, and asked^ whether they had broken 
it by gratifying their desires for the pomps and vanities of 
the world, and the sinful lusts of the flesh, they would 
most probably have answered, " No." They might even 
have supposed that it was only grown-up people who 
could ever be tempted to be guilty of such sins ; but this 
is not the way in which God judges. He sees the work- 
ing of our evil hearts in our slightest actions, and tho 
faults of children are in His eyes very grievous, because 
He knows that they proceed from the deep corruption of 
their nature ; and that if they are not checked they will 
assuredly end in great offences. Alice and Madeline 
knew all this ; that is, they had been taught it, but they 
did not think about it. They played, laughed, looked at 
pictures, and told stories, and enjoyed the dish of raspber- 
ries and milk which Lady Catharine provided for them in 
the study, without any misgiving ; and it was only when, 
an hour afterwards, they knelt down, each in her separate 
chamber, to offer their evening prayers, that any thing like 
a doubt crossed their minds as to whether God was indeed 
well pleased with them. Alice thought of it, but the 
thought was disagreeable, and she turned away from it ; 
and, as soon as the words were repeated, hurried into bed, 
that she might forget it. But Madeline's conscience was 
more tender ; her mamma had taught her to try and recol- 
lect the principal naughty things which she had dene 
during the day, and to mention them in her prayers at 
night, and the agreement with Alice immediately struck 
her as one ; but then if it was wrong it ought to be given 
up ; she ought -to refuse to take the sashes, or to give 
Alice the bonbons ; but she had promised, and Alice 
would think it unkind ; it seemed to her difficult to know 
how to decide ; and in the middle of her prayers she stop* 
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ped to consider. The senrant looked into the room at the 
time, to see if she was in bed, and Madeline thought it 
would not do to determine then ; so she finished her 
prayers with an unhappy mind, and instead of lying down 
in peace, and falling asleep immediately, she tossed about 
restless and uncomfortable for more than a quarter of an 
hour, with all sorts of confused thoughts in her head, and 
with the consciousness that the right way of acting was 
clear, but that she had not strength to follow it. Why did 
not Madeline pray that God would help her ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

There are few children who have not at some time or 
other experienced the same feelings as Madeline when 
she awoke the next morning, with the dim consciousness 
that something disagreeable had happened, or was going 
to happen — ^that there was some cause why she should be 
less lighthearted than usual. The truth was easily re- 
collected ; but, unhappily, Madeline was less inclined to 
do her duty, and give up her wishes in the morning, when 
the sun was shining, and the birds were singing, and every 
thing looked cheerful around her,* than she had been in the 
dark night, when she lay in her bed, with nothing to dis- 
tract her thoughts from the remembrance that she was in 
the presence of the great God, who knew all that was 
passing in her heart. Ruth saw that something was ma- 
king her sister uncomfortable ; and fancying that it was be< 
cause she was not ready with her lessons, she helped her 
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to finish dressing, and promised to hear her repeat them 
-when she went down stairs ; and Madeline did not say that 
this was not the reason, though the day before she would 
have shrunk from the idea of hiding any thing from Ruth. 
She only hurried over all she had to^do, that she might not 
be asked any questions, and then knelt down to say her 
prayers, as usual : but as it had been the night previous, 
BO it was now. Madeline was afraid to use holy words, 
and ask God to keep her from sin, when she was resolving 
to commit it ; she knew well that this would only be a 
mockery. There was a great difficulty in her mind, and a 
long struggle between her conscience, which told her what 
she ought 40 do, and her inclination, which told her what 
she ought not. Still sl^e did not pray to be enabled to act 
rightly; she tried to decide by herself; and the conse- 
quence was, as it always must be, that she went wrong. 
She put off determining the question till another occasion, 
because she said to herself that it was not necessary to 
settle then ; there would be no chance of her meeting Alice 
that day, so she should not be obliged to give her the bon- 
bons, and she would think about it again, when she had 
more time ; perhaps it would be as well to have nothing to 
do with the matter, but she would see ; and having thus 
quieted her conscience, Madeline said her prayers in 
haste, making, at the same time, the excuse for herself 
that she was late. This was but a bad beginning of the 
day, for when we are careless and inattentive to God we 
may be quite sure that we shall not be able to do well in 
other respects ; and before breakfast was ready Madeline 
had spoken several hasty words to Ruth, besides wasting 
her time, and failing to have one lesson as perfect as it 
ought to be. 

Mrs. Clifford, who soon found out if any thing was amiss, 
would probably have made some remark upon her little 
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girl's manner, which was far from being as cheerful as 
usual, if her attention had not been occupied by a letter 
which had arrived by the post, and the interest of which' 
prevented her from paying her usual attention to what was 
going on. She read it twice through, though it was rather 
a long one, and then gave it to her husband ; and, when he 
had ended it, they began talking of the contents. The two 
children, however, could not at all understand what was 
meant. They heard something about their aunt Mary and 
their grandmamma, and a marriage which was to take place 
soon ; but who was to be married, or what their aunt Mary 
and their grandmamma had to do with the matter, they 
could not make out. It was clear, however, that the bu- 
siness of the letter was important ; ibr, directly after break* 
fast, Mrs. Clifford called the children to her, and, afler set- 
ting them some writing copies, told them they were to go 
on by themselves, for that she should not be able to attend 
to them for the next hour ; and soon afterwards they saw 
her walking in the garden with their papa, and talking to 
him earnestly. Madeline felt glad in the hope that she 
should not be called so soon as usual to repeat her imper- 
fect lesson ; and, as it happened, Mrs. Clifford was de- 
tained until she had had time to look over her French and 
geography, and to find out some places in the map which 
she had read of the day before ; no fault, therefore, was 
found, and her mamma even praised her. But Madeline 
was not happy at being praised ; she knew that she did not 
deserve it. The dinner hour arrived, and still there had 
been no opportunity for thinking ; and in the afternoon Mr. 
Clifford took both the children for a walk with him ; and 
they came in only in time for tea, and afterwards went out 
again upon the shore, where they stayed so long that it 
was very nearly their bedtime before they retiurned. 
Madeline's mind had been quite occupied, and she had 
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almost forgotten her engagement with Alice ; and the pain 
she had felt the night before was nearly gone. Yet Made- 
line was not better because she was happier : her happi- 
ness was caused by forgetfulness ; but God never forgets. 
To Ruth the day had been an unpleasant one, though she 
had not the same causes for self-reproach as Madeline. 
She was uncomfortable ; not about herself, but about her 
papa and mamma, who, she could plainly see, had some- 
thing in their thoughts which distressed them. Mrs. Clif- 
ford stayed at home all the afternoon, writing a long letter ; 
and once, on going into the room, Ruth remarked that tears 
were in her eyes, though she tried to hide them ; and di- 
rectly afterwards Mrs. Clifford called her little girl to her, 
and kissed her so often, and gazed upon her so sadly, that 
Ruth longed to ask what was the matter. Her papa, too, 
was not at all like himself when he took them for their 
walk. He was silent, and looked very grave ; and sighed 
when an old man, at whose cottage they stopped, observed 
what a pleasure it must be to him to have his little girls 
with him. Mr. Clifford scarcely ever sighed ; and Ruth 
was sure it must be something serious which could make 
him do so. What it was, however, she could not in the 
least find out, though she thought it must have something 
to do with the letter ; but when she began talking to Made- 
line her fears rather passed away, for Madeline laughed at 
her for worrying herself about it. Ruth went to bed that 
night with much more serious thoughts than Madeline; 
and when she prayed, as she had been taught, that Grod 
would bless her papa and mamma, she really thought about 
the words, and used them from her heart; and then she 
felt relieved, for she knew that if any thing disagreeable 
was going to happen, God would be not only able but will- 
ing to help them to bear it. 

The next two days Ruth watched anxiously when the 
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post came, but it did not bring any letters of consequence, 
and the cheerfulness of her papa and mamma began to 
make her think she must have been fanciful. On the third 
day they were rather earlier at breakfast than usual, and 
the children were sent into the school-room before the post 
came in ; and as they were leaving the breakfast parlor, 
Mrs. Clifford said she hoped they would be careful at their 
lessons, for she had some intention of taking them out 
with her in the afternoon ; perhaps they might go to the 
Manor. Madeline's countenance changed, and she ran 
quickly out of the room. It seemed certain at first that 
she must decide at once ; for Alice would expect the bon- 
bons, and had no doubt procured the sashes. It did not 
seem possible to draw back ; but Madeline could hot make 
up her mind to fulfil her agreement, and again she put off 
the evil hour. It was the time for their writing, and she 
knew her mamma would be displeased if she were not 
ready ; so she resolved not to settle positively to do wrong, 
but to take the bonbons in her bag, and then talk to Alice 
a little more upon the subject. If she did not determine to 
give them, she persuaded herself there could be no harm 
in carrying them with her. So Madeline reasoned ; and 
so a great many other persons reason. They cannot re- 
solve to forsake what is wrong at once ; and they put 
themselves in the way of temptation, and then say they 
cannot help yielding to it. Madeline went to her writing, 
and took more pains than usual with it, and really fancied 
that she was trying to do right ; and when Ruth began 
looking at the door, and wondering why their mamma did 
not'come, she reproved her, and said that she ought not to 
talk and look about her. Ruth, however, could not help 
feeling wonder, though after Madeline had spoken she did 
not express it ; and when, at last, Mrs. Clifford came into 
the room, all her past fears about the letters and bad news 
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roturaed. Mrs. Clifford looked uncomfortable: she sat 
quiet for some time without speaking ; and when she be- 
gan to hear them repeat their lessons, it seemed to be a 
trouble to her, and not a pleasure as it usually was. She 
smiled, however, at the end, and told them they were good 
children, and that she hoped, as she had promised, to take 
them with her to the Manor in the afternoon. 

*' I should like to know what is the matter," said Ruth, 
as they went to their rooms to prepare for dinner : *' didn't 
you see to-day, Madeline, how very strange mamma 
looked ?" 

" Once I did," replied Madeline, " when I said some- 
thing about having a new geography book next month. I 
almost thought she was going to cry ; but you know mam- 
ma never cries, and 1 am sure that could not have made 
her." 

" No," said Ruth, laughing ; *' but it was not only then ; 
it was all the time she was hearing us." 

Madeline merely said, " Was it ?" Had it been any 
other time she would have asked a great many questions, 
and guessed all sorts of reasons ; but just then she was 
turning over her beautiful bonbons, and putting them into a 
bag that she might not be hurried after dinner. 

Mr. Clifford did not come to luncheon, which was still 
another reason for Ruth's thinking that something must be 
going wrong, or at any rate that something important was 
about to happen. She was sure he was not gone out, for 
she had caught a glimpse of him at his writing-table as she 
passed the study door. When they were dressed for their 
walk, Ruth observed the bag hanging on Madeline's arm, 
and asked her why she was going to carry it, as they had 
nothing to take with them. Madeline did not know what 
to reply, but muttered something indistinctly. She did not 
wish to tell a story ; but having begun to do what she did 
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mot like to own, she was induced to say anj thing for an 
excuse ; and besides this she was obliged to crumple the 
bag up, though it was very pretty and easily spoiled, and 
put it in the pocket of her frock, in order that nothing more 
might be said about it. But the visit to the Manor was not 
to be paid that afternoon ; for at the park-gate they met 
Lady Catharine driving in a little pcmy-carriage, and Alice 
with her. Lady Catherine was pleased to see Mrs. Clif- 
lord ; arid, telling the page to hold the ponies, she got out 
and walked with her up and down the straight piece of 
road in front of the park paling ; whilst the children, de- 
lighted at being left together, talked fast and merrily. Mad- 
eline hoped that Alice had forgotten the bonbons ; for, 
notwithstanding her wish to possess the riband in exchange, 
she had been too uncomfortable during the last few days 
not to feel glad to be out of the way of temptation. She 
did not, however, escape so easily. Ruth went to gather 
some wild-flowers in the hedge ; and then Alice, catching 
hold of Madeline's hand, exclaimed, '* Well ! where are 
the bonbons?" 
' " I — I— do yon really want them ?" replied Madeline. 

" Yes, of course ; you don't mean to draw back ? oh, how 
mean !" Madeline blushed, half with anger, half with 
shame. " After all my trouble," continued Alice, " seeing 
Benson and all — for I was obliged to beg for another from 
her." 

" Then you have the sashes," said Madeline, whilst, 
notwithstanding her confusion, her eyes sparkled with de- 
light and expectation. 

" Not yet, but I shall have the other ; Benson says 



so." 



" Have you seen her again then ?" inquired Madeline. 

*^ Yes, once at that gate — ^the garden-gate into the park. 

Do you know, Madeline, I did not half like it, because (^ 
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Lady Catharine, but I had promised you, and so I was 
forced to do it." Poor Madeline felt vexed when she re*- 
collected how foolish she had been in receiving such a 
promise ; and keeping to her resolution of reminding Alice 
that they were doing wrong in deceiving Lady Catharine, 
she now proposed that they should give up the notion al- 
.ogether. To ber surprise, Alice seemed at first a little 
inclined to listen ; for although she did not feel what Mad* 
eline did, when she knew that sbe was grieving her papa 
and mamma ; still she had lately become more desirous of 
pleasing Lady Catharine, whose few words of praise were 
particularly valued, from the fact of their being but seldom 
given. 

" Then I may take them back," said Madeline, as soon 
as she found that Alice agreed with her scruples ; and, as 
she spoke, she opened her bag, and displayed the gay paper 
and gilding in which the bonbons were wrapped. Alice's 
eyes brightened. 

" Oh, Madeline \ I don't know ; how beautiful they are ! 
and so many ! Are you sure they are chocolate ?" 

^' Not sure, because 1 have not opened them all ; but 
several are, I know." 

'' And you don't like them, and I do ; it 6eem8 such a 
pity, — and I know they won't hurt me, I ate all those you 
gave me the other day, and I was not at all the worse for 
it. Just let me look at them one minute." Madeline gave 
up the bag, and Alice put a few in her lap, looking round 
cautiously at the same time, to see that Lady Catharine 
was not near. " I don't believe it would be so very wrong," 
she continued, " it is all nonsense thinking they would do 
me harm, and besides, Benson is to bring me the other 
sash to-morrow, and I shan't know what to do with two." 

** To-morrow ?" repeated Madeline, " then you are quite 
mire of having it ?" 
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" Yes,- quite, Benson's sister, the dressmaker, has it, and 
she is to get it from her. Your white frock would look so 
nice with it, Madeline." 

" Better than it does with this old pink one," said Mad- 
eline, looking down at her dress. At that minute, Mrs. 
Clifford was heard calling to Ruth, who had wandered away 
to some little distance. Alice caught up some of the bon- 
bons to put them again into the bag, but, in moving, several 
fell down. 

" What shall we do 1" she exclaimed, as she stooped to 
look for them ; " Lady Catharine will be sure to see them." 
Madeline drew nearer to the pony-carriage to help in the 
search, but she was not able to be of much use, for Ruth 
came running towards her, telling her that their mamma 
was gone into a cottage with Lady Catharine, and that 
they were to follow directly. 

. '* Coming, coming," exclaimed Madeline hastily ; going 
closer to Alice, she then whispered, " shall I take the 
bag ?" 

" No, no," replied Alice, " I may as well have all now ;" 
and hiding the bag in the corner for Ruth not to see, she 
wished both the children good-by," and began looking again 
for the stray bonbons. Madeline walked slowly away, with 
a feeling of greater pleasure than pain. She had gained 
her wishes, and not entirely by her own doing, and so she 
fancied herself free from blame, and yet her conscience 
still told her all was not right. If she had not brought the 
bonbons with her Alice would not have kept them ; but 
Madeline was glad instead of sorry at being forced to give 
them up, and when the idea crossed her mind that she 
might even now refuse to receive the sashes, it gave her a 
pang, and she said to herself that it would only be foolish, 
since all the harm was done. Alice had seen Benson, and 
taken the bonbons, and it could neither make things bettei 
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nor worse for her to give up her part of the business, and 
part with what she liked, without having any thing in ex- 
change, — ^and after all, it was Alice who had disobeyed. 
This seemed very true, and it passed quickly in Madeline's 
thoughts, as she followed Ruth in silence to the cottage. 
But the sound of Lady Catharine's voice brought the dread, 
Ihat what had been done might be found out, and Madeline's 
heart sank within her. Yet why should it — if she had 
done no harm ? 

The next day was Sunday : there were no letters, but 
Ruth had not less cause for uneasiness than before, for 
there was no longer any doubt that something had hap- 
pened to distress her papa and mamma, — ^their manner 
showed it too plainly. Madeline, likewise, was altered : 
she was fretful and discontented ; but Ruth did not think 
much about it, and was so occupied in watching her 
mamma, that she did not observe a little scene which 
passed between her sister and Alice Lennox, as they met 
at the church door, when the service was over. Alice 
managed to draw Madeline aside, and pulling a small 
brown paper parcel out of her pocket, she offered it to 
her. Madeline shook her head and seemed shocked, and 
Alice colored, and laughed, and tore off a piece of the 
paper to show something green within. Madeline looked, 
and Alice whispered, " Promise you won't show it to your 
mamma, till I say you may." Madeline drew back and 
pushed the parcel away, but as Alice was about to put it 
into her pocket, she caught hold of it to inspect the riband 
.more closely. That second look completed the temptation. 

« Why must not I tell mamma now ?" she said. 

" I can't say ; there is no time : will you or will you 
not ?" Alice laid her hand upon the parcel. Madeline 
gazed with a longing desire to possess ; then yieldedy 
promised, and took possession. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Perhaps it might be interesting if we were to go back 
with Alice Lennox to the Manor, and see what kind of 
afternoon she spent with Lady Catharine Hyde after they 
had returned from the second service, and had looked in 
at the school to inquire how many girls had been present 
8t church, and which were to have prize-marks for good 
behavior. Alice was less talkative than usual, (for, strange 
though it may seem, she was sometimes very talkative 
when alone with Lady Catharine *,) she did not make any 
remarks upon the singing, nor repeat any thing which Mr. 
Clifford had said in his sermon ; neither did she once 
mention the names of Madeline and Ruth. She had a 
weight upon her mind which prevented her from turning 
her thoughts to other things. Lady Catharine, too, was 
silent ; — indeed she seldom said much except when Alice 
began, — but she held her little companion's hand in hers, 
and once or twice patted it, and looked smilingly in her 
face ; and these trifling marks of affection Alice had lately 
begun to understand meant as much, or more, than other 
persons' words. She could not, indeed, tell how much— » 
few children can fully comprehend the love which grown- 
up people feel for them — ^but if Alice had known how, 
when Lady Catharine rose in the early morning, one of 
the first prayers was offered for her ; how, during the long 
day, she was forming schemes for her improvement and 
her happiness , how she watched the changes of her coon- 
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tenance, and joined in every symptom of amendment in 
her disposition ; and how, when night had closed in, and 
Alice was asleep, she would steal to her bedside, look at 
her, and try to discover a likeness to her mother, and then 
bend over, and kiss her, and silently ask God to bless and 
guard her from harm ; — if Alice had known all this, she 
would perhaps have been even graver than she was, for 
hhe would have felt sorrow and shame at the idea of hav- 
ing done any thing that might vex the dearest and kindest 
friend whom she possessed on earth. 

Lady Catharine went to her room for nearly half an 
nour when they reached home, and, during this time, Alice 
\)oked over her collect, and hymn, and a certain portion 
jf the catechism which she did not remember correctly, 
In order to repeat them when she was called. She was 
obliged to be more particular than even in her common 
lessons in having them perfect ; for Lady Catharine always 
said that it pained her to hear sacred things said blunder- 
ingly, as if they were not thought about or cared for. In 
general Alice dined when Lady Catharine had luncheon, 
and drank tea with Marsham ; but on Sundays, in the 
summer-time, she went into the garden, to walk up and 
down and learn all that she had to say, and then return to 
drink tea with Lady Catharine in a little room called the 
study, which opened out of the drawing-room, and which, 
from its having a large bow window and pretty pink fur- 
niture, and containing a number of books and pictures, 
was the most cheerful in the house. Alice, perhaps, would 
have liked better to have had tea in the summer-house, as 
Madeline and Ruth did, but Lady Catharine was afraid of 
her taking cold, and Alice did not venture to ask. This 
evening, however, it was so warm that Lady Catharine 
herself proposed that they should go out for a little while. 
Taking a book with her, she led the way to a bench at the 
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lower end of the broad middle walk, and, desiring Alice to 
seat herself on a stool at her feet, she began to read aloud. 
The book was one of which Alice had already heard a 
considerable portion. It was the story of a man who, 
having lived for many years in a large city with his wife 
and children, was told by a person, whose word he thor- 
oughly believed, that, if he. remained there, he must, with- 
out doubt, miserably perish ; that the city was doomed to 
destruction ; and Vhat his only hope of escape was by 
immediately leaving all he loved — unless he could prevail 
on his family to join him — and setting out on a wearisome 
journey towards a bright and lovely home, prepared for 
him in a distant land by the Lord, whose servant he was. 
It described the sorrow of the poor man, and the obstinacy 
of his wife and children ; the difficulties of his way, and 
the hope which cheered him in the midst of them : and, 
though it was written in old-fashioned language, and there 
were many parts hard to understand ; ' and some which 
Lady Catharine explained in words different from those 
used in the book ; yet, on the whole, Alice was interested. 
She knew well that t^e city was intended to represent the 
evil world ; and the man the Christian, who resolves to 
give up all wicked practices, and live according to the law 
of God ; and that by the lovely home in a distant land was 
to be understood that glorious heaven where all who have 
served their Saviour here shall be happy forever and ever. 
At times Lady Catharine stopped, and asked Alice ques- 
tions, or answered any which were puf to her. Her 
manner was not winning, like Mr. Clifford's, and she did 
not always explain things clearly ; yet Alice, who for many 
months had had no person to instruct her except Benson, 
«was glad to meet with some one who was willing to 
attend to what she had to say, and to try, at least, to give 
her a reason for the things which puzzled her. Lady 
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Catharine had read but a few pages, when, laying down 
the book, she said : — 

" Alice, was there any thing in Mr. Clifford's sermon at 
all like the history of Christian's journey ?" 

Alice looked a little confused, for during the last part of 
the sermon she had not been attending, and she did not im- 
mediately recollect. At length, however, she said : " I 
think Mr. Clifford mentioned something about every one's 
having a journey to go." 

"Yes," replied Lady Catharine, " but can you tell me 
what he said was the first thing which made people set 
out on it in earnest ?" Alice was silent. " It was the 
same thing," continued Lady Catharine, " which made 
Christian leave the city of Destruction, it was a belief in 
what was told him ; and Mr. Clifford said also, that that 
was the reason why when children are baptized they are 
obliged to promise that they will * believe all the articles 
of the Christian faith,' because if they do not believe 
rightly, they will be sure not to act rightly. I think, Alice, 
we read a little while ago in the Bible something which 
will give an instance of this ; of a man who believed, and 
his sons-in-law, who did not believe, and what happened 
to them in consequence." 

" Was it about Lot ?" inquired Alice. 

" Yes," replied Lady Catharine ; " if you remember, 
when Lot went to tell his sons-in-law that the city of 
Sodom would be destroyed, it is said that, < he seemed to 
them as one that mocked ;' and so, when Lot escaped to- 
the mountain, they persisted in staying behind, and were 
burned up with all the othet miserable inhabitants of that 
wicked city. They did not believe, and it is just the same 
in these days." 

** But no one has come to tell us that we shall be de- 
stroyed/' said Alice. 
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Lady Catharine looked vexed, and taking up a Bible, 
which she had with her, she turned to the third chapter ol 
the second epistle of St. Peter, and pointing to the tenth 
Terse, said, " Read it.'* 

And Alice read, " The day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night, in the which the heavens 'shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ; the earth also, and the works that are there- 
in, shall be burned up." 

"You see," observed Lady Catharine, almost sternly, 
" that you spoke without thought." Alice felt ashamed, 
and Lady Catharine continued : *' This is one of the great 
things we are bound to believe, but there are many others ; 
where are they to be learned ?" 

" In the Creed ?" asked Alice. 

" Yes," replied Lady Catharine, more kindly ; " they are 
to be learned from the Creed ; and the Creed teaches us 
shortly what the Bible tells us in full ; and it was taught 
by the Apostles to the early Christians, and by them to 
those who came after them ; and so on down to these 
days. We are certain therefore that it is true." 

" But," said Alice, who had a little recovered her cour- 
age, and was becoming more attentive, " it can make no 
difference whether persons believe every single thing, if 
they do what they ought." 

" It does, though, make a great difference," replied Lady 
Catharine ; " and no persons can do what they ought, in 
every thing, if they do not believe what they ought. You, 
for instance, Alice, if you did not believe what I told you 
the other day about Benson, that she was an ignorant per- 
son, without proper principles, who would lead you into 
mischief, would be unhappy without her, and would think 
me unkind, and perhaps might even be tempted to do 
something wrong in order to see her." At the mention of 
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Benson, Alice was thunderstruck. The color forsook her 
cheek, and again rushed to it, till her forehead became 
crimson, and in an agony of confusion she turned her face 
away, at the risk of bringing upon herself a reproof for 
inattention. She thought instantly that Lady Catharine 
knew all she had been doing ; but Lady Catharine did not 
know, nor suspect ; she only mentioned Benson's name as 
an example, and Alice was much relieved when she went 
on : " You will be able, I dare say, to remember many in- 
stances in which if you had not believed what was told 
you, you would have been led into mischief." 

Alice could not think of any at the moment, for she was 
still rather frightened, and could only answer, " Yes." 

Lady Catharine again took up the book, and continued 
reading ; and Alice, while she listened, forgot her fears, 
but after a time they returned again. Lady Catharine was 
tired, and said she thought tea must be ready in the study, 
and they walked towards the house ; but as they passed 
the servants' court Lady Catharine recurred to the same 
subject, — ^the duty of children to believe what their friends 
tell them, as it is the duty of all persons to believe what 
God tells them. Pointing to the shut-up rooms, she said, 
^' Alice, I think you have every reason to believe my word, 
for I have never deceived you." 

Alice murmured, " Yes." 

*< Then," pursued Lady Catharine, " you must think 
•hat what I tell you I shall do, is my real firm intention. I 
dare say you cannot understand why I should forbid you 
to enter those rooms, and I am not going to give you any 
reasons ; I only want to remind you that as certainly as I 
find you have been there, so certainly I shall send you 
away from me ; where, I cannot tell ; but I will have no 
one in my house, whom I cannot trust." Lady Catharine 
drew herself up and looked very tall, and Alice breathed 

8* 
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quickly, and did not know what to say. Instead of going 
into the house, Lady Catharine turned in the walk again ; 
and fearing that she had spoken harshly, she said in her 
kindest manner, '* It is my love for you, Alice, which 
makes me say this ; I should be so sorry — ^so very sorry — 
to be obliged to part with you ; and yet if I could not de- 
pend upon you, I must do it. But you would travel far 
over the wide world, and find no one who loves you as I 
do;" and Lady Catharine, stooping down, kissed Alice's 
forehead, and added, " you are my own Alice, my child." 
This was one of the few occasions on which Lady 
Catharine had shown something of her real aflfection ; and 
Alice could have been happy and pleased, but for the re- 
membrance of Benson, and the sash, and the bonbons. 
She was indeed glad when Lady Catharine went on talk- 
ing to her in the same tone ; and allowed her, when they 
went in, to pour out tea ; and then began to tell her some 
stories about some of the old family pictures : — all these 
things made her feel at home, and she was sorry when 
Marsham came to tell her it was bedtime ; but, when she 
was left alone, she thought of Lady Catharine only as 
being severe, and when she lay down to sleep it seemed 
as if she could still hear her repeating, — " I will have no 
one in my house whom I cannot trust." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Madeline and Ruth passed the evening somewhat in 
the same way as Alice Lennox ; hut they were not able 
to see as much of their papa as usual, for besides the two 
services, the school, and a funeral, there was a sick person 
to be visited ; and when all this was done, Mr. Clifford 
was tired and obliged to rest in his own room. The tea, 
however, was prepared in the arbor, and the children look- 
ed forward to it with pleasure ; but when the time arrived, 
they found less enjoyment than they had anticipated. 
Both their papa and mamma were silent; and after the 
tray was removed, Mrs. Clifford went away, and her hus- 
band appeared engaged in his own thoughts. Madeline 
and Ruth looked at each other but did not move, and the 
idea came into Madeline's mind, that her papa might be 
vexed about something connected with her. A few minutes 
afterwards, Mr. Cli6ford called them to him, and made them 
sit do^Ti by him, and then he said : " We have been very 
grave to-night, my darlings : don't you think so ?" 

"You have been grave several nights, papa," replied 
Ruth. 

" Yes ;" and Mr. Clifford tried to smile, " I am afraid I 
have, though I don't know exactly why I should be ; but 
people often are grave, without being unhappy, and your 
mamma and I have had a good deal to make us thoughtful 
lately. Do you know your Aunt Mary is going to be 
married ?" 

" Married ! papa ;" exclaimed both the children at once : 
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^ and will she go away and leare poor grandmamma ? Oh !. 
what will ahe do ?'' 

'' Your gra.ndmamma will not be left, I hope," replied 
Mr. Clifford ; ^ at least, I am sure that yoar aant would 
ne?er consent to be married, if there were not some one 
to take her place. But your mamma is your grandmanmia's 
child as well as your Aunt Mary." 

'' Mamma does not live with grandmamma," obserred 
Madeline, '* so she can't read to her as Aunt Mary does." 

'* Suppose your grandmamma were to come and live 
with us," said Mr. Clifford ; " would not that do away with 
the difficulty ?" 

Ruth considered a little, — she did not express much 
pleasure at the prospect, for her grandmamma, Mrs. Beres- 
ford, was very old, and a great invalid ; and whenever the 
children were with her, they were obliged to be extremely 
qdiet, and scarcely ran about or talked at all. ^ If grand- 
mamma lives here," she said, at length, " and mamma 
reads to her all day, there will be no one to hear us our 
lessons." 

" That difficulty may be done away with, too," replied 
Mr. Clifford, with a little hesitation ; " you and Madeline 
may go to school." « 

Ruth raised her eyes to her father's face with an ex* 
pression of complete bewilderment ; while Madeline ex- 
claimed, *' To school, papa, away from you ! when should 
we come back again ?" 

" We should not like it," said Ruth, sorrowfully. 

" I do not think we should any of us like to be separated, 
my dear child," said Mr. Clifford ; " and yet it may be ne- 
cessary." 

" But will it be, papa ?" inquired Madeline ; " and when 
shall we go ? will it be to Miss Freeman's ?" 

" No, not to Miss Freeman's," replied Mr. Clifford with 
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a smile ; " Miss Freeman has too many little girls already 
to take care of : but 1 think very likely it will be to a lady 
near London, a Mrs. Carter, who is a great friend of your 
mamma's. 

" But, papa," began Ruth, " I don't think — it seems " 

here she stopped, not knowing how to proceed. 

" You don't think, perhaps, that I am in earnest, Ruth^ 
because the thought seems sudden ; but your mamma and 
I have been talking about it for several days." 

Poor Ruth looked miserable, and when she tried to 
speak, the words failed, and she burst into tears. Mr. 
Clifford kissed her, and soothed her, but he did not try to 
comfort her bv giving her any hope of remaining at home ; 
for, in fact, from the first moment that he had known that 
Miss Beresford would be married and go to India, if it 
were not for her dislike to leaving her mother when she 
was old and ill, he had determined to propose that Mrs. 
Beresford should come to Laneton to live. Mrs. Clifford's 
time would then be constantly occupied, and there was no 
room for a governess in the house ; it would be right, 
therefore, to send Ruth and Madeline to school, in order 
that their education might be properly taken care of. Mrs. 
Clifford, who loved her mother very much, was pleased at 
the notion of having her with her, and trying to make her 
happy ; but the prospect of parting with her children was 
a great trial ; and nothing but her firm trust that so long as 
she acted rightly God would order all things for good, had 
enabled her to consent with readiness. There were many 
questions asked, as soon as the two little girls understood 
that their papa really meant what he had said, but they 
were principally put by Madeline ; Ruth, although she 
dried her tears, and even tried to smile, still looked dis- 
tressed, and scarcely liked to listen to any thing that was 
said upon so disagreeable a subject. To Madeline the idea. 
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after the first moment, was rather agreeable than not. Of 
all things she liked seeing new places and new people ; it 
would be delightful to go to London, and they should hare 
a great deal to talk about when they came back ; and be- 
sides, it would be so strange to go to school, and to have 
new playfellows ; and, very likely, they should have prizes: 
altogether, she thought there would be a good deal of fua 
in it, but she hoped Ruth would not cry, for all the girls 
would laugh at her. 

'* I shall not cry, you may be quite sure of that,'* said 
Ruth, in an offended tone ; '' I don't do it half as much as 
you do, Madeline, only you like going about, and I don't, 
and that is the reason you don't care ;ad*-l do about 
school." 

** There is no cause to be ashamed of crying, my dear 
Ruth," said Mr. Clifibrd ; " I am not sure that I could not 
cry myself, if I were to try, about it." 

Ruth laughed : " Oh ! no, papa ; men never cry." 

" Not often when little girls see them, certainly ; but I 
have more cause for it now, perhaps, than you have, be- 
cause I see more things to make me uneasy and afraid." 

" Afraid of what, papa ?" inquired Madeline. 

" Afraid lest my two children should not behave well at 
school ; and should forget what they have- been taught, 
and return home spoiled in any way." 

" But our governess will teach as properly as mamma 
does," said Madeline. 

" Yes, I fully believe she will, or I should not trust you 
to her ; but scho(il is a very different place from home. 
There are many more temptations and trials, and you will 
have more companions to lead you into mischief." 

" But we shall not attend to them, papa," said Ruth, 
whose spirit was now roused by the idea of seeing more 
of the world, and being placed in difficulties. 
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*' Ah, Ruth ? that is the danger ; we think we shall not 
do wrong, and so we do not keep ourselves humble, and 
do not pray to God to guard us. It is very much safer to 
feel that most likely we should wish to do as others do, 
because our hearts are as sinful ; and then we shall learn 
not to trust to ourselves, and through the mercy of Grod we 
may escape." 

" But Ruth is always good at home," said Madeline. 
Ruth blushed and felt pleased-; though her conscience re- 
minded her of several faults which none of her friends 
knew. 

" God only can judge whether Ruth is always good," 
said Mr. Clifford ; ^* but I think, if we read the Bible, we 
shall find that all persons have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God ; it is said repeatedly. We sometimes 
fancy we are good, because we are not aware how perfect 
we ought to be. You know we are to keep the command- 
ments of God, and to walk in them all the days of our life. 
Not to keep one or two commandments sometimes, but all 
of them at all times." 

"It is impossible," sighed Madeline. But Ruth said 
nothing. 

'* Imagine What you would be if you were to keep all 
Grod's commandments," continued Mr. Clifford: '<you 
would get up early in the morning, and your first thought 
would be about Him, and His goodness in taking care of 
you ; you would say your prayers, without any wandering 
thoughts ; all the day you would be endeavoring to please 
Him ; you would never use an unkind word, or give way 
to a proud thought, but you would be humble and gentle, 
constantly trying to do what you could to make other 
persons happy, and never seeking your own pleasure in- 
stead of theirs. When you read the Bible, you would not 
do it irreverently, as if it were a common book, but as if 
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you really felt and believed that it was Grod's holy word ; I 
and besides this, you would never be envious nor discon- 
tented, but you would take every thing that happened quite 
cheerfully, because it was ordered by God. Least of all, 
would you ever for an instant attempt to deceive, or say 
any thing which was not strictly true, or do any thing 
which you thought your mamma and I should not like." 
Poor Madeline felt so guilty, as her papa spoke, that her 
cheek became of a burning color; and Mr. Clifford re- 
marked it. " You are not well, my love," he said, anx 
iously. ^ 

" Oh, yes, papa ! indeed I am — quite ; only it is so hot." 

It was the second time that Madeline had been tempted 
to say what approached to an untruth, and from the same 
cause, — a wish to conceal another fault ; so dangerous is 
it ever to yield in the least matters. 

" We will come into the open air," said Mr. Clifford, 
** under the beech-tree ; I think it is rather too warm here 
for comfort." Madeline liked the summer-house better 
than the beech-tree, but she did not dare object, and they 
went. Ruth was thinking upon what had been said ; it 
had given her a clearer idea than she had possessed before 
of what was meant by being xeally good, — ^keeping God's 
commandments ; and she began to suspect that after all 
she might not be so perfect as she was sometimes inclined 
to imagine. " There is no use in wishing to be good, 
then, papa," she said. 

Mr. Clifford seemed a little pained. " But if we have 
promised, Ruth," he said, " and if, when we promised, God 
gave us his Holy Spirit to help us, what are we to say 
then ?" 

" But we cannot be quite — quite good," said Madeline, 
who was trying in her own mind to find some excuse for 
her late naughty behavior. 
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** Not quite," replied Mr. Clifford, " but always endeav- 
oring to be ; which is all that God requires of us, when 
He requires us to promise that w« will keep His holy will 
and commandments, and walk in the same all the days of 
our life. How good, indeed, we might be, if we were to 
serve God from the beginning of our lives. He alone can 
tell ; certainly, very, very much better than we are ; and 
that is the reason, my dear children, why I am so desirous 
that you should commence early." 

** When we go Co school," said Madeline. 

" No," replied Mr. Clifford, " now, — this very moment. 
Perhaps you will not live to go to school." Madeline was 
frightened. It seemed more dreadful then to think that 
she might die, than it had ever done before ; yet, with her 
usual thoughtlessness, she forgot her dread as Ruth began 
asking some more questions about Mrs. Carter, and where 
she lived, and how old her mamma was when she went to 
school ; and at last, when Ruth ran away to meet her 
mamma in one of the walks, Madeline ran too, and was 
soon talking as fast as if nothing was the matter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A FEW days afterwards, Mrs. Clifford was seated in the 
drawing-room at the Manor conversing with Lady Catha* 
rine Hyde, and Madeline and Alice were together in the 
school-room. Ruth had a cold, and was therefore kept at 
home ; and Madeline was not very sorry for this, because 
she wbhed extremely to see Alice alone, and to prevail on 
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her, if possible, to allow the sashes to be shown to Mrs. 
Clifford. She had an excellent opportunity on this occa- 
sion, for they were sent out of the room, and told not to re- 
turn till they were summoned ; and nearly an hour elapsed 
before any one came to them. All this time Lady Catha- 
rine and Mrs. Chfford were engaged in an interesting con- 
versation ; Mrs. Clifford was repeating to Lady Catharine 
the history of Miss Beresford's intended marriage, and the 
difference it was likely to make in the plans for the educa- 
tion of Ruth and Madeline ; and Lady Catharine was giv- 
ing Mrs. Clifford some idea of her thoughts and wishes 
about Alice. Lady Catharine's notions did not, indeed, 
entirely suit Mrs. Clifford ; she considered some of them 
strange, and not likely to answer, but she was pleased to 
hear them, because of the deep interest she took in the 
child, who had been the playfellow of her own little girls ; 
and who seemed left without the usual advantage of near 
relations to take charge of her. Lady Catharine thought 
Mrs. Clifford perfectly right in all she meant to do, and in- 
quired many particulars of Mrs. Carter's school ; saying, 
that if she were ever obliged to. part from Alice, it would 
be a satisfaction to know some place to which she might 
be sent without danger ; " not that I have the least idea 
at present," she continued, " of making any change in 
Alice's life ; if I do, it will be entirely from her own fault." 

" She seems gentle and well-disposed," observed Mrs 
Clifford. 

" Yes, I think she is," replied Lady Catharine ; " at 
least, if she has a bad temper, she never ventures to ex- 
hibit it either to Marsham or me ; and she is quick at her 
lessons, and obliging, and contented ; but all this is not 
sufficient for me, my dear Mrs. Clifford ; I must have sin- 
cerity ; and sincerity, I am sadly afraid, Alice does not 
possess." 
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*' She has not had much »care, then, taken of her, I sup- 
pose," answered Mrs. Clifford. 

" Yes, indeed, she has, at least till within the last year, 
just as much care as you, or I, or any one else. She 
could have learned nothing that was evil from — " Lady 
Catharine paused — even then, after so many months, she 
could not mention Mrs. Lennox's name without tears. " I 
wish but for two things," she added, — " truth and obedi- 
ence ; so long as I have these, I am contented, but if 1 
ever have reason to suspect that Alice is deficient in them, 
in truth especially, I shall think it my duty to send her 
away to some place where she will have fewer indul- 
gences." 

'* I do not see that she can have many temptations to do 
wrong here," said Mrs. Clifford ; ^* she has seldom any 
companions." 

'* No ; but if it is in a child's heart to be deceitful, she 
is sure to find out some occasion of being so ; and Alice, I 
am afraid, was taught much that was bad by that foolish 
woman, Benson. At any rate, I have so arranged, that I 
shall soon discover whether she is really to be trusted. I 
have given her one command — a very easy one, which if 
she should break, my confidence in her will be gone, and 
then the sooner she leaves Haseley Manor the better. 
The discipline of a school will in such a case be the only 
£i education for her." Mrs. Clifford knew what conunand 
Lady Catharine meant, but before she could tell exactly 
what to reply. Lady Catharine went on : " There are, you 
know, some rooms in this house for which I have a pecu- 
liar feeling of reverence. The happiest moments of my 
life were spent in them ; and, since my earthly joy has 
been destroyed, I have taken a kind of sacred pleasure in 
keeping them just as they were during my dear husband's 
ifetime ; all his books, and pictures, and writings remain 
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in precisely the same position as when he left them, and 
so it is my wish that they should continue till my death. 
Perhaps it may be a fancy — a very peculiar one, but still I 
have it strongly, and I do not see why I should not indulge 
it. I have therefore forbidden any of my servants, except 
Marsham, to go into these rooms, under any pretence what* 

m 

ever ; and the same orjer I have given to Alice, and if she 
should disobey it, I shall have no difficulty in finding it out 
immediately : it is her trial, and upon her going through it 
well must depend, not my affection, (that can never change, 
for I love her for her mother's sake,) but my trust in her. 
The rooms are often locked, but at times they are purposely 
left open ; and hitherto I have had no cause to think that 
Alice has been ungrateful enough to disregard my wishes." 

At this account, part of which only was new, Mrs. Clif- 
ford felt uncomfortable. She did not agree with Lady 
Catharine, as to its being a good thing to put any such 
temptation in Alice's way ; but she was not asked to give 
her opinion, and Lady Catharine's very decided manner 
made every one shy of differing from her. Yet Mrs. Clif- 
ford was so honest and open in her character, that she 
could not prevent her feelings from being expressed in her 
countenance, and Lady Catharine immediately inquired 
whether she had any reason for suspecting that Alice had, 
as yet, been guilty of deception. 

'* Oh ! no, none in the least, I was only thinking that if 
the door were kept locked,^ it might be safer. To see it 
open must excite her curiosity." 

" That is the very point. As she grows older she will 
constantly meet with temptations of the kind, and it is right 
that she should be early trained to resist them ; at any rate 
(and Lady Catharine drew herself up) it is my will." 
There was nothing to be said against this, and if there had 
been, Mrs. Clifford saw that nothing was to be gained by 
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any attempt at argument. Lady Catharine had a natural 
fancy for trying experiments, doing things in a different 
way from every one else ; and as she had succeeded in 
making the cottagers rear chickens, and raise potatoes, 
according to her own peculiar views, so she imagined 
that she should also succeed in educating Alice Len- 
nox. 

In the mean time, Alice and Madeline had been tolera- 
bly amused and happy. Not as happy as they were be- 
fore either of them had had any thing to conceal, but still 
rather merry than not. Madeline did as she had resolved : 
she asked Alice to consent that the sashes should be shown 
to her mamma ; and so far she did right ; but when Alice 
refused, she did not trouble herself any more about the 
matter. Both were very well contented to make out a 
game with the bonbons, which Alice had left, — a game in 
which Alice kept a shop and sold them, and Madeline 
went to buy, and paid for them with some shells which had 
been picked up on the shore. After a little while, Alice 
began to think that it would be pleasanter to go into the 
passage, and play upon a high window seat which had two 
steps up to it, and this accordingly they did. Alice took 
a number of other pretfy things, pincushions, and beads, 
ahd colored papers, out of her play drawer, in order to 
make what she called a bazaar ; and when they were all 
spread out they looked extremely gay, and Madeline was 
delighted, and heartily wished that Ruth had been there 
too. By-and-by, however, they grew a little weary, and 
sitting down on the steps they began talking, while Alice 
amused herself by tossing the bonbons up in the air, and 
catching them again in her hand. Presently, one fell on 
the floor, and being round, it rolled along the ground and 
behind a door which stood a little way open. Alice starr- 
ed up, gathering the remainder of the bonbons together in 

9* 
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her lap ; *' Oh I" she exclaimed, *< it is gone, quite g<me, 
and into that passage, — what shall I do ?" 

" Why ? what do you mean ?" said Madeline, *' we shall 
find it directly." 

'* No, no," exclaimed Alice, hastily, and catching hold of 
Madeline's frock, she prevented her from moving : ^* don't 
you remember ? I told you just now, that is the very door, 
the way into those rooms ? I don't dare go." Madeline 
looked rather aghast. 

"If Lady Catharine finds the bonbon there, she wiU 
think you have been in," she said. 

" No, not if I tell her how it happened. If it were a 
ball or any thing, I should not care, but one of those stupid 
bonbons. What shall I do ? How I wish I had never had 
them ! and I don't like them so very much now, there is a 
nasty taste in the chocolate." 

" If Lady Catharine asks how you came by them, what 
shall you say ?" 

'* Oh ! the truth, I must of course — ^that you gave them 
to me." 

" And mamma will hear about it, and be angry," contin- 
ued Madeline ; *'and perhaps she won't let me keep the 
sashes if she knows how we exchanged. Oh that tire- 
some bonbon I" 

<* There is no use in talking of all that," said Alice ; 
" what shall we do now ?" 

" Yes, what shall we do ?" It was a question which 
neither of the children knew how to answer. 

At length Alice said, " It must be just behind the door ; 
looking for it there won't be going into the rooms." 

« No," said Madeline ; " let me go, and I shall find it, 
I dare say." Alice hesitated a little ; she fancied that Made- 
line would not see as well as herself, and perhaps would 
only roll it along further, or do something equally awk- 
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ward ; for Madeline was rather famous for doing awkward 
things. " If it were known," continued Madeline, " Lady 
Catharine would not scold me as she would you.'' 

" But," exclaimed Alice, who with all her faults was 
not ungenerous, " I should not like that. The honbon is 
mine, and I threw it there, and if any one goes for it, I 
must." 

**You must be quick then," said Madeline, "mamma 
won't slay much longer." Alice stood upon the step, un- 
certain how to act. *^ You need not go in, only jupt peep 
round," said Madeline : " but make haste." The slamming 
of a door was heard at the same instant, and Alice thought 
Lady Catharine was coming. 

** I can't go," she said, and she reseated herself. But 
again there was stillness, the slamming of the door was 
merely accidental, and there were no signs of Lady Cath- 
arine, or Mrs. Clifford. 

'* Now then," half whispered Madeline, who, to do her 
justice, felt more for Alice than for herself; "don't go in 
but just try behind for it." 

Alice moved slowly forward, pushed back the forbidden 
door, and put out her hand, in hopes of feeling the missing 
bonbon : but no, it was not to be felt, and she was obliged 
to advance one step into the passage. Still it was in 
vain, and the next moment Alice was fairly within, search- 
ing for it in every direction. The light was not very 
clear, for it came through a stained glass window, and in 
the passage — which was broad, but not long — ^there were 
some old lumbering pieces of furniture. Alice was about 
to give up looking, and resign herself to her fate, when 
her foot touched something small and roimd, and the 
bonbon rolled away still further. Alice thought she could 
not then give it up as lost ; but again it was nowhere to 
be seen, and Madeline, who was keeping watch, becama 
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frightened, and fancying she heard some one coming, 
treated Alice in a loud whisper to return, Alice, however, 
notwithstanding her fears^ was now too curious and too 
interested to listen. She had disobeyed, and she must 
take the consequences ; and, since she had ventured so far, 
the was resolved to take one peep round the comer, al* 
though with a very faint hop« of finding what she wanted. 
Heedless, therefore, of Madeline's words, she moved a 
few steps, and then saw to her disappointment that a dooF, 
apparently closed, prevented any further advance. The 
bonbon, too, was gone — or, at least, it was beyond her 
reach ; for, on stooping down, she saw it safely resting 
far underneath a very heavy ebony cabinet, which it would 
have been impossible for any single person to move. 
Alice was so far satisfied that she was nearly sure no one 
would notice it; but, now she was there, would it not be 
worth while just to push aside the door and s«e what was 
to be discovered within ? Certainly it was a great tempta- 
tion : the door stood ajar ; and, without delay, Alice put 
out her hand, and it was opened. There were the for- 
bidden rooms — two, opening one into the other ; large and 
high, and hung with crimson curtains ; and panelled by a 
dark oak wainscot. They were handsome and gloomy, 
like many in the other parts of the house, except that 
there were more pictures, and larger ones, against the 
walls, than were to be seen elsewhere, and that, at the 
bottom of the inner room, there was a glass, reaching from 
the ceiling to the fioor. Chairs there were also, and 
tables, and a writing-desk, and books, and pens, and papers, 
and an inkstand, besides a heavy leathern armchair — 
pushed aside, as if some one had only just risen from it. 
And yet years had gone by since any one had sat in that 
chair, or used those pens, or opened those, books. Since 
the day when Mi. Hyde was seized with the illness which 
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caused his death, not one of the articles which lay tipon 
his table, or were used for the furnishing of his room, had 
ever been displaced. Many, many changes had there 
been since in his native village ; old houses were de- 
molished, and new ones built up ; walls were raised, and 
gardens planted, and trees were cut down, and sold : even 
in his own home there were alterations in the walks and 
shrubberies, and changes in the arrangements of the 
house, but still there remained the scattered papers, and 
the pen resting in the inkstand, and the old-fashioned easy 
chair, precisely in the position in which they had all been 
left on that fearful, sorrowing day, which had been the 
most miserable of Lady Catharine Hyde's existence. 
Alice knew this, and she felt it; even at that time, when 
she was so full of haste and alarm, she felt that there was 
something strange and awful in looking at things just as 
they had been used and left by one who was long since 
gone to the unseen world. A shuddering came over her, 
and, without attempting to move, she stood at the entrance, 
with her eyes fixed upon the large glass, which by reflec- 
tion increased the length of the apartments. The house 
was always quiet ; but now there was not the least sound, 
not even the ticking of a clock, to disturb the stillness of 
those solemn chambers, which seemed to belong, not to 
the living, but the dead. Alice was frightened ; a thought, 
a horrible thought, entered her head. It had been the 
will of Grod that he who had lived in those rooms should 
die almost suddenly. It might be His will that she should 
die also ; and, if it were, should she be ready to go ? 
Was she really honest, and true, and earnest ; trying to do 
every thing she knew was right, and practising no deceit ? 
Would God indeed receive her as His child, " a member 
of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven 1" 
or would he cast her away with those terrible words, 
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** Depart from me into everlasting fire ?" The questions 
take some moments to write, but only one to think ; and 
when Alice had thought, a wretched remembrance of all 
her naughty actions came across her, and in an agony of 
terror, she turned away and ran back along the passage. 
The door at the end was nearly closed, and Alice sofUy 
called Madeline, but no Madeline answered. She peeped 
out, but no one was in the gallery ; only Lady Catharine's 
voice in the hall below was heard repeating her name 
angrily. Alice ran out, and at the same instant a door 
near her was opened, and Anne, the housemaid, Benson's 
cousin, met her. Alice blushed and trembled, and would 
willingly have passed, but she was stopped. 

'* Miss Alice ! out of that passage ! what will my mis- 
tress say ?" 

Alice's face became white with fear. " Anne — ^pray, 
you won't — ^you can't tell," she exclaimed ; " I only went 
to look for " 

" Alice — Alice ! — where is Miss Lennox ?" asked Lady 
Catharine from below. 

" Hark ! I must go— it would be so cruel — ^Anne, pray 
— ^pray," and poor Alice caught hold of the girl's hand en- 
treatingly. 

" Well ! there, we'll see — ^I can't tell— -don't pinch so. 
Miss Alice." 

Lady Catharine's step was heard ascending the stair- 
case, and Alice felt as if she should have fallen to the 
ground. She looked so ill that Anne saw it would not 
do to trifle with her, and, hastily whispering <* Don't look 
so. Miss Alice, pray don't look so— nobody will tell," she 
left her. 

Alice did not stay a moment longer, but, summoning all 
her courage, she ran down stairs, and met Lady Catharine 
just as she reached the first landing-place ** Did you 
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want me ? I thought I hea^d some one calling me ?" she 
said, in as free and open a manner as she conld put on. 

Lady Catharine looked exceedingly displeased. " Yes, 
Alice," she said, " I did want you, hut it is too late now ; 
Mrs. ClifTord and Madeline are gone: strange behavior, 
indeed, it is to leave your young companion by herself, 
and nol to take the trouble to come and wish her good-by.** 

" It was only for a minute," replied Alice ; " and I did 
not know she was going so soon.'' 

*' Madeline ^Clifford is very good-natured," continued 
Lady Catharine, << and she tried to make the best of it ; 
but I could see from her way of talking that she was 
vexed ; and you look strange too ; I am afraid you have 
been quarrelling." 

" Oh, no, no !" exclaimed Alice, ** indeed we have not ; 
I like Madeline— I like to play with her very much." 

" Then you must be careful in your behavior ; Mrs. Clif* 
ford will never allow her little girls to come here to be neg- 
lected. What have you here ?" and Lady Catharine put 
her hand upon the bonbons, which Alice still held in her 
frock : this was the climax of Alice's alarm, for she had 
forgotten them till then. She paused, and looked confused, 
and many thoughts rushed instantly to her mind ; and the 
next moment she said in a clear firm voice. *' They are 
Madeline's ; we have been playing with them." 

" Oh," was all Lady Catharine's reply ; " then I shall 
keep them, and return them to her the first opportunity ; 
and I shall tell her that for the future she must not bring 
such things here : I do not approve of your eating them." 

Alice silently delivered up the bonbons, and Lady 
Catharine told her to go to the school-room and finish her 
lessons, as she wished to take her with her into the village 
in the evening. Alice obeyed, and for the first moment, 
with a relieved mind ; but immediately afterwards a dark 
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cloud of miserable feelings overpowered her. She had es- 
caped a present dinger, but at what -a price ! she had told 
a lie ; firmly, openly ^ without any hesitation ; she had 
spoken words which wore utterly false* A deadly sin, per- 
haps the greatest a child can commit, was on her con- 
science, and how could she know a moment's happiness 1 
And was it likely that she could remain without being found 
out ? Madeline w tuld surely speak the truth at once ; and 
even if Lady Catharine were to forgive the grievous fault, 
which she would then discover^ there stilh remained the 
lost bonbon behind the ebony cabinet, which at any instant 
might be the means of betraying her act of disobedience in 
entering the forbidden rooms ; or, what was still more pos- 
sible, the house-maid might take it into her head to tell 
upon her, and spo be the means of her losing Lady Catha-' 
hue's favor forever. Alice had many faults, but she had 
also by nature a warm heart, and it was this idea more than 
any other which made her utterly wretched. 



CHAPTER X- 

Can it be supposed that Madeline was happy when she 
returned home, and met Ruth's bright, smiling face, and 
heard her declare that she had been longing for her to 
come back ; that she wanted of all things to know all they 
had been saying and doing ; and to hear if Alice had asked 
after her, or seemed sorry that she was not there ? Mad- 
eline, for almost the first time in her life, was unwilling to 
stay with Ruth ; she did not like to see her — indeed sh« 
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did not like to see any one. It was very true that she had 
done nothing so wiong as Ah'ce, but her fault, her folly, in 
wishing for the sashes was at the beginning of the mis* 
chief, and the belief that she was the only person who was 
aware of Alice's disobedience made her feel uneasy. If 
Alice were discovered she might be blamed also ; and oh ! 
how heartily did Madeline now repent having indulged that 
first seemingly little sin, a taste for the vanity of dress.- 

Madeline's unhappiness, however, though it was noticed^ 
was not thought strange by her papa and mamma, espe- 
cially when, the next day, a letter arrived from Mrs. Beres-^ 
ford, accepting the invitation to Laneton ; and another from 
Mrs. Garter, saying that she was very willing to take charge 
of the two children, and that at the end of September she 
expected to have two vacancies in her school, which would 
enable her to receive them. Ruth and her sister were not 
positively told that it was fixed for them to go, but it was 
considered almost as a certainty ; and neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Clifibrd felt surprised that they should both at times look 
grave at the prospect of soon leaving their home. Mr. 
Clifibrd did not allow this idea to interfere with their usual 
way of going on ; they were still kept to their lessons, and 
required to attend to their regular duties, for he knew that 
it could neither be for their improvement nor their happi- 
ness to have their minds unsettled ; and this, perhaps, was 
rather a comfort to Madeline. It occupied her ; and she 
had not so much time for wondering how Alice was enga- 
ged, or whether her disobedience had been found out ; and 
though something was constantly happening to recall to her 
thoughts what had been done, yet she was less uneasy than 
she would have been if she had nothing to divert her mind. 
Madeline was growing used to the feeling of having some- 
thing to hide ; it was dreadful to her at first, but by de- 
grees it grew less and less painful : and it is the way with 

10 
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US all ; but it is not because we do not see our faults, of 
think about them, that we are really good in the eyes of 
God ; rather we ought to be very much frightened at our- 
selves when we find that we are becoming accustomed to 
doing wrong. Occasionally, however, Madeline's cim- 
science seemed to wake up, as it were, and reproach her ; 
but this was not, as might have been expected, when she 
knelt down at night, and in the morning, to say her pray- 
ers ; for persons soon become accustomed to repeating the 
most solemn words without any thought of what they mean : 
neither was it when she read over a list of questions which 
her mamma had drawn out to help her to remember what 
she had been doing, and whether she had been careless, 
or deceitful, or cross, or inattentive at her prayers and 
Scripture reading, or otherwise sinful. Madeline, as yet, 
did not know the re^ use of this habit of what is called 
self-examination — ^how necessary it is for every one, who 
would live so as to please Grod — she read the questions 
over, as a matter of course ; and sometimes one or two 
things would suggest themselves, but she did not in gene- 
ral try very much to remember, and now there was some- 
thing which she would rather have forgotten. 

The occasions when Madeline did feel that she had 
been behaving ill, were when her papa was talking to her. 
Mr. Clifford's manner was so earnest and reverent, and yet 
so affectionate, that it was impossible for any one to listen 
to him without paying attention ; and Madeline loved her 
papa dearly ; and when she reflected that if he knew what 
she had done he would be vexed and unhappy, she was 
vexed and unhappy herself. This feeling was increased 
to the utmost one afternoon when she had been for a walk 
with Ruth and her papa. On their return Mr. Clifford 
proposed that instead of going at once to the Parsonage, 
they should turn down the lane which led to the sea-sidei 
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and rest a little while on a ledge of low rocks, which al- 
ways afforded a dry seat* It was not quite high tide, but 
the wares were stealing in nearer and nearer, rippling 
gently over the sand, and sparkling as they caught the 
rays of the evening sun, which was sinking low in the 
western sky, and casting a long line of golden light across 
the smooth waters of the bay. There was soipething soft 
and soothing in the stillness and beauty of the scene and 
the hour ; something which Madeline and Ruth felt though 
they did not speak of it. They became more silent, and 
their steps were slower ; and instead of wandering away 
to look for sea-weed, or gather pebbles, they stayed con- 
tentedly by Mr. Clifford's side, waiting till he should choose 
to speak ; but they waited for a long, or at least what 
seemed to them a long time. Mr. Clifford's eyes were 
fixed upon the far distant line, which, indeed, could scarce- 
ly be distinguished, where the deep colors of the sea melt- 
ed away into the paler tint of the sky, and he seemed to 
be in deep meditation. Perhaps he was thinking upon 
the awfulness of that glorious work of God, the broad deep 
ocean ; so broad that millions and millions of human be- 
ings might find space to travel over its surface together ; 
and so vast and deep, that they might all in an instant 
sink beneath it and perish, and yet not a single mark re- 
main to tell where they had died : or he might have been 
considering the immensity of the sky which was above him 
and around him ; how it was formed by the same Being 
who made the little insects which we tread under our feet, 
and how that Almighty God, the Lord and Creator of all 
things, had in His wonderful mercy given up His blessed- 
ness and His power, and condescended to live in this sin- 
ful world, and die in agony and shame for the sinners who 
had rebelled against Him. Some such thoughts were cer- 
tainly in Mr. Clifford's mind, for they were &ere conBtant- 
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ly ; he had learned to remember Grod everywhere ; and all 
the beautiful things which he saw in nature brought with 
them some idea of religion, in the same way as the pre- 
sents given us by friends teach us to recollect, and love, 
and feel grateful to them. Yet Mr. Qifibrd's look was dif- 
ferent from usual; he had a sense of something painful 
which was going to happen ; and wheo, after his long si* 
lence, he turned to speak to his children, his voice was 
not really cheerful, though he tried to make it so. " A 
few more weeks," he said, " and then you will probably 
have very different things to look at, Ruth ; how do you 
think you shall like all the gay carriages, and horses, and 
the fine shops, and the crowds of people, and the noise and 
bustle of London ?" 

'* 1 shall be glad to see it all," said Ruth, in a timid 
voice, as if unwilling for her papa to suppose that she was 
looking forward to any pleasure in going from home. 

*' That is right, my dear child," he replied, '* always 
speak the truth. You don't dislike the notion of going to 
school as much as you did, do you ?" 

'^ No, papa, not the going to school ; but the going away 
from you I do, just as much." 

" School will not be at all unpleasant to you, if you 
make a point of doing all that you are told, and being quite 
sincere in every thing you say," replied Mr. Clifford. 

" Mamma says Mrs. Garter is very kind, and is not fond 
of making rules," said Madeline. 

** No, and so you ought to be the more particular. But 
do you know, Madeline, my fear for you both is, not that 
you will do great naughty things, but little ones." 

" Oh, papa, why ?" exclaimed the children together ; *' it 
can't signify half as much." 

" Perhaps not ; but I think you are tolerably safe from 
some great sins, — ^lying and stealing, for instance ; but I 
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do not think you are at all safe from what are thought lit^ 
tle^ones, — indolence, and pettishn^ss, and carelessness, 
and equivocation ; and shall I say pride, Ruth, or is that 
one of the greater offences 1" Ruth blushed. 

'^ But if we never do any thing more than these little 
things, we shall be pretty good," said Madeline. 

" Pretty good will not do," replied Mr. Clifford ; " we 
are never told in the Bible to be pretty good, but very 
good ; perfect, even as our Father which is in heaven 
is perfect." 

" And will God be angry with us just the same as if we 
did tell lies and steal ?" asked Ruth, gravely. 

" Yes, Ruth, if you do not try to grow better : you know, 
in cases of illness, people die from colds and seemingly 
trifling complaints, as often, or oftener, than from dreadful 
accidents, or the plague, or horrible fevers ; and so we 
may all die an eternal death, I mean we may all be pun- 
ished everlastingly, not because we have apparently any 
thing very shocking the matter with our souls, but because 
we have a great many little things which prove that we 
have no love to God in our hearts." 

Madeline considered for an instant, and then said, 
^' Carelessness does not seem to be very naughty." 

** Few of our faults seem to be very naughty," answered 
Mr. Clifford, *' and that is the danger. I dare say Cain's 
fault in being envious of his brother, because he had 
more of God's favor than himself, did not seem very naugh- 
ty, — ^it was only something in his mind ; but if envy vas 
the beginning of his sin, murder was the end." 

''Oh! but, papa," exclaimed Rutlj, ** it would be quite 
impossible for us to be like Cain." 

" Indeed, Ruth ! I cannot see it. It is not impossible 
for us to be any thing that is wicked, if we do not try, by 
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the help of God's grace, to keep ourselves ia that state of 
salvation in which we were placed at our baptism. ** 

" I don't understand about a state of salvation," said 
Madeline, quickly ; '* I never do when we say it in the 
catechism." 

Mr. Clifford did not reply immediately ; he seemed to be 
occupied in watching a boat which was just putting off 
from the shore. Old Roger was in it, and one of his grand- 
sons ; and after a slight exertion it was pushed into the 
deep water, and the two men, with their oars skimming 
the waves, were swiftly borne away over the sea. " It 
looks smooth and pleasant," observed Mr. Clifford, as his 
eye followed the boat till it dwindled almost to a speck ; 
" but I am afraid there is a storm coming up : do you see 
that black cloud in the west ?" The children looked in the 
direction in which their papa pointed, and, though not ex- 
perienced in the signs of the weather, saw at once that a 
change was to be expected. '*I am always rather in 
alarm when Old Roger goes out," said Mr. Clifford, " he is 
80 helpless ; and William is a mere child in point of 
strength, especially since he had that bad fever." 

'* But the boat is such a beautiful one, papa," said Ruth, 
'< quite new ; I heard Roger say yesterday, that it would 
take a great deal to upset it." 

" Yes, that is very true," replied Mr. Clifford ; " and, 
whatever ^storms may arise, as long as he can keep in the 
boat, he will be safe ; but a little carelessness, or the vio- 
lence of some unexpected gust, may put him in fearful dan- 
ger. There is one thing, however, which would make me 
trust Roger more than any other fisherman on this coast, — 
he is always on the look out." Mr. Clifford stopped to see 
whether his children at all understood what he meant by 
speaking in this way. Madeline was amusing herself 
with some pebbles which she held in her lap, and did not 
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appear to notice that her father had left off talking ; but 
Ruth looked at him, and said, " Papa, are you really think- 
ing much about old Roger ?" 

Mr. Clifford smiled. '' Why should you doubt it, Ruth ? 
I am thinking a little about him ; but, perhaps, I am think- 
ing more about you and Madeline." 

" About us, papa ?" exclaimed Madeline ; ** nothing can 
come to hurt us." 

" Is it, indeed, so V* asked Mr. Clifford, in a grave tone ; 
'* what should you say to Roger, if he laughed at the no- 
tion of guarding against a storm, because he is now safe 
in his boat ? would you not call him foolish and presump- 
tuous, and warn him, that his not being in danger at 
this moment, is no reason why he may not be so in the 
next V 

" Is that like us, and our doing wrong ?" said Ruth. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Clifford, and his face brightened 
with pleasure ; '* just now, Madeline said that she could 
not understand about a state of salvation, but now, perhaps, 
she will be able to do it. If a storm were to come on, 
Roger Dyson would not be safe, because he is on the sea ; 
his boat might be upset, and he might be drowned ; but as 
long as he could keep in the boat, he would be in a state 
of salvation, that is, a state in which, if he were to con- 
tinue, he would be saved. Now there are other dangers 
much more terrible, of which the stormy sea is a type or 
figure, and through which every one who is born into the 
world has to pass, before he can reach heaven. These 
dangers, as you well know, arise from our own evil incli- 
nations, and the temptations of the Devil ; and in order that 
we may be enabled to escape them, God, in His great mer- 
cy, has placed us all in a state of salvation. How has He 
done this ?" 

'< By letting us be baptized," replied Ruth. 
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" Exactly so : when we were baptized, we were taken 
into what is called, in the prayer-book, the Ark of Christ's 
Church." 

'* Like Noah," said Madeline, eager to show that she 
understood something of what was said. 

" Yes, like Noah," replied her papa : ** we were not, in- 
deed, taken away from our friends — ^there was no change 
in our homes ; what was done for us, was done in our 
hearts by the gift of God's Holy Spirit. But outwardly 
there are some great advantages granted to all persons who 
are baptized. Those who are not, cannot, for instance, be 
admitted to the Holy Communion, and cannot, therefore, 
receive the especial blessings which God gives us through 
that sacred rite. The sprinkling with water at the font ; 
the signing with the cross ; the being brought up to go to 
church and join in public worship ; and the being taught 
to read the Bible and learn the catechism ; and then be- 
ing confirmed, and allowed to receive the Holy Conmiu- 
nion, are outward marks of our having been taken into the 
Ark of Christ's Church, and so being in a state of salva- 
tion.'' 

<* Then I am sure we are in a state of salvation, papa," 
exclaimed Madeline, " because we go to church every 
Sunday, and we can say the catechism all through." 

*' Except the duty towards your neighbor," observed 
Ruth ; *' you can't say that, Madeline." 

*' No, all but that, it is so long ; but I can say it a great 
deal better than I did." 

*' And we shall be confirmed when we are old enough, 
papa," added Ruth. 

" Yes, I hope so, my dear : and yet, you may do all this, 
— ^you may say your catechism, and repeat your prayers, 
and read the Bible ; and you may even grow up to be con- 
firmed, and to receive the Holy Communion, and still, in 
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^lie sight of God, not be in a state of salvation, — ^the inward 
mark may be wanting." 

" We ought to be good, too," said Ruth. 
" Yes, good in your hearts, — in all your thoughts, and 
'^^ords, and deeds, — trying earnestly, and praying con- 
stantly, for the help of God's Holy Spirit : if you do this, 
all the privileges of religion will be an unspeakable good 
to you ; but if you do not, they will only make you worse, 
because you will be hypocrites." 

" Hypocrites are grown-up people, are they not ?" in- 
quired Madeline. 

" Very often they are ; but little children can be hypo- 
crites 100 ; when they know they have been doing naughty 
things, and kneel down to say their prayers without being 
sorry, or when they say they are sorry, and don't try to 
behave better, — ^then they are hypocrites. Or when they 
do what they know will please their friends while they are 
with them, and disobey them when they are out of sight, — 
then they are hypocrites. There are a great, great many 
ways in which children can be hypocrites." 

" I should be very sorry to be a hypocrite," said 
Ruth. 

<* Not so sorry as I should be to see you one, Ruth. I 
mean, really one, — going on constantly in deceit, and yet 
pretending to be good." If Mr. Clifford had looked at 
Madeline as he spoke, he would have seen her countenance 
change, and her hands tremble as she tried to lift some 
pebbles which lay in her lap. The thought that she was 
a hypocrite was very dreadful ; but what had her papa 
said ? He had told them, that those were really hypocrites 
who went on deceiving, while they pretended to be good ; 
and she had gone on for days, and even weeks, keeping 
what she was afraid to show even to Ruth, encouraging 
Alice in deceit, and, at the same time, saying her prayen 
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every night and morning, and reading the Bible, and lis- 
tening to all her papa and mamma said very attentively, 
rather more so, indeed, than usual. It seemed extremely 
like hypocrisy ; but that was such a dreadful word, snrely 
it could scarcely be meant for her. There was a question 
which she very much wished to ask, but she did not dare, 
for she could not lift up her eyes. Ruth, however, put it 
for her : — " Are hypocrites in a state of salvation, then, 
papa ?" she said. 

" We cannot decide about any persons while they are 
living," replied her father ; "so long as they are members 
of the Church, they certainly are not cast out of the state 
of salvation in the sight of men, but in the eye of God 
we know they may be. The condition of a wicked per- 
son is in our sight, as if Roger's boat were to be tossed 
about till it was all but upset ; you would be very much 
frightened for him ; but he would not be without any hope 
of safety." 

*^ I should not like to see him so nearly falling into the 
water at all," said Ruth. 

'^ No, and neither should we like to see the danger we 
are in ourselves when we persist in doing wrong. It is 
very, very fearful ; for death, we know, may be really as 
near to us, as it would appear to be to Roger, if he were 
struggling in the stormy sea, and a wave were just about 
to pass over him. And if we die before we have obtained 
God's forgiveness, for the merits of our blessed Saviour, 
our punishment will be more awful than we can possibly 
bear to think of." Madeline felt more frightened than 
ever: she moved a little further from her papa that he 
might not observe her. " The reason I talk to you in this 
way," continued Mr. Cliflford, " is not because I am afraid 
you are very wicked how, but because I am afraid lest you 
should become so. You are watched over carefully here, 
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and have not much opportunity of doing wrong, but it will 
be different at school." 

" It would take a long time to make us very wicked, pa- 
pa ;". sa.id Ruth. 

" No, Ruth, indeed it is not so ; while we are heartily 
trying to do God's will, we may trust that the Holy Spirit 
\irill be given us to keep us from harm ; but the moment 
Ave leave off trying, we have no reason any longer to hope 
that God will help us ; and when we are left to ourselves, 
-we shall most certainly go on doing worse and worse. It 
is the first sin which we have to dread ; the first ynkind 
ivord, or vain thought, or deceitful action, which, like the 
-whistling of the wind, tells us that a storm is near. If we 
do not guard against this, it will end by upsetting our boat 
and plunging us into the sea ; or in other words, by cast- 
ing us out of that state of salvation in which the mercy of 
God placed us at our baptism. — And now, Madeline," con- 
tinued ]Vtr. Clifford, "you have been saying very little ; but 
can you understand better than you did what is meant by a 
state of salvation ?" 

Madeline answered in a low voice, " Yes ;" and her 
papa, thinking she felt shy, drew her towards him, and 
kissing her, said, " I should like to hear you say that 
answer in the catechism, which mentions our being in a 
state of salvftion; and then we must think of going 
home. We have been talking of the storm, and I really 
think it is coming. The question is : * Dost thou not think 
that thou art bound to believe and to do as they (that is, 
your godfathers and godmothers) have promised for thee V 
what is the answer ?" Poor Madeline had never before 
found it so hard to speak. Twice she began, and then 
stopped and stammered. Mr. Clifford smiled kindly, and 
said, " Is it quite gone out of your head ? suppose you help 
ner, Ruth." 
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But Madeline did not choose to be helped, and this time 
as she began, the words came more easily, and she went 
on without hesitation. " * Yes, verily ; and by God's help 
so I will. And I heartily thank our Heavenly Father, 
that he hath called me to this state of salvation, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. And I pray unto Grod to give 
me his grace, that I may continue in the same unto my 
life's end.' " 

Mr. Clifford rose from his seat when Madeline finished 
speaking, and as he turned to look once more for the 
fisherman's boat, which was still seen as a speck in the 
distance, he said, " Yes, there is nothing but prayer for 
God's help, which can keep us safe from the storms of 
the sea, or the storms of sin. You will find it thus as 
you grow older, though now, I dare say, you often won- 
der why so much is said about the duty of praying con- 
stantly." 

Madeline murmured something in reply, but very in- 
distinctly. " We never forget our prayers, papa ;" said 
Ruth. 

" No, my love, I trust not, indeed ; but prayers, if they 
are not said carefully and earnestly, are but a mockery." 

" Can people ever be so good as not to think of other 
things at all, when they are saying their prayers," asked 
Ruth. • 

" No," replied her papa ; " I do not think they can. The 
Devil puts thoughts into the minds of even the best per- 
sons, but they are very sorry for it, and do not attend to 
them ; and when we are afraid that God will not hear us 
because we do not pray rightly, we must remember that 
we end all our petitions in the name of our blessed Saviour. 
If we endeavor to keep our thoughts from wandering, Grod 
for His sake will accept us." 

** I should like to be very good," said Ruth, " very good 
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indeed, I mean, like the holy persons, the saints, whom 
mamma reads to us about sometimes." 

Mr. Cliffbrd smiled, and then he stopped and looked at 
Madeline. ^* And you, Madeline," he said, ** should not 
you like to be very good too ?" 

Madeline was by this time extremely unhappy. Her 
papa's serious manner had made her sensible how infinitely 
important it was to be good ; a truth which when she was 
away from him she was often inclined to forget. She was 
conscious that she had been wrong not only in taking the 
sashes, and giving Alice the bonbons, when she knew that 
Lady Catharine would not like it, but also in a great many 
other instances ; and while her voice faltered, and the tears 
fell down her cheeks, she said : " I never shall be very 
good, if I try ever so hard." 

Mr. Chfibrd did not seem pained or surprised at this 
speech : he took no notice of it then, for the storm which 
he had been fearing was now coming nearer ; some heavy 
drops of rain were falling, and the muttered roll of thun- 
der was heard from the black clouds which were gather- 
ing over the sea. When they reached home, however, 
he made Madeline go with him inU/his study, emd taking 
her upon his knee he began to talk so kindly, that Made- 
line's distress increased. Mr. Clifford entreated her to 
be comforted, and to tell him what made her so unhappy, 
but her sobs prevented her from answering. At length 
he said, "If it is any thing wrong which you have done, 
my dear child, it will be far better and happier to say it at 
once." 

Madeline's tears suddenly ceased, a deep flush spread 
itself over her neck and forehead, and hiding her face 
upon her father's shoulder, she exclaimed, " It was very 
wrong in me, I know, papa, now — ^but it did not seem 
much then." Mr. Clifford perceived that some confes- 

11 
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■ion was at hand, but he did not like to press her, and 
Madeline continued in the saQie hurried manner : *' Mam- 
ma lets us wear sashes sometimes, and I thought she would 

not care, and Alice liked the bonbons, so I gave " 

bnt before Madeline could finish her sentence, a knock 
was heard at the door, and Ruth begged to know if she 
might come in. 

" Here is a note for you, papa, just sent from the 
Manor ; Lady Catharine's servant is waiting for an answer.** 

Madeline had no sooner heard the word Manor, than 
her thoughts turned to Alice. ** Oh ! papa,** she exclaim- 
ed, in great agitation, " pray don't let Lady Catharine be 
angry. Alice did not mean any harm, it was my fault — 
indeed it was : I gave her the bonbons ; please beg her 
not to be angry." 

'* I cannot understand all this, Madeline," replied Mr. 
Clifford : ^' Lady Catharine begs me to go to her in- 
stantly, so I must know in few words what you have been 
doing." 

Notwithstanding the grave and decided tone in which 
her papa spoke, Madeline was relieved at having at length 
an occasion for freeing her conscience. She began at the 
first visit which they had paid to the Manor, and gave a 
history of all that had passed ; ending with, ** I would 
rather a great deal be punished than Alice." 

Mr. Clifford was silent for a moment when Madeline 
finished speaking, and then he said, '* I cannot talk to you 
upon this subject now, Madeline ; probably I shall not be 
yery long at the Manor, but I shall tell your mamma that 
you must stay here till I return ;" and he left the room. 
Madeline was panic-struck ; she had never seen him se- 
riously angry before. Yet it was not exactly anger ; his 
voice was quiet and gentle, but it was plain that he thought 
the affair of consequence. 
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When ike door was closed the two children looked at 
each other in fear, and Ruth exclaimed, " Oh ! Madeline, 
how could you do it ?" 

" I don't know — I can't tell,'* sobhed Madeline ; " it did 
not seem very naughty." 

" I said you had better not," continued Ruth, proud of 

her own superior judgment ; *' I said mamma would not 

like it, and you know she is sorry for your caring to be 

V dressed out. And then to keep it so quiet, — ^not to mention 

a word ! not to me ! it was so very unkind." 

*' I thought you would tell, and I meant to show them 
by-and-by, — and — but it would not have signified if Alice 
had not gone into the room, — do you think Lady Catharine 
knows that ?" 

'< I dare say she does," replied Ruth ; *' and that she 
will be horribly angry, and send Alice away. I heard the 
nurse talking the other day about her, and she declared 
that she always kept her word ; and that when she said 
she would do a thing, she always did it. Only think, 
Madeline ! all because of the -bonbons : how could you 
do it ?" Madeline could only reply by tears ; and then 
Ruth for the first time began to see that her pride and 
self-conceit had made her behave, it might almost be called, 
cruelly. Instead of comforting Madeline, she had added 
every thing which could increase her distress. Ruth was 
naturally very warm-hearted, and loved her sister most 
dearly ; and now, as she stood by her, and saw her grief, 
she began to feel great sorrow and self-reproach. Made- 
line was generally so full of happiness, it seemed some- 
thing quite new and strange to hear her sob as if her heart 
would break. Ruth kissed her, and called her "dear 
Madeline," and wished that their mamma would come to 
them ; but when she offered to go and fetch her, Madeline 
held her fast, and protested that she would rather not see 
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her, she would be so very mach displeased ; besides, she 
was gone out. 

'' She must be in by this time," said Ruth : " look how 
black it is ; the storm is coming." 

Madeline, however, did not raise her eyes ; but when a 
distant rumbling sound was heard, she caught Ruth's hand 
and held it tight. " Papa thought it would come !" she 
exclaimed ; " it frightens me so." 

*' Think of old Roger," said Ruth ; " it does not matter 
to us." 

** Yes ; but I don't like it : do you think it will be very 
bad?" 

" I don't know ; it looks very black, very black indeed. 
There ! I saw the lightning, didn't you ?" 

Madeline shook with terror ; she had always bad a 
great fear of thunder and lightning, and her papa and 
mamma had oflen tried to overcome it, but without suc- 
cess. Madeline felt, what was quite true, that the dazzling 
flash and the loud peal were very awful ; and she did not 
consider that she was equally under the protection of Grod 
when the sky was lowering, as when it was bright without 
a cloud. At that moment it was especially fearful, for her 
mind was not at ease. All trials become worse to us 
when we are not at peace with ourselves, and happy im 
the consciousness of striving to serve God ; and as Mad- 
eline cast her eye upon the window, and saw the heavy 
cloud hanging before it, and the next instant watched the 
sharp vivid light rush forth across the sky, and heard the 
crash of the thunder, she became speechless in alarm. 
Ruth was nearly as frightened ; she had never seen such 
a storm before. " I will call maftima," she said, in a very 
low voice, when the peal died away. Madeline caught 
her dress as she was about to go ; but Ruth escaped into 
the passage. She ran along it quickly ; looked into the 
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dining-room, and found that no one was there ; knocked 
at the drawing-room, and received no answer ; and was 
just going up the stairs, when she heard some one ex- 
claim : " How dreadful ! what, both lost ?" 

" Not both ; only the old one," was the answer : " the 
boat went to pieces at once." 

Ruth stopped, for she remembered the fisherman and 
his son ; and, forgetting Madeline, she called loudly to the 
housemaid to come to her. Almost at the same instant 
she appeared, very pale, and with an eager manner, evi- 
dently showing that there was something of consequence to 
repeat. " Only think. Miss Ruth !" she began ; " such a 
storm ! and your papa and mamma both out ! and that ter- 
rible upset ! the boat went all to pieces." 

*' Whose boat ? papa and mamma were not in it, were 
they ?" exclaimed Ruth in her agitation. 

" No, Miss ! not they ; but the poor old man ! Isn't it 
dreadful ?" 

Martha seemed quite awe-struck by the shock, and 
scarcely less so by the thunder, the sound of which was 
indeed alarming, rolling heayily along and then bursting, 
as it seemed, immediately over the house, in repeated 
claps. Martha caught hold of the balustrade, and shook 
from head to foot ; but Ruth only remained the more still, 
as she generally did when she was feeling very much. 
« Was it Roger's boat ?" she said, at length. 

Martha replied by a sigh ; and then, recovering herself, 
she began to describe the circumstances of the accident ; 
how the storm had come on, and, in consequence, Roger 
and his grandson had given up their fishing expedition, 
and tried to reach the shore ; and how the people had 
been watching them, until, as they were nearing the land, 
he lightning struck the boat and shivered it to atoms. 

11» 
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" But if they were so close," said Ruth, '< they could 
not be drowned." 

" Ah ! but 'twas the old man, Miss Ruth," replied the 
servant ; " he couldn't swim, do you see ; but young Wil- 
liam did, so he got to shore ; but poor old Roger's gone, 
quite gone ; they picked up his body, but there wasn't a 
bit of life left in it." 

While Martha spoke, the tears gathered in Ruth's eyes. 
She had never before heard of the sudden death of any 
person whom she had actually known ; and the thought 
that the roan whom she had beheld so short a time before 
full of health and strength, notwithstanding his age, was 
now taken from the world, completely bewildered her. 
Ruth had never seen a person dead ; she could not imagine 
what death could be like ; and she longed for her mamma, 
and entreated Martha to try and find her, fancying that the 
merely being with her would be some protection. Martha 
said that Mrs. Clifford was out, and begged her not to take 
on, for it could do no good to the poor old man : but Ruth 
did not think much of this comfort ; and finding that there 
was not any hope of her mamma's return, she took hold 
of Martha's hand, and begged her to go with her to the 
study; for it thundered so, that she did not like to go 
alone, and she wanted to tell Madeline about poor old 
Roger. Martha consented, saying, at the same time, that 
the place she wanted to go to was the cellar: she had 
heard that was the best place in a thunder-storm. Ruth 
seized upon any notion of what she was told might be 
safety ; and, running back to the study, she opened the 
door, and called Madeline, intending that she should go 
with her. When she looked round, however, to her great 
surprise, Madeline was not there. She walked to the 
window and called again ; and went down the passage 
which led to the kitchen, and inquired there ; but no one 
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knew any thing of Madeline, except that the cook had 
heard her sobbing in the study, and the gardener fancied 
he had seen her running down the green walk. This 
every one declared was not at all likely : and, after a hasty 
search, the servants began to be alarmed, and were think- 
ing of sending for Mr. Clifford, when a loud knocking and 
a well-known voice announced their master's return* 



CHAPTER XI. 

That stormy evening was an important one to other per- 
sons besides Madeline Clifford. It was now a week since 
Alice had entered the forbidden rooms ; and the days had 
passed, in appearance, exactly as before. Alice had risen 
at her ordinary hour — half-past six ; she had dressed, and 
learned her lessons, and then gone in to prayers, and break- 
fasted with Lady Catharine, and spent the remainder of 
her time in reading, writing, working, and walking, just as 
usual. Yet the week was in reality very unlike any other 
week which Alice had ever spent ; — ^much longer, and more 
unhappy ; and all who know what it is to have sonf^thing 
on their minds which they are afraid may be found out, will 
understand how this was. Alice had not only to keep her 
own secret, but to persuade Anne, the housemaid, to keep 
it too ; and this was rather a difficult task. Anne was a 
young girl, thoughtless and selfish; and in about a fort- 
night's time she was intending to leave the Manor, and .go 
to another situation. It did not signify to her, therefore, 
what happened to Alice ; and she took a malicious kind of 
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pleasure in teasiog her, by ihreaieDing to tell Lady Catha* 
yine. Whenever they met in the gallery, Anne would 
shake her head, and point to the door, and say : ^^ Ah, Miss 
Alice ! you know !'' and then poor Alice would entreat hev 
sot to tell, and promise to giro her any thing she wished^ 
and to be kind to her all her life, if she would only declare 
that she would never say any thing about it. Anne never 
did promise, really ; all she said was : ''^ Well, well see ;. 
I won't tell to-day : but then, you know, I must have just 
a little something for being so kind.*^ This was a signal 
for Alice to go to the play-drawer, and bring out some one 
of her pretty things, — a housewife, or a pincushion, or a 
little box, — and offer it to Anne as a Inribe ; though know- 
ing all the time that if she made Anne angry the promise 
would be broken, and Lady Catharine would be told all. 
A bought promise is never to be depended on ; and even 
when Anne was the most kind in her manner^ Alice knew 
that she was deceitful in her heart. She soon began to 
feel a great dislike to her soft words ; and Marsham's rough 
sincerity was, in comparison, quite agreeable. Once du- 
ring the week she had seen Benson for a few minutes at 
the garden-gate, and she had then had some thought of con* 
fessing to her ; but Alice had sense enough to know that a 
person who will deceive in any*one instance is' not to be 
trusted in others ; and, much as she liked Benson, she was 
not at all certain that her secret would be safe with her. 
Yet Benson was very kind ; she kissed her, brought her 
some sugarplums, and promised to make her a beautiful 
new pincushion ; and when she went away, her parting 
words were : "- 1 will be sure to come and see you again, 
and we won't care any thing about Lady Catharine." Alice, 
however, did care for Lady Catharine, even with her stern 
features and her cold manner, for she knew that she was 
true, and that Benson was not; and the slightest smile from 
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the one was really of more value to her than all the sugar- 
ed words of the other, whom she could not in her heart re- 
spect. Each day was to Alice a day of anxiety. Some- 
times she thought that Anne would tell ; then, that by some 
means or other Lady Catharine would find the lost bonbon 
in the passage, and inquire how it came there ; or else, 
that when the rest were returned, and Madeline was or- 
dered not to bring any more sweet things to the Manor, she 
might say something which might betray what had been 
done ; though for her own sake, to conceal about the sashes, 
Alice trusted that she would not speak of the exchange. 
If Lady Catharine mentioned Mrs. Clifford's name, Alice's 
color went and came as though she were ill ; if a walk ii^to 
the village was proposed, she was in dread lest they should 
meet some one from the Parsonage ; and if any thing was 
said about the two children's coming for another day's 
amusement, Alice did not dare express much wish to see 
them : she felt that she could be safe nowhere. Per- 
petually she wondered whether Lady Catharine had sent 
back the bonbons ; and, if she had not, when she intended 
to do it ; but the fact was, that what to her was of great 
consequence, was a mere trifle to Lady Catharine. The 
bonbons had been put aside, with the intention of their 
being returned the next time Mrs. Clifford came ; for, hav- 
ing many engagements that week, Lady Catharine had not 
considered it worth while to write a note. But perhaps 
the most painful thing of all to Alice's feelings was Lady 
Catharine's increasing kindness. She was growing more 
accustomed to a child's habits ; and, being naturally con- 
siderate, she was learning how to give Alice pleasure in 
many little ways which at first she would not have thought 
of. Alice really was improving ; she answered her Scrip- 
ture questions much more readily ; she wrote her exercises 
more carefully : and she was beginning to work to Mar- 
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sham's satisfaction. The pleasure which this gave to Lady 
Catharine, could only be understood by persons who ob- 
served the difference between her present manner, and what 
it had been before, ever since her husband's death. There 
was now some one again to love and care for ; and Lady Cath« 
arine's affection for Alice was becoming the great charm 
of her life. Even the villagers noticed the change ; and 
declared that my lady was quite another creature since she 
had taken little Miss Lennox to go about with her. She 
seemed to care for all children now, and really would pat 
them and speak to them, instead of scolding them as she 
used to do ; and the first-class girls in the school actually 
looked forward with pleasure instead of dread to the fort- 
night's examination ; for Lady Catharine made allowances 
for them when they were wrong, and praised them when 
they were right ; whereas before, she had expected them 
to be perfect, and if they were, scarcely seemed to think 
they deserved to be rewarded. Alas ! that children should 
by their own misconduct throw away the love and the at- 
tention which God has given to be the greatest blessings' 
of their lives ! 

It was the same day on which the conversation had 
passed between Mr. Clifford and his little girls, held on the 
sea-shore. Alice had been more alone than usual, for Mar- 
sham was gone to see her mother, who was ill, and lived 
at a considerable distance from Laneton, and Lady Catha- 
rine had kept very much to her own room. She was think- 
ing particularly of her husband ; for at that same season, 
fifteen years before, she had been first married ; the first 
arrival at the Manor was fresh in her memory ; she recol- 
lected his affectionate words, and his anxious endeavor to 
make her happy, and how she had looked forward to a 
long life of enjoyment ; and now ten years had gone by 
since he had been laid in his quiet grave, and she had been 
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left n widow indeed, and desolate. Kneeling in her cham» 
ber, alone, Lady Catharine recalled all the circumstances 
of her great loss, and the blessings which had still followed 
her in life ; and as she repeated them one by one, — the op*- 
portanity for public and private prayers, God's holy word 
and sacraments, HiB minister to be her friend, her health, 
and strength, and rank, and fortune, — tears of thankfulness 
mingled with her sorrow ; and when, at last, the name of 
Alice Lennox passed her lips, she prayed earnestly, most 
earnestly, that it might please her Heavenly Father still to 
preserve to her this one great blessing, which had made 
the last few months happier than she had dared to hope her 
earthly life might ever be again. The prayer was ended^ 
and Lady Catharine rose ; and going to her bureau took 
out a packet of letters, which she had received from her 
husband in the early period of their married life : they made 
her very melancholy, yet the satisfaction which she felt in 
reading them, induced her to occupy herself with them 
much longer than she had at first intended. Something 
was said in one of them about a roll of old papers which 
contained some interesting anecdotes of Mr. Hyde's family. 
Lady Catharine well remembered having been engaged at 
the time when she received this letter, so that she could 
not look for the papers ; and afterwards various circum^ 
stances prevented her from thinking much about them ; now 
a strong desire seized her to find them ; and taking the 
keys belonging to her husband's rooms, she determined 
upon searching for them : for a long time, however, she 
looked in vain ; neither in the desk, nor the writing-tables, 
neither in the drawers, nor the cabinets, were any such 
papers to be seen. As a last hope, she determined upon 
examining the bureau in the entrance passage, though she 
believed it to be empty; and so, indeed, it proved: but 
just as Lady Catharine was moving away in disappoint* 
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ment, she discovered a little edge of paper between the 
bureau and tbe wall ; and oa trying to draw it out, she 
found that it was part of a large packet, whicb b^ slipped 
dowui and could not be taken up without danger of tearing 
it. Lady Cathahne^s dislike to allowing ber busband'o 
apartments to be entered made her doubt, at first, whether 
she would call any one to move the cabinet -, but as it was 
probable that this roll of paper was the very one for which 
she was looking, she at length summoned the men-ser^ 
vants, and the bureau was with some difficulty moved from 
its piaee. The papers fell to the ground ; and as the bus- 
ier stooped to gather them up, he. picked up, also, the lost 
bonbon : it was put into I^ady Catharine's hand, but she 
scarcely looked at it ; the papers were all that she, at the 
moment, cared for ; and finding that they proved to be the 
same for which she had been seeking, she carried them to 
her room : as she placed them on the table, however, the 
bonbon caught her eye : she supposed that it must have 
been a stray one from those which she had put away ; but 
no : she was certain the butler had given it to her with the 
papers : he had found it behind the bureau — and how did 
it come there ? Alice ! was it possible ? could Alice really 
have been so disobedient, so forgetful of all the kindness 
which had been shown her, as to break the only command 
upon which Lady Catharine had strongly insisted ? But 
the bonbons were Madeline Clifford's ; Alice had said so ^ 
and Lady Catharine felt relieved, for her mind was im- 
moveably fixed to keep to her determination ; and if Alice 
proved deceitful to send her from the Manor. When Lady 
Catharine made the resolution, she had not known how hard 
it would be to keep it : she had cared but little for Alice, 
except for her mother's sake, but now the thought of part- 
ing from her was the cause of the deepest sorrow ; and yet 
•he did not for an instant think of changing her mind. 
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What she had once settled upon, she was certain, as far 
as any human being can be certain, to carry into efTect, 
The papers were pat away as things of no consequence ; 
the bell was rung, and Alice was summoned to Lady 
Catharine's presence. The message was taken by the 
housemaid ; and when she delivered it she added, with a 
laugh, — " There is something in store for you. Miss Alice^ 
111 be bound : my lady looks as black as thunder." 

Alice's face became deadly pale. ** Oh, Anne !" she 
exclaimed, " you have not told 1" 

" No, no. Miss Alice, never fear me, — I'm quite safe ; 
but my lady has found out something, that's certain." 

" How ! she can't — it is impossible. Madeline never 
would tell, and no one else knows," said Alice, feeling at 
the same time rery distrustful. 

" If she has," continued Anne, " you've nothing to do 
but to face it out ; it will be only her word against yours." 

Alice looked excessively shocked. " How wicked ! how 
dreadful !" she exclaimed : " Anne, how very naughty of 
you to think of such a thing ! and I should get Madeline 
into such disgrace." 

" Well, that's as you think," continued Anne ; " but, there 
could'nt be much disgrace for little Miss Clifford, because 
she was'nt told like you, and her papa and manuna never 
scold her a bit ; they am't at all like my lady : but there's 
the' bell again : you must go." 

" And you won't tell, — ^you are sure you won't tell ; you 
will be a good, kind Anne," said Alice, hesitating. 

" Trust me ; but if I were you, I should get out of it 
somehow, and Miss Madeline's so good-natured, she won't 
care what you say." 

" Don't you really think it would signify ? but it would 
be very wrong ;" and Alice held the handle of the door, un- 
willing to open it. 

IS 
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** As to its signifying, I am sure it won't ; but it's no good 
staying here to think." This Alice herself knew quite 
well; and, making a sudden effort, she ran out of the room. 
Her knock at Lady Catharine's door was not very loud, and 
the voice which bade her come in did not tend to make her 
less frightened. 

Lady Catharine was seated with her head leaning upon 
one hand, whilst the other held the lost bonbon. She 
looked pale, and there was a dark color round her eyes, 
and a pressure of her lips, which told that her mind was 
unusually disturbed. Alice stood before her without da- 
ring to speak, and Lady Catharine looked at her as if she 
would have discovered the truth from her countenance. 
There was a pause of some instants, and then Lady 
Catharine, without any preparation, placed the bon- 
bon before Alice, and said, *^ I have found this ; — ^tell me 
where." 

^Alice raised her eyes, which she had fixed upon the 
ground. She looked first at the bonbon, then at Lady Cath- 
arine ; her only hope of escape was in evasion : *' The bon- 
bons were Madeline Clifford's," she said, rejoicing at having 
avoi4ed an actual falsehood. 

** I know it," continued Lady Catharine, in the same 
voice ; ** my question was not to whom it belonged, but 
where it was found." 

" It must have dropped in the passage," replied Alice, 
summoning courage to reply more boldly. 

** And in what passage ? Where were you playing ?" 

" In the gallery, by the window-seat." 

Lady Catharine thought a little, and then went on : " Was 
the door into the east room open at the time ?" 

" Yes— no-^no — yes ; I can't remember," stammered 
Alice, for she could not perceive at the instant, whether it 
would be better for her to tell the truth or not. 
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" You caa't remember ? — then you have no idea how this 
bonbon was lost under the large bureau ?" 

Alice quailed under Lady Catharine's eye, but a second 
time she evaded the question : " Madeline was playing with 
them," she said. 

*' And Madeline went into the passage," continued Lady 
Catharine, in a softened tone : '* was it so, Alice ? do not 
be afraid to tell me." 

But Alice was afraid. Even after her first falsehood, in 
saying that the bonbons were Madeline's, she scrupled to 
be guilty of a second. Lady Catharine rose, and drawing 
up her stately figure to its full height, she folded her hands, 
and waited patiently for an answer. Alice's heart beat so 
that she could hear it ; she tried to say something but it 
was impossible ; till at length bursting into tears, she ex- 
claimed, '* Indeed I cannot tell." 

Lady Catharine made no attempt to stop her tears, but 
again repeated the question ; " Was it so ?" Still Alice 
only cried ; and Lady Catharine, convinced by her distress 
of the truth of her suspicions, said, in a faint yet bitter 
voice, " Alice, it was my only command, and you have dis- 
obeyed it." 

" No, no !" exclaimed Alice, urged at length by fear, to 
do what under different circumstances she would have 
shrunk from, " it was not me, — Madeline had them." 

" Are you sure — quite sure ? remember, Alice, there is 
nothing so dreadful as falsehood !" But Alice had com- 
mitted the sin, and there was now but little difiiculty in per- 
sisting in it. With a firmer voice than before she repeated 
her assertion, adding, that she hoped Lady Catharine 
would not be angry with Madeline. Lady Catharine, how- 
ever, was very distrustful ; it did not seem natural that Al- 
ice should feel so much, if she had done nothing wrong, 
and she determined to sift the matter to the bottom. She 
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placed herself at her writing-desk, and wrote a few lines to 
Mr. Clifford, begging him to come to her instantly ; and 
then saying, " The truth must be discovered by some means, 
Alice," she went out of the room ; the door was locked on 
the outside, and Alice was left to her own thoughts. And 
they were far from agreeable. The first step in sin, the 
indulgence of an idle wish, had led her into the untruth which 
she had told on the previous week, and now it was drag- 
ging her on in many others ; she had wilfully departed 
from the safe path, — who could tell where she might now 
be led ? She cried bitterly, and from the bottom of her 
heart wished that she had never been tempted to do wrong. 
But Alice's sorrow was not the true Christian sorrow 
which God accepts for the sake of Jesus Christ. It did 
not lead her to confess her faults, and submit without mur- 
muring to whatever punishment might be inflicted upon 
her, — rather, it made her the more determined to conceal 
what she had done at any risk. She felt certain that no 
one would be very angry with Madeline, and she did not, 
know what might be the consequences to herself. This 
at least was the way in which she argued ; for, being re- 
ally good-natured, she would not willingly have done any 
thing which could have brought another person into diffi- 
culty. 

The minutes seemed long before any one came to inter- 
rupt her; and the clouds, which were gathering thickly 
over the sky, made the hour appear later than it really 
was. Alice began to be afraid lest Lady Catharine in- 
tended to lock her up for the night. Presently she heard 
footsteps along the passage, — ^slow, heavy ones, — ^not at all 
like Lady Catharine's ; then there were voices, but she 
could not discover what was said ; and immediately after- 
wards the key turned in the door, and Lady Catharine en- 
tered, followed by Mr. Clifford. Alice thought she must 
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have sunk upon the floor ; of all persons, the one whom 
she most dreaded to see, the one in whose presence she 
felt the greatest awe, was Mr. Clifford. 

*' We are come to hear your story again, Alice," said 
Lady Catharine, advancing towards her ; " repeat to Mr. 
Clifford what you have said to me." Alice could remem- 
ber nothing ; her head seemed turning round, and her mind 
was confused. " Perhaps," said Mr. Clifford, kindly, yet 
very gravely, ^* Lady Catharine will allow me to ask on^ 
or two questions myself. You know, Alice, I must be anx- 
ious and sorry, when I think that Madeline has been do- 
ing wrong ;" — Alice was comforted by Mr. Clifford's man- 
ner, for he did not appear to suspect her of untruth. " Was 
it the last time Madeline was here that she brought the 
bonbons 1" continued Mr. Clifford. 

Alice answered, " Yes." 

" And you had never seen them before ?" 

" No, never." Alice answered at random, for she had 
no time for thought. 

^* And you did not take any yourself? are you not fond 
of them ?" 

" Yes, — a little, — sometimes ; I don't much care." 

" But what was the reason of your not taking them ?" 

" I don't know ; Lady Catharine does not like me to 
have them." 

As Alice said this, a smile of pleasure stole over Lady 
Catharine's face, but Mr. Clifford looked graver than be- 
fore : '' Madeline was playing with the bonbons, one rolled 
into the passage, and she went in to fetch it — was that 
it ?" Alice made no answer. " Or," continued Mr. Clif- 
ford, in a tone so very quiet, and yet so severe, that Alice 
trembled, " was it that Madeline and you had made an 
agreement to exchange the bonbons for some ribands ? that 

he bonbons were yours, not hers ? that you took themi 

12* 
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though you knew Lady Catharine would be displeased ! 
that it was you who were playing with them, and that it 
was you who went after them ?" There was a dead si- 
lence. The muscles in Lady Catharine's throat were 
working with agitation, and she passed her hand across 
her eyes to brush away a tear. Mr. Clifford's countenance 
was perfectly still, but his eyes were fixed upon Alice. 
*' Your ladyship must be the judge," he said at length, turn- 
ing to Lady Catharine ; *' I have abeady heard some of 
this story before from Madeline : her version is very dif- 
ferent from Alice's, and I have never yet discovered her 
in telling an untruth." 

" Madeline is cross, — she is unkind, — ^very unkind," ex- 
claimed Alice ; " I never do such things to her." 

" Hush ! Alice," and Lady Catharine held up her finger 
to enforce her words, *' we will have no complaints. One 
of you is wrong, worse than wrong, — wicked. God knows, 
though we do not." 

" I will bring Madeline here, if you wish it," said Mr. 
Clifford, perceiving that Lady Catharine was not inclined 
to believe in Alice's guilt ; " perhaps when they are to- 
gether it will be easier to discover the true state of the 



case." 



" I would rather — " Lady Catharine paused, doubting 
whether Mr. Clifford would like the offer. ** I should 
judge, I think, better, — if you did not care, — if I were to 
go to her." 

Mr. Clifford looked rather surprised, but Lady Catha- 
rine's evident distress was not to be reasoned against. It 
was no light matter to her, if Alice should prove guilty. 
<' I am afraid the storm will be increasing," said Mr. Clif- 
ford; but Lady Catharine was in no mood to think of or 
care for storms. She would not delay, — she would not 
even hear of the carriage being ordered, — ^but after one 
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look at Alice of sorrow yet of deep affection, she went to 
prepare for her walk to the Parsonage, and in a few min- 
utes Alice was again left alone. This time she was free. 
No doors were locked ; she might wander wherever she 
chose ; but where could she go, and what could she do 1 
who could help her in her difficulty ? who could recall 
sinful words ? That which has been done cannot be un- 
done : we may repent, and God may forgive, but when we 
have once committed an evil deed, or spoken an evil word, 
or thought an evil thought, it must remain recorded in the 
awful book of remembrance, to be a witness against us on 
the day when we stand before the judgment-seat of the 
Almighty to answer for our lives upon earth. Alice Ijen- 
nox could never again be as she had been before. She 
had *' let her mouth speak wickedness, and with her 
tongue she had set forth deceit ;" and now, to save her- 
self from punishment, she was about to " sit and speak" 
against her friend — ^to slander her playfellow and com- 
panion. When Alice wished for the bonbons, how little 
did she imagine into what guilt she should be led ! But 
she was not then sensible of her grievous fault ; she con- 
sidered only the chance of escape from punishment ; for her 
heart had become more hardened, and even Lady Catha- 
rine's look of sadness had made no impression upon her. 
Still less was she inclined to have compassion upon Mad- 
eline, or to consider the distress it would occasion her to 
have her word doubted : it was not a moment for thinking 
upon any one but herself. She hid her face against the 
wall whilst a crowd of confused thoughts passed through 
her mind. Presently there was a slight noise at the door, 
and some one touched the handle, but Alice did not look 
up ; it was then softly turned, and two persons stole very- 
gently into the room. " This is my lady's own room," 
said the one who came in first. 
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*' Ah ! very beautiful ! to be sure — ^but, dear me !" and 
at Benson's voice, Alice started up, and almost screamed. 

** Miss Alice ! La ! but I thought you were oat with 
my lady," exclaimed Anne ; '* and the storm, did you ever 
hear any thing like it ? she won't be back for this hour, 
that's certain." 

The presence of Benson, and the assurance of Lady 
Catharine's absence, gave a little comfort to Alice's spirit ; 
but it was soon gone. She had not time to ask how Ben- 
son came there, or why she had ventured into the house, 
before Anne poured forth a torrent of questions, '* what 
had been the matter ? why was she left alone ? what had 
she been crying for ? had my lady been very angry ? did 

she know about ," and Anne shook her head, and 

pointed to the passage. Alice had no heart to answer : 
she felt as if Anne had led her into mischief by suggesting 
the second falsehood which she had told, and she only 
longed for her to be gone. But Anne was not inclined to 
go, and neither was Benson. They stood by her and pet- 
ted her, and said a great many foolish and wrong things 
about Lady Catharine's cruelty and whims, till at length 
Alice began to think that perhaps after all she had been 
treated hardly, and then, in her turn, she recounted all that 
had taken place. 

** Well, to be sure," exclaimed Benson, when she had 
finished ; '* 'twas fortunate enough that I chanced to come 
this evening. To think of your being left all alone, and 
treated so bad ; and I never should have found out a word 
about it, if it hadn't been for Marsham's mother being ill, 
and she away, and cook gone out for an hour ; and so, you 
see, we had the coast clear all to ourselves, and I thought 
if I could just keep out of my lady's sight, I might manage 
to see you, my pretty dear, and the house too. But 'tis a 
real blessing that my lady's gone, and the thunder will be 
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positive to hold her where she is. So now cheer up, Miss 
Alice, and tell us what we can do.'* 

''I can tell what's to be done/' exclaimed Anne ; " there 
is no one knows better than me how to get out of a harl. 
If I just keep the same story as Miss Alice, there'll be two 
to one ; and who's to go against us then ?" 

Alice could not feel thankful : she felt her selfishness, 
yet she could not bring herself to put a stop at once to 
such a plan. ^^ Ah ! yes, that's just right, any thing to 
serve a friend," said Benson ; " nobody knows, and nobody 
will tell, and 'twill all do very well ; though I can't, for the 
life of me, think why you should care for the notion of be- 
ing sent to school. If 'twasn't just for nfe, you'd be by- 
ried alive like here." 

^* It's not about school altogether," said Alice, " but 
Lady Catharine looks so " 

'* Well, so she does ! she looks as if she could cut one's 
head off; not a bit like your poor dear mamma, — she was 
an angel ; but there, we won't talk of her," continued Ben- 
son, seeing that Alice's eyes were dimmed with tears. 
Alice, however, was not crying for the reason which Ben- 
son imagined ; it was not so much the remembrance of 
Lady Catharine's harshness, or her mamma's affection, 
which had touched her heart, as the thought of her own 
wickedness, and the difference between her past conduct 
and the advice which had frequently been given her. She 
felt, in truth, that if her mamma could know all she had 
been doing, her sorrow would be very great ; and the con- 
viction crossed her mind that none could enter the state 
of happiness in which she believed her mamma now to be, 
except those who lived a life of holiness ; and it was the 
last prayer she had heard from her mother's lips, that God 
would grant her the unspeakable blessing of meeting her 
child again, when the trial of her life should be over. 
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Benson was sorry that she had said any thing to make 
Alice more unhappy, and now again began to cheer her by 
assuring her that Anne would be her friend, and that two 
to one against Miss Madeline would be sure to beat. 
Anne also repeated the same thing, but she was tired of 
trying to give comfort ; and as the time was passing on, 
she begged Benson to go with her over the other rooms, 
that she might see them before Lady Catharine came back. 
Benson consented, and was leaving the room, when a sud- 
den fancy struck Anne, and she stopped : " To be sure !" 
she exclaimed ; " I never thought of it ; there couldn't be 
a better -opportunity ; just the very thing: I say. Miss 
AJice, my dear, where does Marsham keep the key ? you 
know what I mean :" and Anne nodded and winked. 

" I don't know. What key do you mean ? Marsham 
has a great many," said Alice. 

" Ay, but the key of the rooms : they are shut up to-day ; 
they always are when Marsham isn't here, and I should 
so like cousin Benson to see them." 

" That's a good notion," exclaingied Benson : " it would 
just pass away the time, and keep me from thinking about 
the thunder. What a storm there is ! I declare if it doesn't 
turn my heart upside down." 

''But Anne, indeed you must not. Lady Catharine will 
be excessively angry," said Alice. Anne laughed. 

*' As for that, she's had plenty of causes to be angry be- 
fore now. What a goose, to think I should have lived so 
long in the house, and up early and late, and never done 
more than peep in at that door when half the times it was 
open : no, no, if my lady wants to keep it all quiet, she had 
better lock it up, and keep the key herself. So now tell 
me, Miss Alice, dear, where's the key. I'll be bound you 
know." 

Alice again protested, and Anne looked impatient and 
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threatening : at that instant a vivid flash of lightning ilia* 
minated the room, followed instantly by a roll of thunder. 

" It's quite dangerous, I declare," exclaimed Benson, 
turning pale ; " they say it's always worst when the thun- 
der comes so soon." 

*• It's setting in this way," said Anne ; "if we were 
Mrise, and went to the other side, there wouldn't be a bit 
of fear. Come, Miss Alice, come; it wcm't do to stop 
here." 

** But Lady CathaTine,"-^began Alice. 
** Nonsense ! Lady Catharine ! What should I care for 
her t I'm going away." 

" But I can't, indeed I can't," continued Alice. 
" Then I can't, indeed I can't," repeated Anne, contemp- 
tuously. "If you can't for me, I can't for you, and what's 
ix> be done then ?" 

Here Benson stepped forward, and began to entreat in 
more gentle terms : " She was sure her own dear Alice 
-would be good-natured ; it was such a little thing, and they 
had done so much for her, and Anne would be certain to 
keep her own counsel, and never to tell tales upon her." 

** Ah, yes !" said Anne, angrily ; " and if I don't keep 
my own counsel now, I know who'll come badly off." 

" But what shall I do ? I can't be left, — I can't stay 
here," replied Alice, as she gazed at the lowering sky, and 
hid her face when the lightning broke through the gloom. 

" No, that you can't," said Anne ; " at least if you do I'm 
sure I shall not ; 'tis a storm not fit for a dog to look at, 
and I'm going." She moved to the door, but no one fol- 
lowed. 

" Come, there's a dear," said Benson, coaxingly, taking 
Alice's hand. " My lady will be back when it leaves off, 
and I never shall have such an opportunity again. You 
know Anne says we shall be quite safe there, — and what's 
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the hann of going into a room? It's only 1117 lady's 
whim." 

" But you won't leave me," cried Alice, imploringly. 

*' No, certainly not ; you come too ; the more the mer- 
rier," said Anne ; who, notwithstanding her boasting, had 
always had a superstitious dread of the shut-up rooms. 
" We can be out the moment it begins to clear," she con- 
tinued ; '* ray lady need never know a bit about it ; and 
when she comes home I'll say any thing you like, and get 
you out of your scrape, and then you'll be quite happy." 

" Besides," persisted Benson, ** it isn't any thing for 
you ; you've been in once, so the mischiefs done." 

Anne's sharp eye saw signs of yielding, for Alice gazed 
wistfully at the window ; but the storm still raged violently. 
To be left alone with the lightning and the thunder — ^and 
alone with an evil conscience, seemed more terrible than 
any other punishment. 

" The key is in Marsham's room, isn't it ?" said Anne. 
Alice nodded an assent. " With the large bunch ?" 

" No." Alice was so nervous that she could scarcely 
speak the word. 

** Well ! where ? — where ? — ^make haste," said Anne. 

**In the — ^in the — the left hand drawer of the large 
chest." 

Anne scarcely waited for the last word before she was 
gone to fetch it ; and a minute afterwards she returned, 
holding it triumphantly in her hand. " Come along, come ; 
we've no time to lose." She led the way, and Benson and 
Alice followed. * 1 
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CHAPTER XH, 

When Madeline Clifford was left by her sister in the 
study, her inclination was to go after her. She was 
thoroughly frightened by the storm, and she had no power 
to reason ; and only the recollection of Mr. Clifford's com- 
mands induced her to remain for an instant in the room 
alone. Madeline, however, had never been suffered to 
disobey in the least particular ; and she had been made so 
unhappy by her late fault, that the dfead of her father'^ 
displeasure was at first greater even than her terror at the 
thunder and lightning. She stood at the door, and lis- 
tened to. Ruth's footsteps, and caught a few words of the 
conversation between her and Martha ; till, at last, just as 
the loudest clap of all burst over head, she heard Martha's 
speech about the cellar, and in sudden alarm, forgetful of 
all her former anxiety to obey her papa's wishes, she ran 
towards it. The door opened not far from the study ; and 
before Ruth entered the room to tell of the terrible acci- 
dent which had befallen old Roger, Madeline was safe at 
the bottom of the cellar stairs, hiding herself among some 
wood and coal which were kept in a dark hole at the en- 
trance. 

« 

It was no wonder that Ruth was puzzled to know what 
was become of her. Few persons would have thought of 
looking for her in such a place ; and there had been 
scarcely time to determine what was to be done, when 
Mr. Clifford appeared, and Lady Catharine Hyde with 
him. The servants eagerly told their story, and Ruth 

13 
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Stood by without speaking; but Mr. Clifford was not a 
person easily to be frightened : he had no doubt that Mad- 
eline would soon be found, but he was distressed at her 
attempting to conceal herself. It seemed to show that 
she was conscious of greater guilt than she had con- 
fessed; and his heart sank as he thought that after all 
Alice might have spoken the truth, and his own child, 
whom he had entirely trusted, might have deceived him. 
'* Leave it to me," he replied, calmly, when he had heard 
all that was to be said ; '* no one need be alarmed : Made- 
line is far too great a coward to venture out of doors ; and 
if I call her she will come directly.** 

Lady Catharine seated herself in the armchair with a 
countenance of determined patience, and Mr. Clifford be- 
gan his search. For a little while it was unsuccessful, 
and he began to be slightly uneasy ; but the truth was 
soon guessed, when he observed that the door leading 
down the cellar stairs was open. He gently Qalled Made- 
line ; but, receiving no answer, he went down a few steps, 
and again repeated her name. A timid voice answered, 
" Papa !" and Madeline, with a very white face, but a 
dress covered with coal-dust, appeared. ^ It was the 
thunder, papa," she said, before Mr. Clifford attempted to 
make any inquiries. 

" I hope it was, Madeline," was the reply ; " but I shall 
know more about this presently : Lady Catharine Hyde is 
here." 

** Must I see her ?" and Madeline looked very much dis- 
mayed ; " my frock is so dirty." 

<* It must not be changed, though ; she is waiting to 
speak to you." 

Madeline could do nothing but obey ; and Mr. Clifford 
opened the study door, and ushered her into the awful 
presence of Lady Catharine Hyde. Madeline glanced 
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around for Ruth as the only hope of comfort; but her 
father had signed to her to leave the room, and poor Ruth, 
feeling certain that something dreadful was going to hap- 
pen, ran off to watch from the drawing-room window for 
her mamma's return, which, as the storm was rather going 
pff, would not, she thought, be long delayed. 

Lady Catharine Hyde had by nature a great dislike to 
all mysteries, and never could consent to gain her object 
by any but the most direct means. She had no idea of 
questioning Madeline so as to find out the truth by de- 
grees ; but, acting by her as she had done by Alice, she 
drew forth the bonbon from her reticule, and, holding 
it up, said : " This is yours ; I am come to return it to 
you.'* 

" No, it is not ; it was — ^it is not mine, now," stammered 
Madeline ; and the crimson color spread itself over her 
face and neck. 

*' No equivocation, Madeline," said Lady Catharine in a 
reproachful tone, while Mr. Clifford's countenance showed 
his distress ; " is it yours, or is it not ?" 

" It is not mine," replied Madeline, growing bolder ; " I 
gave it to Alice." 

Lady Catharine coughed dryly. *' You do not know, 
then, where it was lost ?" 

" Speak, Madeline !" said Mr. Clifford ; '^ tell at once all 
that you can." 

" I have told you, papa," replied Madeline, sobbing : for 
she dreaded to be obliged to repeat the story again. 

". That will not do ; I must hear from your own lips," 
continued Lady Catharine. " I am afraid, very much 
afraid, that you have been a most wicked child." 

" I am very sorry," began Madeline, in a broken voice ; 
but her papa interrupted her : — 

*' True Borrow, Madeline, is shown in something more 
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than W6fds. If jon bare spoken an nntmth, and hare laid 
blame on Alice which should hare been yours, the least 
yon can do is to own it." 

^ Me ! me, papa !" exclaimed Madeline, raising her 
bead in amazement. 

" Yes, you !" c<mtinued Lady Catharine : " you were 
aware, as well as Alice, of my orders against any person's 
going into the east rooms at the Manor ; and you chose to 
disobeys and then, when you had disobeyed, you tried to 
make your papa beliere that it was Alice, and pretended 
to confess, as if you were unhappy about it. Oh, Made- 
line ! I could not hare supposed a little girl would hare 
been so wicked." Madeline looked at her papa, but said 
nothing. She was confounded by the accusation, and 
could not comprehend who had ventured to make it ; and 
she expected him to undertake ber defence. Having ac- 
knowledged the truth, she imagined, as a matter of course, 
that he would uphold her. '^ I was right, you see," said 
Lady Catharine, turning to Mr. Clifford. ^' When the 
facts are put before her, she has no excuse to make. I am 
grieved, very grieved for you." 

" But," exclaimed Madeline, recovering from her first 
surprise, and speaking in great agitation, *'it was not 
me ! it was Alice : I said so ; papa knows it, and Ruth 
too; I told them both. Alice went io, and I waited 
for her till mamma called: and the bonbons were not 
mine ; I gave them all to Alice for the green and white 
sashes." 

Lady Catharine coughed again. *' I don't see how the 
truth is to be determined," she said. " It is only one 
child's word against another's ; and we are both naturally 
inclined to believe as we wish." 

" I own I am very much inclined in this case," said 
Mr. Clifford, mildly. " Madeline ! you have never, that 
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I know, told me a falsehood before ; but your story is 
yery different from Alice's. She says that the bonbons 
were yours, and that -you lost this one, and went in 
after it." 

" Alice is I don't love Alice, she tells lies !" ex- 
claimed Madeline, in extreme indignation : '* I don't want 
ever to play with her again." 

" Hush ! hush !" said her papa, putting his hand upon 
her mouth: " whatever Alice may have done, you have 
been very naughty yourself. The giving the bonbons and 
taking the sashes was what you knew your mamma and 
Lady Catharine would disapprove ; and that was the be- 
ginning of all this mischief." 

" Yes," observed Lady Catharine ; " and a little girl 
who could do that, could do any thing." 

" It was a mutual fault," quietly observed Mr. Clifford ; 
" they were both equally to blame." 

Lady Catharine was vexed. " I see,- Mr. Clifford," 
she said, rising proudly from her seat, " that your affec- 
tion is too great for your judgment ; perhaps I had better 
return, and leave you to consider the matter more at your 
leisure. For myself, I can put but little faith in the word 
of a child who has evidently shown herself confused 
and uncertain in all that she has said, and who was so 
alarmed at my appearance that she ran away to hide her- 
self." 

<* No, it was not to hide ! it was the thunder ! I did not 
care a bit about you ; I only cared for the thunder !" ex- 
claimed Madeline, vehemently; and, in her desire to 
prove her innocence, forgetting the awe which she had 
hitherto felt. 

" Possibly," said Lady Catharine, in a tone which 

showed that she did not believe it. '* But what is to be 

done, Mr. Clifford ? — what would you advise ? Shall I 

13« 
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return, and leave you to examine your little girl alone, 
till you are as convinced as I am of the true state of the 
ca^e V* 

" Your ladyship will pardon me, I hope," replied Mr. 
Clifford, " I do not helieve that any examination is likely 
to convince me ; and there is one thing you have forgot- 
ten, — Madeline says that she gave the honbons in ex- 
change for some sashes. These sashes she has now ; she 
can bring them to you if you like it. So far there is evi- 
dence that her word is true." 

*' Yes, very probably it may be ; but that does not alter 
the case. I care nothing about the bonbons, they are not 
worth thinking of; all that I wish to know is, who went 
into the east rooms, and of that there is not the shadow of 
doubt." Lady Catharine spoke positively, as persons 
very often do, when, without being aware of it, they 
begin to waver. " My mind is relieved," she continued, 
taking up her reticule ; " I shall return much easier than 
I came ; the storm, I think, will soon be over, and Alice 
will be impatient." 

Mr. Clifford felt very much annoyed ; he had never be- 
fore seen so full an evidence of the strength of Lady 
Catharine's prejudices. " Excuse me," he said, " we can- 
not part in this way : your ladyship's mind may be re- 
lieved, but mine is not ; for my own happiness, and for 
the sake of my child, I must beg to go back with you to 
the Manor, and take Madeline with me ; when we have 
examined her with Alice, we shall be far better able to 
judge what is the truth. If you will allow me, I will speak 
a few words to Mrs. Clifford, who, I think, must be re- 
turned, and then I shall be ready to attend you." 

Mr. Clifford's manner was so decided, that even Lady 
Catharine was a little struck by it. He left the room, and 
Madeline remained alone with her. No word was spoken* 
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Madeline pulled the strings of her honnet, and Lady Cath- 
arine patted her umbrella on the floor, and coughed several 
times. The five minutes were the longest that Madeline 
had ever spent, — it seemed as if they never would end ; 
but they did end at last. Mr. Clifford returned, and Mad- 
eline was sent up stairs to put on a clean frock. In the 
passage she met her mamma and Ruth. Both looked at 
her very sadly, and Madeline saw that Ruth had been cry- 
ing ; and then her heart smote her, for all the trouble and 
anxiety she had caused. In her indignation at bein^ false- 
ly accused, she had forgotten th^t any blame could attach 
to her for her own faults. Ruth turned away ; but Mrs. 
Clifford went with her to her room, took out her dress, and 
fastened it, but still did not speak ; and this silence touch- 
ed Madeline's heart more than any words. If her mamma, 
who was always so gentle, and ready to excuse, and un- 
willing to believe that any one had done wrong, was thus 
altered in her manner, she was sure that the pain she had 
occasioned must be very great. Lady Catharine was 
standing by the door when Madeline re-entered the study, 
and Mr. Cliiford was by her side, his hat in his hand. 
Both were impatient to go, and the quarter of a mile be- 
tween the Parsonage and the Manor was quickly passed. 
The storm was dying away. Dark masses of the thunder- 
clouds were heaped together, leaving glimpses of the blue 
sky, across which there flitted occasionally a light, fleecy, 
golden vapor, tinged by the brightness of the setting sun. 
Still, however, some remains of its fury were heard, in the 
heavy rumbling sound which murmured in the distance, — 
and at any other time Madeline might have felt timid at 
venturing out of the house until it had entirely subsided, 
but all her thoughts were now engaged in anger against 
Alice, and dread of Lady Catharine. The house seemed 
even more than usually silent when they entered it ; and 
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Lady Catharine, wishing to speak a few words with Alice 
alone, begged Mr. Clifford to stay in the drawing-room 
with Madeline, while she went up stairs. Her footsteps 
were scarcely heard as she passed along the open gallery, 
treading the soft velvet carpet with which it was covered ; 
and with some curiosity to know how Alice had borne her 
ahsence, she noiselessly opened the door of her own apart- 
ment, — ^but it was empty. Lady Catharine was surprised, 
yet she did not suspect any thing amiss, and remembering 
that she had given no orders to Alice, she imagined that 
she would be found in the schoolroom. Again she was 
mistaken ; there were the lesson-books open on the table, 
and a work-box, and writing-desk, and a fttory-bo(^, which 
Alice had been reading just before Lady Catharine sent 
for her, but she herself was not there* Lady Catharine 
called, " Alice," but her voice sounded hollow and lonely 
in the stillness of the house. A foreboding of evil came 
over her, she could scarcely tell why. There was nothing 
really unnatural in Alice's being away ; yet Lady Cath- 
arine again repeated her name hastily, looking round, at 
the same time, to see if she were near. She went into 
the passage, and stood by the window with the raised 
eteps, the same at which Alice had played, and began to 
think where it was most probable to find her. Marsham's 
absence did not occur to her, and she supposed that Alice 
might be with her. Nothing was easier than to ring the 
bell, ^nd inquire. But no, that could not be ; Marsham 
was gone ; so she directly afterwards remembered. Yet 
she certainly thought that she bad seen the entrance to 
the east rooms unclosed, and that never was the case un- 
less Marsham was at home. Lady Catharine's foreboding 
of something wrong became painfully strong ; she moved 
a few steps forward ; the door was a-jar, the key was in 
the lock, and as she fixed her eye upon it, a miserable 
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distrust of Alice crossed her mind.- With a stealthy step 
she entered the passage, listened, and heard nothing. She 
walked on, hut the desolate chambers looked lonely and 
deserted, even as they had ever been since the death of 
Mr. Hyde. Yet as Lady Catharine paused before the 
desk, on which lay an unfinished letter, the last her hus- 
band had commenced, and gave way for an instant to the 
affectionate regrets which the sight of all things connected 
with him never failed to produce, she heard, or fancied 
she heard, a muttering of voices in the adjoining apartment. 
A moment's attention convinced her that her suspicions 
were correct. Some one was there, certainly ; and Lady 
Catharine became motionless with indignation. It was 
her husband's study, a place which, of all others, she had 
wished to guard as sacred. Yet it was plain, from the 
sounds, that not only had some persons intruded into it, but 
that they were actually employed in opening the drawers, 
and examining the contents. Lady Catharine recognised 
a careless, vulgar laugh. It was Anne's ; and she breathed 
more freely, hoping that Alice might not be there. But 
the hope soon vanished. " Pray take care," she heard in 
the well-known voice of the child she loved so well ; 
*' Benson, do make Anne take care ; indeed she will let it 
^down." Lady Catharine stood riveted to the spot. There 
was, seemingly, a little contention as to who should gain 
possession of some disputed article. Quick, sharp words 
were heard, and the scuffling of footsteps ; and, directly 
afterwards, a loud exclamation escaped from all, and with 
a crash the ornament, or whatever it might be, fell to the 
ground. Lady Catharine advanced to the doorway. Alice, 
Benson, and Anne were on their knees, gathering up the 
fragments of a small, but rare and beautiful, china vase, — a 
vase which Lady Catharine had received as a present 
from Mr. Hyde, and which had been put aside as too pre- 
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cioos to be seen by common eyes. Alice was with her 
back to the door, and Benson and Anne were too much 
alarmed at the accident to notice any thing but the broken 
china. " Here's a pretty mess ; what shall we do now ?^ 
exclaimed Benson, as she looked at the jagged pieces, and 
saw that there was no possibility of repairing the mischief. 

"You just go back to my lady's room, and keep her 
quiet. Miss Alice,** said Anne, hurriedly. 

Alice rose, and remained standing in the middle of the 
room. She did not attempt to go, for she was overc(Hne 
with alarm. There was a moment's silence, while Benson 
and Anne searched carefully for the smaller fragments, 
and then a stern calm voice said, " Alice !*' Alice started 
and screamed. Her eye glanced quickly round, and, as it 
caught the tall dark figure of Lady Catharine, she fell back 
into a chair almost fainting. Benson and Anne rushed to 
the door, but there were no means of escape. Lady Cath- 
arine gazed on them with a countenance and manner, be- 
fore which even a man's spirit might have sunk. ** You 
will leave my house," was all she said ; and Benson and 
her companion prepared mechanically to obey. Alice, 
every limb trembling with agitation, waited for the coming 
sentence ; but it was not given. For a few moments Lady 
Catharine stood with a fixed, upbraiding eye ; and when 
Alice moved her lips, and raised her hand, as if begging 
for pardon, she said, with a voice of perfect composure, 
*' Alice, I need no words," and led her from the room. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Madeline Clifford returned to her home on that eyen- 
ing with very different feelings from those which she had. 
experienced on leaving it ; yet few would have envied her 
reflections. Lady Catharine had repaired to the drawing- 
room after receiving from Alice a full confession of her 
guilt, and had openly acknowledged Madeline's innocence. 
She gave scarcely any explanations beyond the fact that 
Alice had owned her falsehood ; her agitation would not 
permit it ; but she allowed that she had been mistaken, 
and with the meekness of a burdened heait she entreated 
Mr. Clifford to forgive her for having done injasUce to his 
child in suspecting her. Both Madeline and her paps 
were surprised, but it was not then the time to ask for in- 
formation. Lady Catharine was evidently longing to be 
alone ; and Mr. Clifford, without venturing to express the 
sympathy he really felt, took his leave. Madeline walked 
by her father's side, silent and sorrowful : she felt relieved 
Ihat the accusation had been proved to be untrue ; and her 
cmger against Alice was greatly lessened in consequence ; 
but how much was there still to grieve over ! She had 
given her parents reason to distrust her ; she had deceived 
and equivocated ; and but for her, Alice might never have 
been brought into such sad disgrace. Madeline was un- 
happy, yet she could never know all the pain she had 
caused. 

Lady Catharine sat in her lonely room, and her thoughts 
turned sadly to the future. The voice that had cheered, 
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the smile that had delighted her, could now awaken no 
fueiings but those of regret. Alice had proved false, and 
her presence could only he painful. Silence and solitude 
must be her punishment now ; and when the necessary ar- 
rangements could be made she must he removed to another 
and a stricter care. Such was Lady Catharine's determi- 
nation ; and Alice, though she had not been told, had lit- 
tle doubt that it would be so. The few attempts which 
she had made to excuse herself during the short time which 
Lady Catharine remained with her had been instantly si- 
lenced ; her tears and prayers bad been unheeded ; and 
when the door of her chamber was closed and locked, 
Alice, in despair, threw herself on her bed and sobbed hys- 
terically. The evening was rapidly closing in ; the sun 
had set, and the bright lights which had tinged the clouds 
were fast fading away. But Alice was too. miserable to 
observe any thing; and it was not until the dusk had 
spread itself over the earth, and a few faint stars twinkled 
through the cloudy sky, that she began to think of weari- 
ness, or conjecture whether she should see any one again 
that night* 

Two long hours passed by, still Alice was alone ; and 
this was no common suffering. Imprisonment was added 
to solitude ; and imprisonment must in any case be a great 
trial. Yet there have heen persons who have home all the 
desolateness and privations of a dungeon itself, with peace, 
and even joy. We are told that Paul and Silas, who were 
among the first of those who were persecuted for their Sa* 
viour's sake, being '^ thrust into the inner prison," and hav* 
ing " their feet fast in the stocks ;" nevertheless, at mid« 
night, '* prayed and sang praises unto God." The prison 
was not like a prison to them ; it shut them out from the 
sight of their fellow-men, but it could not shut them out 
from God ; and to be with Him, to know that He was 
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watching over them, and ordering every event for good, 
was a comfort which could make any affliction to be en- 
dured with thankfulness. 

God is, in truth, equally near to us all ; but when we are 
conscious of having broken His laws, and sinned against 
Him, the thought of this awful fact can but add to our mis* 
ery. To be alone with Him then, is to be in the presence 
of our Judge, " who made the heavens by the breath of 
His mouth," and can in an instant " destroy both body and 
soul in hell ;" and until we have repented, and prayed for 
forgiveness, for the sake of our blessed Saviour, we can 
but feel terror at the knowledge that He is looking upon 
us. Alice Lennox did not think of prayer : she was 
wretched, but her spirit was proud ; and instead of repent-* 
ance she felt anger. Lady Catharine seemed the most 
cruel of t3rrants, her own lot the most miserable which any 
child could be called on to bear ; and when, as the clock 
struck nine, Marsham appeared with a candle, and an or- 
der that Miss Lennox should go to bed, Ali(^ undressed 
herself, quickly repeated her prayers, as a matter of form, 
and lay down to sleep without any remembrance that she 
was at that moment under the wrath of God. 

When Madeline reached home she still thought much 
of Alice ; but Ruth, after she had heard what had passed, 
thought still more : for Madeline had her own troubles to 
occupy her mind ; there was something in the manner both 
of her papa and mamma which showed that they were dis- 
satisfied with her. 

Mr. Clifford took but little notice of what had occurred 
that evening, for Madeline looked pale, and complained of 
a bad headache ; he kissed her, though with a grave face, 
as she bade him good-night, and said, — " You are tired, 
and unwell, I see, Madeline ; but I hope you will not hurry 
Into bed too fast. There are many things for you to re- 

14 
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member, and ask Grod's forgiveness for, even though 7011 
have not been so wicked as to tell a falsehood." 

Madeline colored, and the tears stood in her eyes : " Are 
you angry with me, dear papa ?" she said. 

" Anger, perhaps, is not the proper word, my dear child. 
I am grieved, not angry:' your faults have been m<N:e 
against God than against me." 

*' But Madeline was not so bad as Alice," said Ruth, in 
a coaxing tone. 

" We must not compare, my love ; a little fault in a per- 
son who has been well taught is as bad as a great fault in 
a person who has had fewer advantages ; and Madeline 
will not say that hers were little faults." 

Madeline burst into tears ; she had not before believed 
that her papa thought thus seriously of her conduct. At 
that moment Mrs. Clifford came into the room ; and being 
afraid that staying up longer might be bad for Madeline's 
health, she urged her going to bed immediately. Made- 
line would willingly have remained to hear all that her papa 
had to say ; but Mrs. Clifford was anxious when she saw 
her looking so different from usual ; and after another in* 
junction not to fgrget the many faults which she had com- 
mitted, Madeline went to her room. Ruth, however, lin- 
gered behind. She felt pleased, notwithstanding her re- 
gret, that Madeline should be in disgrace. It seemed as 
if she had a greater claim than before to be petted; 
and as she drew her stool to her mamma's work-table, 
she said, — " You are not angry with me, and you will let 
me stay ?" 

" We are not angry with Madeline," replied Mrs. Clifford. 

" No ; but you are not so — I mean — I think — it was not 
right in her to take those sashes." 

'« Certainly it was not," said Mr. Clifford. " I don't 
think you would have done it." 
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Ruth's countenance brightened. '* Then you are pleased 
with me, papa ?" but Mr. Clifford did not appear pleased ; 
he waited before replying, and then said — *' It is your bed* 
time, Ruth ; nearly, at least. Suppose, instead of reading 
up stairs, you were to read to your mamma and me here ; 
there would just be time before I begin my writing." Ruth 
noticed her papa's manner, though she did not understand 
it : she brought her Bible, and inquired what she should 
read. " It shall be my favorite chapter, if your mamma 
likes it also," replied Mr. ClifTord ; " the thirteenth chap* 
ter of St. Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians." Ruth 
turned over the pages of her book, and began to read, but 
her thoughts were wandeting : she spoke of the charity 
which " suffereth long, and is kind ;" which " envieth 
not," which *' vaunteth not itself," which " is not puffed 
up," which " thinketh no evil," and " rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity ;" but at that very time she was comparing herself 
with her sister, and feeling glad at the events which had 
shown how much better she could behave than Madeline. 
The chapter was finished, and Ruth laid down the book. 
Mr. Clifford opened it again. " Yes," he said, repeating 
the last words ; " ' the greatest of these is charity.' Chari- 
ty, or what, Ruth ? What is the other meaning of the 
word r 

" Love, mamma says," replied Ruth. 

" Even so,— charity, or love, which makes us full of kind 
thoughts, «id prevents us from envying other persons, or 
thinking much of ourselves ; and which causes us to be 
sorry, instead of glad, when others do wrong. It would 
be very pleasant to have such a spirit of love or charity, 
don't you think it would ?" 

" Yes, very ;" replied Ruth, in a timid yoice, for she was 
beginning to see that her papa had some particular meaning 
in what he said. 
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'* And if we find that we have not such a spirit, that 
we are apt to think much of ourselves, and are pleased 
at finding fault with our companions, — ^that in fact we 
do vaunt or boast, and are puffed up, and rejoice instead 
of grieving at their iniquity or sin, we ought to be very 
much shocked, and should at once humbly ask God to for- 
give us as well as them, and to give us a better mind. Is 
not this so, Ruth ?" 

While Mr. Clifford spoke the color in Ruth's cheek had 
been gradually rising, and by the time he ended her face 
and neck were crimson. " You always know about me, 
papa ;** she said, as Mr. Clifford looked at her kindly, yet 
requiring an answer. 

** I know about you, because I know what is natural to 
all persons, and what you especially have in your dispo- 
sition — a love of exalting yourself in comparison with 
others — ^but, my darling, you must learn very differently 
before you can hope to act as becomes a baptized child of 
God." 

^* I did not know that I exalted myself," replied Ruth. 

" Most likely you did not. It is not the first time I 
have told you of a secret fault — ^but, Ruth, you shall answer 
me one question honestly : do you think that it would please 
you to be told that the notion of Madeline's having behaved 
ill was a mistake, that she had done just as well, perhaps 
better than yourself?" 

" 1 — yes — I don't know — ^I should be very glad," stam- 
mered Ruth. 

** Honestly — quite honestly," repeated Mr. Clifford ; 
" from your heart ; can you indeed say it ?" Ruth was 
silent : ** If you cannot," continued her papa ; " you may 
be certain the reason is because you like being put first 
and made the most of." 

*' I should like Madeline to be good too ;" said Ruth. 
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" Yes, you would like it, if it did not interfere with your- 
self ; but this is not the mind which God requires of us. 
It is not being humble like our Saviour ; He was grieved, 
not glad, that men were sinners." 

" But He was so good," said Ruth. 

" Yes ; our Lord was perfect, quite perfect ; but if we 
i^ish to live with Him, we must try to be like Him. Do 
you know the way to make yourself like Him ?" 

" By praying to Him," was the reply. 

'* That is the first and best way ; but there are others 
iTvhich I should like you to remember. One is by thinking 
of Him." 

^* But I can't, papa ;" began Ruth, and then stopped. 

" Yes," said Mr. Clifford, " there was a promise made 
once that you should believe all that is told about our 
blessed Lord ; and if yon do not think, it is impossible 
you should ever believe rightly." 

"No persons can make themselves think," persisted 
Ruth. 

" Not so, my love ; w^ all can, if we set about it in the 
proper way." 

" I don't know how, papa ;" said Ruth, in rather a mourn- 
ful tone. 

"It is difficult, I know, but we can try to fix our atten- 
tion ; and if we are taught to repeat words, we can endeav- 
or to understand what they mean : this you will own, I 
am sure." 

Ruth said, " Yes ;" but she did not appear to compre- 
hend at all more than before. 

"You remember, I dare say,'** continued Mr. Clifford, 
"how I have sometimes talked to you about the Lord's 
Prayer, and told you that if you would try to repeat it 
carefully, from your heart, you would in time learn to pray 
rightly. Now there is something else which we all say 
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often, that would in the same manner teach us to think, if 
we would attend to it. What is it that we repeat in church 
which contains a short account of all which we ought to 
believe ?" 

*' You mean the Creed, papa." 

'* Yes ; and though it may seem very strange, I am quite 
sure that if we were frequently to say it, not as a lesson, 
but with thoughtfulness, it would go a great way towards 
making us every day become better." 

" And especially humble," said Mrs. Clifford, as she 
looked up from her work, while a gentle, but rather mel- 
ancholy smile passed over her face. Ruth became very 
grave. 

" Are you too sleepy to listen to a little story, Ruth ?" 
said Mr. Clifford ; ^' perhaps I may be able to tell you one 
which will show you how it is possible to teach ourselves 
to think; and if we do that, we can never be proud." 
Ruth's eyes brightened at the proposal, and in a moment 
every feeling of fatigue was forgotten. " It will be a story 
of two children," continued Mr. Clifford ; *' two little girls, 
like you and Madeline ; but they were not blessed, as jwbl 
are, with a happy home, for their mother was dead, and 
their father was living in a foreign land, and school was 
the only place to which they could be sent. Now these 
two little girls were alike in their faces and their voices, 
as you may be, but they were very different in their hearts ; 
the elder one, Mary, was very fond of her papa, and when 
first he went away she wished to please him, and tried to 
think of him ; but the younger one, Julia, cared only for 
herself and her playthings. A long, long time went by 
after the father had left them, and these little girls, from 
not having- seen him, almost forgot what he was like, and 
they became so accustomed to school, that it was quite 
natural to them to be there ; it seemed their home. Their 
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papa ivas not able to write to them often, and so, by de« 
grees, even the good one, Mary, seldom thought of him. 
But one day, when they were playing with their compan- 
ions in the garden, they were told that a lady wished to 
speak to them, — a friend of their papa's, who was just come 
from India. Mary was glad, and ran into the house quick- 
ly ; but Julia stayed behind, for she enjoyed a game of play 
much better than the idea of seeing a stranger. The lady 
was kind and winning in her manner, and after she had 
kissed Mary several times, she said that she had been 
wishing to see them for many weeks, ever since she came 
to England, because she had made a promise that she 
would do so, if possible ; and she was sure that they would 
be longing to hear every thing about their papa. Poor 
little Mary felt quite *unhappy when she heard this, being ' 
conscious that she did not care half so much about it as she 
ought. She did not love her papa as most children do, 
because she never thought about him. The lady went on 
talking, and constantly she said, " I am sure you must be 
delighted to hear of your papa ; he is so good and kind, 
and 80 fond of you, and it will be such a pleasure to you to 
go and live with him." Mary did not know what to say 
at first ; but after the lady had told her some stories about 
her papa, she began to feel that she knew him better, and 
asked a few questions, which the lady was very willing to 
answer. At last, Mary became so interested, that she did 
not think at all how the time was passing on ; all that she 
cared for was, to be told something about her dear papa in 
India. After some time Julia came in, but she did not pay 
any attention to what was said, and soon went back to her 
play. By-and-by the moment came for the lady to go 
away, and when she wished Mary good-by, she said, that 
this might probably be the last time she should ever see 
her, for she was going to leave England again immediately. 
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This was really sad news for poor Mary, who had been 
thinking all the time how nice it would be to see her new 
friend. She looked very sorrowful, and the lady asked her 
what was the matter. Mary did not much like to own ; 
but when the question was repeated, she said that she 
wanted to hear again about her papa, and she was afraid 
that if the lady went away she should forget it all. Thb 
was very likely, yet the lady could not help going, and 
there was no one besides who could talk to her in the same 
manner. Mary felt then how nice it was to have a papa, 
and she wished very much to do what would please him ; 
but if she had nothing to remind her of him, she knew that 
she should soon think just as much as ever of school, and 
just as little of India ; so what do you think she did, Ruth ? 
— she asked the lady to write down for her^all she could 
remember, and leave it with her that she might read it 
over. This request was readily granted, and the next day 
a short account of her papa's life was sent her, written ont 
plainly, that she might read it without trouble. Now many 
little girls would just have looked at it once, and then put 
it aside ; but this was not Mary's way. She used to read 
it over regularly, till at last she knew it by heart, and the 
words came one after the other by rote, without any effort. 
Mary then tried more to attend to them, and she would sit 
by herself, and endeavor to fancy what Ipdia would be 
like, and what sort of life she should lead there. By de- 
grees it became natural to her to think of her papa, and her 
home ; and she grew anxious to go there, and learned to 
count the months which were to pass before she should be 
sent for. It was very different with Julia ; she had not 
cared to hear any thing about her papa, and you may 
imagine that she did not care to read about him. At first 
she looked over what the lady had written, but when she 
knew it by heart, she took no more interest about it ; and 
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at length the time came when they were to sail for India, 
and poor Julia was very wretched. All her happiness had 
been at school, and to go to India was going entirely among 
strangers, even though her papa was to be there to receive 
her. She begged to be allowed to stay behind, but this 
was impossible. There was no one to take charge of her, 
and with a very sorrowful heart she set out on her long 
voyage. It was a stormy and wearisome one, and many 
times even Mary's heart sank as she remembered her 
friends in England, and thought, that when the dangers 
of the sea were over, she should find herself in a foreign 
land. But one hope cheered her, and that was, the pros- 
pect of seeing her papa. Julia could find no comfort in 
this. Day after day she sat upon deck, with her eyes 
fixed in the direction in which she was told that England 
lay. She would scarcely eat or speak, and when Mary 
tried to rouse her, and talked to her of the pleasure they 
should both have in meeting their father, and begged her 
to listen again to the lady's account of his kindness and 
goodness, Julia only shook her head, and in a sullen voice 
said, that her papa was not like a father to her, for she 
knew nothing about him. 

" It was a lovely morning when they first came in sight 
of land. Mary stood upon the deck, watching the prepar- 
ations for going on shore. She looked at the crowds of 
people who were assembling to welcome the arrival, wish- 
ing to discover her father among them ; and the hope of at 
length really knowing him made her feel agitated, but very 
happy. A considerable time passed away, and, one after 
the other, the passengers landed. The lady who had 
charge of Mary and Julia begged them to remain where 
they were, as she knew that their papa would be likely to 
come on board to them. Mary's attention was then given 
to the boats which were putting off for the vessel ; and 
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each one, as it came near, she thought must be that which 
she expected. There were several disappointments ; for i 
other parties were waiting in the same way, and Maiy en- ] 
' vied them the pleasure of the greetings. But her own turn | 
came at length. A gentleman, with a telescope in his 
hand, was seen looking at the great ship. Mary knew it 
must be her papa, for she had read the description of him 
till she fancied she knew every feature ; and when he 
sprang up the side of the vessel, and folded her in his 
arms, and whispered a prayer that God would bless her, 
she felt that wherever he was there happiness would be. 
He was no stranger to her ; for she had read of him, and 
thought of him, and even that foreign land became to her 
from that moment a home." 

** But about Julia, papa," interrupted Ruth. 

" Ah ! that is the sad part of the story," replied Mr. 
Clifford. *' Julia's manner was not like Mary's : she had 
some curiosity to see her papa, but that was all ; he was 
little more than a stranger to her ; she had no love to give 
him. She received him coldly, with a melancholy 
smile, and her eyes filled with tears. She scarcely lis- 
tened to what he said, and took but a slight interest in 
all the new things about her. From this beginning there 
followed much sorrow for all. Julia felt that Mary was 
more pleasing to her papa than she was, and therefore 
that it was probable he would love her the best ; and 
this made her jealous of the sister, who before had been 
so dear to her. Jealousy caused unkind words, and they 
brought vexation and shame. Julia believed that her 
father and sister would be happier without her ; and not- 
withstanding their endeavors to make her comfortable, 
nothing could overcome the wretchedness she felt in think- 
ing that she was not a favorite. When I last heard of 
her, she had returned to England to live by herself; but 
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vrith her temper so soured, that there was little pros- 
pect of her being really happy. And there, Ruth, is an 
end of my story. I wonder whether you are much the 
wiser for it." 

«M liked it," said Ruth. 

" But can you find out why I told it you ?" 

" Was it because Mary read over the paper, and learned 
to think, papa ?" 

" Yes. Mary's reading over the account of her father, 
is in a certain way, like our repeating the Creed ; be- 
cause you know, Ruth, the Bible tells us that we are all 
strangers upon earth, and that our home is in heaven ; and 
the Creed reminds us of the great Grod, and our blessed 
Saviour, and the Holy Spirit, with whom we hope one day 
to live in that home. We will talk more about it to-mor- 
row, when Madeline is with us ; but one thing I must ask 
you before you go : how is it that repeating the Creed 
properly would help to make you humble ?" Ruth did not 
know what to answer. " Whom do you speak of in it ?" 
continued Mr. Clifford. 

" Of God," replied Ruth, reverently. 

" Yes, of God, * the Father Almighty, the Maker of 
heaven and earth ;' the Maker of the dazzling sun, and 
the moon, and the planets, and the millions of worlds 
which shine above us in the darkness of night. The 
Maker of the trees also, and the fields, and the flowers ; 
the Maker of every thing that moves — all the little insects, 
and the birds, and the fishes of the sea, and the cattle 
which are in the fields, and the fierce beasts which roam 
about in distant lands. Do you not think, Ruth, that such 
a Being, who is perfectly holy, and knows every thought 
and action of our lives, must be glorious beyond what we 
can imagine V* 

Ruth murmured, " Yes." 
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'* And when that Almighty Lord looks into pur hearts, 
and sees all that passes there, what mast He think of 

us r 

" That we are very wicked," said Ruth. 

*' But if, instead of believing ourselves to be wicked^ we 
fancy that we are good, and set ourselves up ; do you 
suppose God is pleased with us then ?" Ruth colored, 
and made no reply. " And still more," continued Mr. 
Clifford, '* if that great God came down from heaven, and 
humbled Himself to die because of our sins, how must 
we appear to Him, when we pride ourselves upon any 
thing we do ?" There was a short pause ; and Ruth's 
countenance showed what was passing within. " These 
are some of the truths which are taught us every time 
we repeat the Creed," continued Mr. Clifford. <' I am 
sure I was right in saying that thinking of them would help 
to make us humble. There is a great deal more which I 
shall like to talk to you about to-morrow, when Madeline 
is with us." 

** The Creed will not be so much of a lesson for the future, 
Ruth, will it ?" sdid her mamma, kindly. 

" I only thought it like a lesson in the catechism," re- 
plied Ruth. 

" It can never really be one," said Mr. Clifford. " Cer- 
tainly, it has the most solemn sound, when we all join in 
repeating it in church ; but it cannot be a common thing, 
because it has come down to us from the time of the 
apostles, and tells ud of such awful subjects. It is sacred, 
like a prayer." Ruth could not help remembering how 
frequently she had said it, both in church and at home, as 
a mere set of words, almost without a meaning. She 
hesitated to wish her papa good-night, fearing she had 
vexed him. But Mr. Clifford's manner was full of tender- 
ness ; and, as he fondly stroked her head, he said, *' Will 
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my darling Ruth remember what is to be done before we 
lie down to sleep, when we are conscious of having dis- 
pleased God ?" 

" We must pray to be foi^ivcn," said Ruth, timidly. 

" Yes ; pray fervently, and for the pardon of that par- 
ticular ofience, for the sake of our blessed Redeemer ; lest 
if we should neglect to do so, and God should call us to 
die before we have repented, wo should be shut out forever 
ffom his presence," 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Alice Lennox, in her solitary chamber, fancied that 
she alone was the sufferer from all that had passed : and 
she was indeed the most unhappy ; ' but if she had known 
all Madeline's feelings, when, on the morning succeeding 
the storm, she was sent for to her papa's study, she would 
scarcely have been willing to chango places with her. 
Mr. Clifford was in general so affectionate, that any thing 
tike coldness was doubly felt ; and the expression of his 
face, when Madeline opened the door, and asked if he 
wanted her, was grave, and even severe. The reason 
was, that he did not consider Madeline to be sufficiently 
aware of tbe naughtiness of her behavior. She did not 
appear to care about it as she ought ; and it was for this 
reason that he required her to go to him. At first he said 
a few words about the grief which it caused him and her 
mamma, to find that they.could no longer trust her ; and 
then, by asking questions, he made her repeat again the 
whole history of her fault, and drew from her the confes* 

15 
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sion that she had once or twice been tempted to equivo- 
cate in order to conceal what she had done. He de- 
scribed to her the distress which she had brought upon 
Lady Catharine, and the sin which Alice had been in- 
duced to commit, from having, like herself, pelded to a 
slight temptaticm. He had receiTed a particular account 
of all from Lady Catharine that morning ; and her note, 
written in great wretchedness of mind, proved how bitterly 
she felt the disappointment of her hopes of Alice's good 
behavior. ** If you had been firm, Madeline," said Mr. 
Clifford, '* all this could not have been. I do not say that 
your conduct is any excuse for Alice — she must answer 
for herself ; but I do say that it is very frightful to think 
how much mischief we may cause by one fault, and that 
not at first sight a very great one." 

**I never thought Alice would tell stories about any 
thing," said Madeline. 

" Perhaps not ; yet she has done so ; and you, if you 
had acted properly, might have prevented it. Just think 
how differently you would have felt, if, instead of follow- 
ing an idle fancy, you had shown Alice that you were 
wishing to the very utmost to keep the promise of your 
baptism; and because you had declared that you would 
give up pomps, and vanities, and sinful lusts, and keep 
God's commandments all your life, therefore you were de- 
termined, even in such a little matter, to do right, and try 
and overcome the liking for finery, which your mamma had 
warned you against. Do you think Alice would have 
been made the better or the worse by such an example ?" 
Madeline did not reply. " Whatever may happen now," con- 
tinued Mr. Clifford, — " whatever pain Alice may have to bear 
— ^you must consider that you might in a great measure have 
prevented it ; and I am afre^id there wiU be a great deal of 
sorrow in store for her," 
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'' Indeed ! indeed ! I did not intend to make her un- 
happy ; I did not think I was doing so very wrong," §aid 
Madeline. 

" But you did intend to do a little wrong, and you did 
it wilfully, and went on with it. Could Grod love you all 
that time ?" 

*' I don't know ; I did not think," said Madeline. 

" Ah ! that is the mischief; the fault with us all, grown- 
up people as well as children ; we do not think ; and the 
great thing we have to learn is the way to think ; the way 
to remember, at all times, that God is seeing us." 

" I will try, papa, really I will," replied Madeline. 
' " But you are going to school, Madeline ; you will have 
many things there to make you forget ; lessons, plays, new 
friends, new subjects to talk about ; if you forget at home, 
how will you remember at school ?" 

" I can't tell ; but I will try to be good, dear papa ; 
won't you believe me ? Please don't look so grave at me." 
As she spoke Madeline was about, as usual, to throw her 
arms round her father's neck and kiss him ; but she drew 
back as soon as the thought classed her ; she did not dare, 
for he had not told her that she was forgiven. 

" You say you will try to-day, Madeline, and to-morrow 
temptation will come again, and you will be as before : 
you will laugh, and play, and be led to do wrong, merely 
because you do not think ; and when you have done wrong 
you will make excuses, and by-and-by you will be sorry, 
and beg to be forgiven ; and so, probably, you will go on. 
Who can trust you ?" 

" Oh, papa ! I wish you would not say so. I am very 
Borry !" Poor Madeline's tears now began to flow fast, but 
Mr. Clifford's manner did not change. <* Who can trust 
you, Madeline ?" he said again. Madeline heaved a deep 
sigh ; and leaning her head against the back of her papa's 
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chair, she cried bitterly. There was a silence of several 
moments. Mr. Clifford took up his pen and commenced 
writing, whilst Madeline remained in the same position. 
'* If I were to punish you," he began, without raising his 
eyes from his employment — 

I would rather be punished," exclaimed Madeline, 
only if you would not look so grave at me." 

" My looking grave is not the principal thing for you to 
fear," replied Mr. Clifford ; " the important question is, 
how God is regarding you." 

** I was very sorry, indeed I was, papa," said Madeline ; 
" and I did try to say my prayers last night." The words 
were spoken with sincerity ; and Mr. Clifford, laying down 
his pen, turned to his little girl, and in a voice which 
showed that he loved her truly, notwithstanding the severi- 
ty of his manner, he said, — " If God has forgiven you, my 
dear child ; if I could hope that you have really prayed to 
Him, then, indeed, I should be happy." 

" But I did say my prayers, just as you told me ; and I 
mentioned all the naughty things, about the sashes, and 
not speaking out plainly, and doing what mamma would 
not like ; I said it ail ; and the prayer for when I had been 
very naughty." 

" And were you really very sorry ?" asked Mr. Clifford. 
" But suppose you were not sorry enough." 

*^ I don't know ; how can I tell ? indeed I was sorry : 
indeed I said it all, and I thought about it," repeated Mad- 
eline, miserable at the idea of doubt. 

" But what right had you to expect that God would listen 
to you, such a naughty child as you had been ?" 

'* Oh, papa ! I don't understand ; you never talked so 
heforej^^'SEcfcimed Madeline, again bursting into tears. 

" Because T never had an occasion. Your prayers, and 
mine, and e^ery person's, are the prayers of sinners ; and 
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God is perfectly holy, and the Bible tells us, ' of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity ;' that is, He cannot bear to 
look upon sin. If we go before H'lm in our own name, 
what hope can we have that He will listen to us ?" 

'* But I said through Jesus Christ our Lord," said Mad- 
eline, and she bent her head reverently. 

Mr. Clifford smiled, as he was accustomed to do. '* You 
were right, Madeline," he replied ; '* and if you did indeed 
say through Jesus Christ our Lord, because you knew that 
God would only listen to you for His sake, then I can hope 
that you are forgiven. To think of our blessed Lord, and 
to ask Him to pray for us because we are too sinful to be 
heard ourselves, it is our great duty and comfort when we 
have done wrong. I think, now, you are sorry." 

Madeline at these words looked up with greater confi- 
dence ; and venturing once more to approach her father, 
she said, — "Can you kiss me, papa?" Mr. Clifford's 
manner showed how truly he could pardon when he had 
reason to believe that repentance was sincere ; but Mad- 
eline was not yet fully satisfied. " Am I to do any thing, 
papa ?" she said. 

" Any thing disagreeable, you mean, for a punishment : 
do you think you deserve it ?" 

" I was very naughty, I know," said Madeline. 

" And if I were to give you a punishment, how would 
you bear it ?" 

*' I would try not to mind," said Madeline, though she 
trembled at what might be coming. 

" If I were to punish you, my dear child," said Mr. Clif- 
ford, " it would be in order to make you remember, not to 
make you sorry ; for that I hope and believe you are al- 
ready. It was God's punishment which did that." 

Madeline looked up rather wonderingly. 

" You have been very unhappy lately, have you not ?** 

15* 
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" Yes, very." Madeline spoke heartily, for she began to 
feel what a weight she had had upon her heart. 

" That unhappiness was sent by God ; it was the conse- 
quence of your sin, and at last it led you to confess it : the 
great thing now is to prevent you from forgetting, and go- 
ing wrong again : perhaps that might be done without 
what you would call punishment." Poor Madeline's face 
brightened ; she had fancied that she should be forbidden 
to play in the garden, or should be sent to bed an hour 
earlier for the next week or ten days. " I think," contin- 
ued Mr. Clifford, " that if you were to come to my study 
every day at half-past twelve o'clock, just when your morn- 
ing lessons are finished, and were to repeat to me what I 
shall think right, it would help you to remember all you 
have done, and teach you to be on your guard. I should 
like you to try, at least." 

" Is it any thing I am to learn ?" said Madeline. 

" No, something you know perfectly already — ^the Creed ; 
and if you want to understand why I fix upon that, I must 
tell you the same story which I did to Ruth last night, and 
try and explain more particularly what the Creed means." 

'* I heard about the two little girls when we were dress- 
ing this morning," said Madeline. 

" Then you know how the elder one learned to remem- 
ber and think about her father, by reading the account of 
his life ; and did Ruth tell you, also, what I said that was 
like ?" 

*' No ; the bell rang," replied Madeline, " and we were 
obliged to go down stairs." 

** It was like the way in which we learn to think of God 

and our blessed Saviour, by repeating that short history of 

the great things the Bible teaches us, which is contained 

in the > Creed : but the difficulty is to repeat it not as a 

esson, or a thing of course ; but as something vexy impor- 
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tant ; and this I hope you will do by-and-hy. Now go and 
fetch Ruth, and we will see if we cannot understand bet- 
ter than before what we learn in the Creed." 

Ruth was soon found ; she had been wondering a little 
what was going on ; and wishing, above all things, to know 
whether Madeline was forgiven. Since the last nighfs 
conversation she had really felt ashamed of her own conceit ; 
and she had been trying all the morning to make Madeline 
happy, and to show by her manner that she did not mean 
to set herself up, although she had not been guilty of the 
same offence. Ruth was in earnest in desiring to be good ; 
and when she was told of a fault, she really did try to im- 
prove, at least for a time. That she went back again was, 
indeed, frequently the case ; but this was from forgetfulness, 
and not because she had never cared about it ; it was, 
therefore, a real pleasure to her to see how much more at 
ease Madeline looked when she came into the schoolroom ; 
and when she was told that her papa had forgiven with- 
out punishing, Ruth's face lighted up with a sweet smile ; 
and throwing down her work she exclaimed, — " Oh Made- 
line ! that is so nice, and we will go on happily now ; we 
will not be naughty again, neither of us, ever." 

'* And papa will talk to mamma, I am sure," said Mad- 
eline ; *' you know he always does when he wants her to 
forgive us too." 

"I never fear about mamma," observed Ruth: "she 
wanted to make it all up last night, I know. She looked 
quite miserable when you went to bed." 

Madeline was struck by this, and presently said : " Was 
she really miserable, do you think, Ruth V* 

" Yes, very : I am certain." 

" And papa was grave, and so were you ; and poor mam- 
ma was miserable," continued Madeline. " t did not think 
I had done any thing so very bad." 
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*< I don't think you had," replied Ruth, fancying it right 
to make tl^ best of her sister's conduct. '^ At any rate il 
was not like the stories which Alice tokl. I can't think 
how she could have done it. How Lady Catharine ¥rill 
punish her !" 

'* Oh Ruth, please don't say so !" exclaimed Madeline, 
remembering that her papa had said that whatever Alice 
might have to bear, she might in a great measure have pre- 
vented ; *^ it makes things seem much worse. But I didn'l 
mean to make you all unhappy. Is there any harm, I won- 
der, in making people unhappy, when we don't mean it ?" 

This was not an easy question to answer ; and Made- 
line at that instant recollected that all this time she ought 
to have been in her papa's study. " No more work, Ruth," 
she said, taking the needle and thread from her sister's hand : 
** I don't want you to finish before me ; and papa is waiting." 

Ruth willingly replaced her needle in its case, folded up 
her work, and closed her basket. Talking to her papa, 
even upon ^rave subjects, was much pie asanter than learn- 
innr H> stitch waistbands ; and with a light merry step she 
followed Madeline. Her smile was checked, however, 
when she looked in her papa's face. He was plainly more 
eare-worn than usual ; and Ruth sayir in a moment, from 
his look, that any thing like play and laughter would be 
against his wishes. All that had occurred seemed trifling 
to her ; but to him it was a cause for much anxiety. A 
child's fault is like the bud on the tree, which, if allowed 
to grow, must one day become a full blossom ; and the evil 
disposition which made Madeline thoughtless and Ruth 
conceited, might end in that neglect of God, and that pride 
of heart, which would at length shut them out from heaven. 
This, however, was not the principal thought in Mr. Clif- 
ford's mind at that moment. He hoped and believed that 
his children were conscious of their errors ; and his only 
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wish was to impress upon them the sense of what they had 
done wrong, so that under other temptations they might be 
afraid of yielding. " Here is a place for you, Ruth," he 
said, pointing to the seat in the half-open window, through 
which came the sweet scent of the jessamines and roses 
which grew over the house : " and Madeline shall bring 
her chair next to mine." This was a sign of Madeline's 
complete forgiveness ; and as she drew near, and put her 
hand within her papa's, she wondered how it could ever 
have entered her head to do any thing which would dis- 
please him. " We were talking of the Creed last night, 
Ruth, if you remember," said Mr. ClifTord ; " and I was 
trying to show you why it was a good thing for us to learn 
and repeat it ; but I dare say even now it does not seem 
very clear to you." 

" I remember about the story," said Ruth. 

" Yet perhaps the account of her papa's life, which little 
Mary read over so often, sounds as if it must have been 
more interesting than the Creed." 

'' I think it must have been a gr^at deal more," said 
Madeline. 

" Most likely," replied her father : " the Creed is not a 
pretty story, and it requires an effort to attend to and un- 
derstand it ; but so it does to say our prayers, or read the 
Bible. God does not teach any of us to be religious with- 
out trouble ; and the great question is, whether we will 
take it, or whether we are resolved to be indolent. What 
shall I say for you both ?" 

** I mean to try, papa," replied Madeline, speaking 
humbly ; for she was not inclined to trust herself after her 
late faults. 

" And Ruth will try also, I am sure," said Mr. Clifford: 
and he smiled to see the earnest way ip which his little girl 
bent her eyes upon him, as if her face would promise much 
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better than her words. *' If you could both folly under- 
stand and believe what is told us in the Creed," he con- 
tinued, '' you would no longer find it difficult to be religious. 
Suppose that, instead of having learned it by heart, you 
were to hear it for the first time to-day, what do you think 
you should feel about it ?'' The children did not know 
what to answer, and Mr. Clifford went on. " We will 
fancy," he said, *' a little heathen child — an Indian, accus* 
tomed to live in the forests, and never having been taught 
any thing about God ; would it not be very astonishing to him 
to be told that there was a glorious Being, who had always 
lived, before the sun, or the moon, or the stars were created, 
and who must live always, even if every thing else were to 
be destroyed ? When he repeated the words — * I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,' 
and then looked upwards to the blue sky, and abroad over 
the beautiful earth, I do not think he would consider them, 
as we often do, a lesson. He might not, indeed, rightly 
understand them ; but he would feel that they meant some- 
thing wonderful. Or let us take a case from among our- 
selves. Let us imagine ourselves tempted to do something 
wrong — to be deceitful, or dishonest, or inclined to tell a 
falsehood ; and that just before we actually did this wrong 
thing, we were called on to repeat the Belief, — what would 
it remind us of ?" 

" Of God and our Saviour," replied Ruth. 

" Yes ; not only that there is a God, but of all which He 
has done for us. We should say, in fact, though not ac- 
tually in words, that we have now in heaven a father who 
is able to do all things, because He is the Father Almighty ; 
that we have also a lord and master, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the only Son of God, who, in order to save us from 
the punishment due to our sins, undertook to suffer for us ; 
that this gracious Redeemer was, by the power of the Holy 
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Spirit, born like ourselves of a human mother, the blessed 
Virgin Mary ; and, having left the unspeakable happiness 
of heaven, came down upon earth to live amongst sinners, 
without a home, or riches, or comforts of any kind. We 
Bhould be reminded that after thirty^three long years had 
gone by, which he spent in teaching and trying to make 
people good, and curing their sicknesses^ He was allowed 
by the governor of the country where He lived, named 
Pontius Pilate, to be crucified— that is. His hands and fe^ 
were nailed to a cross, and He was left to endure more 
horrible agony than we can even imagine, until He gave up 
His earthly life, and suffered His body to be laid in the 
grave, as ours must one day be, when God shall call us to 
die. His Spirit descended into hell ;-^that i«, not the place 
of torment, (as the name, indeed, often meants,) but the 
abode of the spirits of the dead, who are waiting for the 
day of resurrection. Besides theso awful truths, we should 
remember also that, on the third day after our Saviour's 
death. He by His own power rose from the grave, and 
went up again into heaven, to that glorious world which for 
our sakes He had left, and where now He dwells with 
God the Father and God the Holy Spirit, and the holy 
angels, who are ever loving and praising Him. If we re- 
collected and thought of this Friend, and of all the suffer- 
ing He went through for us, do you think we could go away 
and do directly afterwards the naughty thing which He has 
told us not to do ?" 

Mr. Clifford looked at Madeline ; but tears were in her 
eyes, and she did not venture to answer. She was thinking 
of the temptation to which she had so lately given way, and 
wishing that sho had before remembered all that her papa 
was now bringing to her mind. There was a pause for 
tame moments, and then Ruth, in a tone of surprise, said: 

That is not all the Creed, papa." 
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** No," replied Mr. Clifford ; " but it is sufficient to give 
us a great deal to think about. It is very awful ; yet that 
which is to come will perhaps seem still more so. It 
concerns each of us particularly, whether we are young or 
old. What is it that follows the words — ' He ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Fa^ 
ther Almighty V " 

" * From thence He shall come to judge the quick axA^ 
the dead,' " replied Ruth. 

" Perhaps," continued Mr. Clifford, " we might be so 
hard-hearted as not to care to please our Saviour, because 
of His love for us ; we might repeat the Creed as far as 
we have yet gone, and still resolve to sin ; but there is 
something else to be thought of, which, if we said the 
words with any attention, would, I hope, frighten us, or at 
least make us stay to consider whether it would be safe to 
displease our gracious Lord. We are told that, some 
day, — it may be a hundred, or fifty, or twenty years hence, 
or it may be in a few months or weeks, or it may be (no 
man knows) to-morrow, or, more fearful still, it may be 
this very day before the sun goes down, — that same merci- 
ful Saviour, who died upon the cross, and rested in the 
grave, and then ascended to sit at the right hand of God, 
will appear again } but He will come, not as the son of a 
human mother, hut as the son of His Almighty Father, as 
the Lord of heaven and earth. He has Himself warned 
us what the manner of that coming will be — * with power 
and great glory.' The sun, which now shines so brightly, 
will be darkened, and the moon will not give her light, 
and the stars will fall from heaven. The sound of a 
mighty trumpet will be heard ; and the roice of the arch- 
angel — the chief of all the angels — will call upon the 
quick and dead — those who shall at that time be living, as 
you and I may be living, and those who have died be- 
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fore — ^to appear before the judgment-seat of the Almighty. 
It is impossible for us fully to imagine that scene : but 
once — 'it ,rs now more than 1700 years ago — a human 
being was permitted to have a vision of what it shall be. 
St. John the Evangelist, the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
saw * a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
was found no place for them. And he saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God ; and the books were 
opened, and another book was opened which is the book 
of life, and the dead were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books : and whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life was cast into the lake of 
fire.' This was the vision, the representation of what 
will be. We must have been among that infinite multi- 
tude ; do you think St. John saw our names written in the 
book of life ?" Madeline hid her face upon the table. " I 
would not willingly frighten you, my child," continued Mr. 
Clifford, " but indeed it is necessary that we should think 
of these things ; that when we say we believe that Christ 
our Lord will come to judge the quick and the dead, 
we should understand that He will come to judge, not 
grievous sinners only, — ^ihe drunkard and the thief, — ^not 
merely our neighbors and our friends, but ourselves." 

" Will He forgive us, if we are very sorry then ?" said 
Ruth, eagerly. 

'* The time for seeking forgiveness will be over on that 
day," replied Mr. Clifford ; " that time is now." 

" But if we are very sorry, very sorry indeed," said Rnth. 

Mr. Clifford shook his head : " Every one will be very 

sorry indeed then, Ruth. The greatest sinner who ever 

lived, the man who was most careless, who even laughed 

at the thought of death and judgment, will be very sorry 

indeed ; but his sorrow will come too late." 

16 
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** Too late V* repeated Ruth, thoughtfully. 

** Yes ; it is not a strange thing, is it, to find ourselves 
too late even in this life ? There are instances happen- 
ing daily, and they are warnings, if we will hut profit hy 
them. I will give you one, which I am sure you have 
not forgotten. Do you not remember the very last time 
we went from Cottington to Ringwood,^when I said I 
would take you by the railroad ? You were called early, 
your box was ready, your breakfast was prepared, there 
was nothing wanting, but that you should be dressed in 
time. Instead of dressing, you played : you thought one 
minute could not signify. Your mamma warned you, 
but you did not listen. You did not understand' that 
there was any thing in the world so fixed that it would 
not stop for you, even though it might be a question of 
life and death. At length we set oflf ; we walked quickly, 
and looked about us continually, and often I said that I 
feared we should be too late ; but you did not compre* 
hend how it could be possible. It was but a short walk, 
and we saw the great steam-engine as it stopped opposite 
the station-house ; we even watched the people moving 
about the carriages, and we heard the panting noise of the 
engine, and the calling of the policemen. We drew 
nearer, and nearer, and you thought we were quite safe ; — > 
there was a slight motion in the train, and the smoke as- 
cended into the air, and as the people who were standing 
by stood still, and fixed their eyes upon the long line of 
carriages, it rushed swiftly . way, and we found ourselves 
one miqute too late. No exertions, no entreaties, could 
avail us then. That was being One minute too late for an 
earthly journey, but it is equally possible to be one minute 
too late for heaven.'' 

** But can little children be too late ?" asked Ruth, 
quickly. 
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Mr. Clifford waited for an instant, and leaned his head 
upon his hand, as if some painful thought had struck him : 
*' If you had been 'in the boat last night with Old Roger," 
he said, " if you had sunk in the waves, and been drowned, 
what opportunity would you now have to be sorry for your 
sins, and pray for pardon ?" 

Ruth seemed alarmed even at the idea : '* But we never 
go on the water when it looks stormy, papa," she said. 

" Yet what do you say to other dangers, Ruth ? — acci- 
dents in carriages, or in walking, or by lightning, or by 
sudden illnesses ? There is no moment, except the pres- 
ent, at which it may not be too late, for there is no mo- 
ment at which we may not die." As Mr. Clifford spoke, 
Madeline sighed heavily, but she did not look up. " It 
is enough to frighten us, is it not, Madeline ?" continued 
her father, placing his hand fondly on her head, " God 
means that it should frighten us. But when we do feel 
this fear, and begin to think, as you said the other day, 
that it is impossible to be good, we should remember 
that there are other things told us in the Creed to sup- 
port and give us hope. If we believe in ' God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son our Lord,' so we believe also in God the 
Holy Ghost, and this belief is one of the greatest possible 
blessings ; can. you tell me why ?" 

« Because He will help us to do right," said Ruth. 

" Yes, indeed He will. We have but to pray to Him 
constantly, and there is no d.i^iibulty which need be too 
great for us. From the moment when, as little infants, 
we were made at our baptism members of Christ's holy 
Catholic Church, that Holy Spirit was given to us to be 
our guide ; and if, when we say our prayers,^we ask Him 
to continue with us, we may be certain that He will never 
forsake us. We shall not be able to tell exactly how He 
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assists us, but we shall find good thoughts cpming to our 
minds just at the moment we want them ; and instead 
of giving way to our evil tempers, we shall find that we 
have a power of overcoming them. It will be strange, 
even to ourselves, to observe, how much easier it will be- 
come every day to be good. And all this is to be done by 
praying." 

*' But if we only pray," said Ruth, " will that do as well 
as trying ?" 

*'If I were very ill, Ruth, and knew of a medicine 
which I believed would cure me, would it do me any good 
if I would not send for it ?" Ruth smiled at the idea. " Or 
supposing I actually held it in my hand, would it be any 
use to me unless I opened my mouth and swallowed it ? 
In both these cases I should have something to do myself, 
and yet it would not be the doing it which would cure me ; 
and so it is with our hearts. We have to pray and to try 
with all our strength ; and if we do pray and try, God will 
give us His Holy Spirit to make us good ; but if we neg- 
lect either of these commands, even the power of that 
blessed Spirit will be of no avail to us." 

During this conversation, it was difficult to know how 
far Madeline was listening or not. She did not try to 
speak, or show that she took an interest ; only every now 
and then she drew her hand across her eyes, to wipe away 
the tears which were fast falling down her cheek. Mr. 
Clifibrd saw that she had been struck by the solemnity of 
the subjects on which they had spoken, and motioning to 
Ruth, he told her to leave them for a little while alone : 
<* We will finish talking another time," he said ; and as 
Ruth left the room he turned to Madeline, and added 
mildly, " there has been enough to think of to-day." Mad- 
eline felt even Ruth's absence a relief in her present state 
of mind ; and when she found that her sister was goneb 
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her fears were told without any reserve. Mr. Clifford's 
manner had lost every trace of sternness ; and as he list- 
ened to Madeline's anxious question, "Whether he thought 
that God had really forgiven her?" he had no longer any 
douht of her true repentance. He did not speak to her 
then of the awfulness of the Almighty, but of His mercy. 
He reminded her how long years before God had loved 
and thought of her, and sent His blessed Son to die for 
her, and at her birth had taken her into His Church, and 
made her one of that happy family to whom the glories of 
heaven are promised for the sake of Jesus Christ : " You 
are God's child now, my love," he said ; " His child more 
fully than you are mine ; and Jesus Christ is your Saviour, 
and will ask for pardon for you ; you do not doubt my as- 
surances ; but if I can forgive, much more can He, for 
His mercy is infinite." 

Often and often before had Madeline heard the same 
words, but she had little attended to their meaning, for she 
had not felt the need of them. Yet, if a child can sin, so 
also a child can repent ; and as Madeline listened to her 
father's words, she understood something of the comfort 
which the knowledge that we have a Saviour who will 
pray for us, and have compassion upon us, ought to give 

to all. 

16» 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Although Mr. Clifford's thoughts were so much en- 
gaged with his own children, he did not forget Alice Len- 
nox. She was not indeed his charge in the same way as 
Ruth and Madeline, but she was living in his parish, and 
he felt himself bound to watch over her. Notwithstanding 
Lady Catharine Hyde's formality of manner, he thought it 
possible that she would like to see and consult with him, 
what was best to be done with a child who had shown 
herself so little to be trusted as Alice ; but Mr. Clifford 
did not understand Lady Catharine's character. She did 
not require any advice, for she had made up her mind from 
the beginning as to the course she was to adopt. She did 
not ask whether Alice was sorry, or whether it was likely 
that, if allowed to remain at the Manor, she would improve 
more than if she went to school ; but having once discov- 
ered that Alice had disobeyed her, her only idea was to 
punish her severely, and then send her away. The de- 
termination seemed harsh, and yet Lady Catharine's dis- 
position was full of benevolence and kindness. Even 
Alice, in her solitary room, did not feel more distress than 
did her truest earthly friend, as she walked through the 
large but desolate apartments of her house, and missed the 
light footstep and the cheerful voice which had for the 
last few months enlivened her sad life ; aud felt, that for 
the future, except in the holiday weeks, she must again be 
lonely. 

When Mr. Clifford appeared in the afternoon at the 
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Manor, he was accordingly received, not with entreaties 
for advice, but with a request that he would give the terms, 
and the direction for Mrs. Carter's school. " I shall make 
a few inquiries myself," said Lady Catharine ; '* and if 
the answers prove satisfactory, which I have no doubt 
from your report they will be, I think I cannot do better 
than place Alice there immediately." 

Mr. Clifford was rather at a-loss what to say, for he did 
in his own mind think that Lady Catharine* could do better. 
He believed that, to allow Alice to remain at home, and to 
treat her with gentleness and firmness, would be more 
likely to strengthen her principles, atid enable her to re- 
sist future temptations, than to send her among strange 
companions at school. So he had thought with regard to 
Madeline ; but in her case there was no choice. It was 
now settled that Mrs. Beresford was to come to Laneton ; 
the two children could not therefore remain at home ; and 
Mr. Clifford could only trust, that constant care, and the 
influence of early instruction, would, with the blessing of 
Grod, be the means of keeping his child in the straight and 
narrow way of goodness. He did, however, venture to 
say to Lady Catharine, that he thought it possible that, 
with Alice's unsteady mind, she might run great risk of 
evil among new companions ; but Lady Catharine's answer 
silenced him. She said, " That the subject had been well 
considered, — that it was not her custom to act hastily ;" 
and she again asked for Mrs. Carter's direction. Mr. Clif- 
ford gave it,' and rose to take leave, when to his surprise 
Lady Catharine said, " Will you not see Alice ? The ad- 
vice of the clergyman of the parish, and such a friend as 
you have always shown yourself, may perhaps have an 
effect upon her. I shall not go to her myself till the even- 
ing." Mr. Clifford was pleased at the offer, as it showed 
that, notwithstanding her determination, Lady Catharine 
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was desirous to give him an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with Alice's state of mind, and, perhaps, of 
being of real service to her ; and with willing steps he 
went up stairs. The door of the dressing-room was un- 
locked and opened, but Lady Catharine did not enter. She 
only motioned to Mr. Clifford to do so, and withdrew. 
The shutters were more than half closed, and the dim light 
of an afternoon of pouring rain scarcely penetrated into the 
little room. Alice was kneeling at the window-seat. She 
was gazing through the chinks of the shutter upon the 
avenue road. It had been her sole amusement during the 
whole of the long weary day; but there was nothing 
passing, not even the butcher's cart, or a stray beggar ; 
and, as a last hope of occupation, Alice was trying to count 
the tiles on the stable-roof, in order, if possible, to divert 
her thoughts from the wretchedness caused by her own 
faults. 

*' Alice !" said Mr. Clifford, and upon hearing his voice 
Alice looked up quickly ; " Lady Catharine wished me to 
come to you. I dare say she will come herself by-and-by." 
Alice made no reply. " Should you like to see her ?" 
continued Mr. Clifford. 

" I don't know ; she does not care, — she is very angry 
with me," said Alice, speaking with difficulty. 

" Has she not reason to be angry, Alice ? Have you 
not deceived and disobeyed her ? And do you think it 
possible she should ever trust you again ?" Alice rested 
her head again upon the window-seat, while Mr. Clifford 
went on speaking. He talked kindly, but seriously ; he 
reminded her of the duty and affection which she owed to 
Lady Catharine for her care ; of the positive necessity of 
submitting to her in all things ; of thB ingratitude which 
she had shown in breaking the only command which had 
been specially laid upon her ; and then he pointed out to 
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her how much sin and suffering had been caused by the 
commission of one fault. " The indulgence of one wish," 
lie said, " the desire to gratify your liking for the bonbons 
when you knew they were not allowed, led you to be de- 
ceitful to Lady Catharine, and selfish, almost cruel, to 
Madeline ; who, though she had done wrong, ought never 
to have been accused unjustly ; and at length it brought 
you to be guilty of that great sin of lying, which, in the 
Bible, is spoken of in such fearful language. Oh, Alice ! 
can you really be indifferent to such conduct ? Does it 
give you no pain to think that your earthly friends doubt 
you, and grieve over you, and that God, the all-holy, all- 
merciful God, your Father in heaven, is angry with you ?" 
Mr. Clifford paused ; he hoped that Alice would speak, 
that he might discover whether she had any sense of the 
evil of which she wa^ gwilty ; but Alice still appeared im- 
moveable. Yet it would have been a mistake to suppose 
that she was hardened, and did not feel Mr. Clifford's 
words : she did feel them in her heart, but she did not 
choose to confess it ; perhaps towards Lady Catharine she 
would have been more humble ; but with Mr. Clifford she 
was partly shy and partly obstinate ; and a sudden deter- 
mination seized her not to answer to any thing which was 
said ; she was wilful by nature ; and the consciousness 
of having behaved very ill made her still more so. Find- 
ing that serious words took no effect, Mr. Clifford tried 
more gentle ones : he had seen that Alice was really fond 
of Lady Catharine ; and he described how much she was 
grieved ; how pale and worn she looked, and what an ef- 
fort it was to her to talk upon all that had passed ; and 
then Alice was more wretched than before, and more re- 
solved that she would not show it. Mr. Clifford was ex- 
tremely disappointed ; he was accustomed to see his own 
children give way whenever he reproved them ; and he 
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did not know how to deal with a disposition so penrerse. 
He again addressed Alice kindly, and begged her to look 
up and answer him ; but his words were entirely thrown 
away. Every moment that Alice continued obstinate 
strengthened her resolution of taking no notice, because it 
made her more ashamed of doing better. It would have 
been easy to have spoken at first, but when many minutes 
had gone by it became almost impossible ; and Mr. Clif- 
ford, finding that his persuasions were useless, gave up the 
attempt. "As you wOl then, Alice," he said : '' I came in 
the hope of finding you penitent, and begging for Lady 
Catharine's forgiveness ; since you will not listen to me 
you do not need it : when I see you next I trust you may 
be in a better mind." He turned to leave the room, and 
pausing in the doorway cast one more glance upon Alice, 
trusting even then that she would have spoken ; but what- 
ever might have been her grief « she suffered nothing of It 
to appear. J^ady Catharine was waiting for him at the foot 
of the stairs ; she did not ask any questions, but her coun- 
tenance expressed anxious expectation. Mr. Clifford 
shook his head : " It is a disposition I cannot understand," 
he said ; " but I do not really think she is as insensible as 
she tries to appear ; your ladyship probably will be more 
successful." 

" And will she not own that she has been wrong ?" ex- 
claimed Lady Catharine. 

" She will own nothing ; but she has been crying, and 
is evidently in great distress of mind : it might have been 
sh3mess which prevented her from speaking to me." Mr. 
Clifford hoped by this observation to induce Lady Catha- 
rine to go at once to Alice ; but the resolution to wait till 
the morning was made, and it was not to be broken. 

Mr. Clifford took his hat, and prepared to go. I^ady 
Catharine's face was pale, and her manner agitated. Mr. 
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Clifford would willingly have said something to console 
her, but she did not give him the opportunity : she held 
out her hand, and warmly returned his cordial pressure, 
but she said merely the ordinary words at parting : and 
Mr. Clifford returned home, disappointed both with her and 
with Alice. 

And so that day passed, and the next, and the day after : 
nothing was known of what was going on at the Manor ; 
even the servants did not meet ; and whether Alice was 
forgiven, or whether Lady Catharine was still resolved 
upon sending her to school, remained a mystery. The 
children at the Parsonage were now busily occupied ; for 
the day was fast approaching when they were to leave 
home. There was a good deal of amusement in the prep- 
arations, notwithstanding the unpleasant thoughts connect- 
ed with them : new dresses were to be tried on, new books 
to be ordered, work-boxes and drawing-boxes to be fitted 
up, and a visit to Cottington was in contemplation, to buy 
whatever was still wanting. All this was agreeable 
enough ; but when Madeline went each day to her papa's 
study at the appointed hour, to repeat the Creed, as he had 
desired, a remembrance of shame and self-reproach came 
to her mind ; and when Mr. Clifford made her stop to col- 
lect her thoughts, and then said a few words to her upon 
the awfulness of the subjects of which she was about to 
speak, Madeline's mind was sobered : she felt that she was 
forgiven, but she was not allowed to forget. 

There were other circumstances which at that time 
served to cast something of glo6m over the Parsonage. 
The sudden death of the old fisherman had been a great 
shock to almost every one in Laneton ; and Mr. Clifford, 
as he went from house to house, and heard the regrets, and 
witnessed the tears which were shed for his loss, could 
not help sympathizing with the general grief. The chil- 
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dren also saw that such an awful event must be intended 
as a warning ; and when the Sunday arrived which was 
fixed for the funeral, they thought it sad to see the sun 
shine bright and hear the birds sing, when the old man 
who, only the week before, had been able to enjoy himself 
likewise, was about to be laid in the darkness and stillness 
of the grave. Mr. Clifford was silent in the morning at 
breakfast, and walked alone in the garden' before the ser- 
vice began ; and when he read from the pulpit the text 
which he had chosen for his sermon : '* Watch, therefore, 
for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come ;" — ^there 
was a little hesitation in his voice. But the death of the 
righteous (and such there was every reason to believe 
Roger Dyson might with truth be called) must ever be a 
cause rather of hope and thankfulness than of sorrow, and 
when Ruth and Madeline joined their father after the fu- 
neral service was over, there was even a cheerfulness of 
manner which showed that to him the remembrance of 
death could never be unwelcome. 

^* It seems such a sad day," said Ruth, as she took hold 
of her papa's hand ; '^ I wish people would not choose to 
be buried on a Sunday." 

" It is not often a choice," observed Mr. Clifford : 
" generally speaking, it is necessity, or at least a matter 
of convenience. But to my notions, Sunday is the best 
day to fix on for a funeral, because it is the one which brings 
with it the greatest comfort : it is the memorial of our 
Lord's Resurrection." 

" Yes," replied Ruth, " mamma said so too, just now ; 
but it does not seem right either ; it makes every one mel- 
ancholy ; and you know, papa, Sunday ought always to be 
happy." 

** It would not make us melancholy, if we thought 
rightly, my love. Even if we had lost a dear friend, there 
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^RTOuldi be as much of peace and joy; as of gcief in our 
feelings.^ 

" Not about any person,^' said Rutk. 

^' No, certaiidy not ; but I am speaking of cases like 
the present, in which we have every reason to believe 
that our loss is another's gain. Roger Dyson was, I most 
truly think, a faithful member of tlie Catholic Church, 
and we may without presumption trust that his spirit is at 
rest." 

** You mean because he was baptized, don'^t you, papa T 
said Ruth, 

** Not entirely, my dear. There are a great mamy per- 
sons who are baptized ; but I am afraid, there are but a 
few who when they die can be really accounted, in God's 
sight, members of his Holy Catholic Church. Of course, 
it is not for us to decide in any particular instance, be- 
cause those who have done wrong may have repented ; 
but when we know that persons have been thieves, or 
drunkards, or liars, or passionate, or even indolent, proud, 
selfish, vain, or in fact giving way wilfully to any sin, we 
can scarcely hope that they will be accepted at the day 
of judgment as belonging to the Church of Christ. We 
know that they will not be, if they have died in their sin.''' 

'< But they belonged to it once," said Ruth. 

*' Yes ; but they may by their own fault be cast out of 
it, as a child may be turned from his home, and consider- 
ed as no longer one of the family. Even here on earth, 
sinners are sometimes cast out of the church — they are 
excommunicated ; that is, they are publicly and solemnly 
cut off from the privileges and blessings of the church ; 
and especially are not allowed to receive the Holy Com- 



munion." 



'' Old Roger always went to LaHeton church," said 

Madeline. 

17 
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** Yes ; but when we talk of Laaeton church, or Col* 
tington church, or Winslow, or Markland churches, we meaa 
only different buildings ; when we speak of the Church of 
Christ, or the Catholic Church, we mean the people who 
go to worship in those buildings. Catholic, you know, is 
not the name of a place, — it means universal, that is, be- 
longing to all countries, and all ages." 

*< Then there are a great many built churches,'* said 
Madeline. 

** Yes, but only one Catholic Church." 

" I think I know what you mean, papa," said Ruth ; " all 
the people who are baptized, and go to church." 

" Those belong to the Catholic Church in England," 
said Mr. Clifford, " but the Catholic Church is also in 
America, and Scotland, and France, and Italy, and many 
other countries besides." 

*< That makes a great many," said Ruth ; '' they cannot 
all be one." 

'* Are you sure of that, Ruth ? You have an uncle ia 
America, and another in India, and another in Jamaica ; 
do they not all belong to one family ?" 

" Yes, I see, papa, but " 

*' But what ? do not be afraid to speak, my love." 

" Are the churches in other countries <}uite like ours, 
papa ? Do the people say just the same prayers, and have 
they books like ours ?" 

" Not exactly ; but I dare say your uncles do not live 
exactly alike. It is impossible they should indeed, yet 
that does not prevent them from belonging to one family. 
They may dress differently, and get up at different hours, 
and have a great many different habits, but they are still 
brothers, the children of one parent." 

<<And the churches in Scotland, and France, and 
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America, and all the places you mentioned, are brothers," 
said Ruth. 

" Sisters rather they are called, but I cannot explain the 
reason to you now." 

** But," said Ruth, and a shade of perplexity came over 
her face, " it is not the same either-: all the churches in 
different countries cannot have the same parent." 

" They may be descended from the same," replied Mr. 
Clifford ; *' your cousins in America, for instance, belong 
to our family ; but your uncle Edmond is their father, and 
I am yours : and the same with your cousins in India 
and Jamaica. There may be several different fathers, 
but all will have come from one person, that is, your grand- 
father." 

" And the churches all over the world must have come 
from one," said Ruth, still looking confused. 

" Yes, from out Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head of the 
Universal Church." 

" But who are all the fathers ?" asked Ruth, quickly. 

" The bishops are," replied Mr. Clifford : " they are 
called Right Reverend Fathers in God. You know the 
first bishops were the twelve apostles. Our Saviour 
gave to them a special gift of the Holy Ghost, and before 
their death they were directed to choose other persons 
to be bishops likewise ; and to ordain them by laying 
their hands upon them, and praying for the blessing of 
God. Our Lord then gave to these persons authority, 
such as apostles had, and so it has gone on down to the 
. present day." 

** Then the bishops are all like brothers," said Made- 
line. 

" Yes, and they all have the same power given them by 
God to rule the church and to make clergymen, like me 
and Mr. Monckt(m of Cottington." 
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" Then who is it we read about to mamma in our his- 
tory ?" asked Ruth, " the pope, I mean.** 

" He is a bishop,— the bishop of Rome." 

** But in the history ,'* said Ruth, *' it talks about him as 
if he were bishop of England." . 

** Yes, some hundred years after the apostles, the 
bishop of Rome set himself up above the others who 
were his brothers ; and because he had been looked up 
to, and allowed to decide in cases of difficulty, just as an 
elder brother might do, he declared he was to rule in every 
thing." 

** But why did the others let him do it t" said Ruth. 

" They did not at first ; they said constantly that he was 
very wrong ; but he and the bishops of Rome who came 
after him persisted, till at last people began to believe them, 
and then they had their own way, and ruled every thing in 
England and France, and everywhere." 

" They don't do so now," said Ruth. 

*' No, because three hundred years ago, the king and 
parliament of England, and the bishops of the Catholic 
Church in England, said that they had no business to do 
it ; that they might rule Rome, but they had no right to rule 
in England. There was a great quarrel about it, and since 
then, the. bishops in England have not paid any attention 
to the false claims of the bishops of Rome." 

" Did a bishop make you a clergyman, papa ?" asked 
Madeline. 

" Yes, no one else could do it* Our Saviour does not 
allow any persons to teach and administer the Holy Sa« 
craments, except such as have been, what is called, ordained 
by a bishop." 

'* And that is the reason you were ordained," said Ruth. 

" Yes ; first of all, I was made a deacon, by having the 
bishop's hands laid upon my head, after he had prayed for 
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me When this was done, I was allowed to perform the 
greater part of the service, but not the whole. I could 
not pronounce the absolution or forgiveness of sins, nor 
consecrate the bread and wine in the Holy Communion. 
When I had acted as deacon for two or three years, I was 
made a priest in the same way, by the authority of the 
bishop, and now I may perform the whole duty." 

** Did old Roger understand about it all ?" inquired 
Ruth. 

Mr. Clifford smiled. " It is not very likely he did ; yet 
he may have been more truly a Christian than you or I are. 
It is not knowing, but believing and doing, which will for 
our Saviour's sake gain us admittance into heaven." 

" And does Roger belong to 'any church, now?" asked 
Ruth. 

" To the Catholic Church still. Those who have been 
holy members of Christ's Church upon earth, continue to 
be so, only in a far more blessed state of peace and safety, 
after they die." 

" God takes care of them ?" said Ruth. 

<* Yes, just as He took care of them upon earth, and as 
He takes care of us ; and our Saviour loves them, and the 
Holy Spirit comforts them ; they belong to God's family 
exactly the same, whether we see them or not ; and after 
the Resurrection, they and we, I hope, shall all live to- 
gether in heaven. So that we have a great deal in com- 
mon with all good and holy persons, even when they are 
gone from this world, because they are living still, and 
have the same Grod to protect them, and the same home of 
perfect happiness to look forward to." 

" And, papa, do you think old Roger knows any thing 
about us now 1" 

" It is impossible for me to say," replied Mr. Clifford, 
because there is so very little information upon such sub- 
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jects in the Bible. Grod has not seen fit to reveal to what 
degree the friends we have lost from our sight, can still 
take an interest in us, or care about us." 

*' Roger was not one of our friends, exactly," said Ruth, 
*' so he would hot care about us." 

" That does not follow, Ruth : wherever his spirit may 
now be, he must understand far better than we can hope 
to do, the importance of all which passes here. He feels 
the peace which our Saviour has promised to all who love 
Him ; and he knows how horrible it would be to be look- 
ing forward to the torment of hell, instead of the blessed- 
ness of heaven. The other world is like a dream to us, 
but it is all real to him, just as real as that we are walk- 
ing in this garden, and looking upon the trees and the sea. 
And if he could know that we are risking the loss of 
heaven by giving way to any known sin, whether it be a 
great one or a little one, it must be more frightful than it 
would be to us to watch a man hanging over that high cliff 
by a single thread." 

*' But, papa," said Ruth, " good people now care when 
they see wicked ones, because mamma was very unhappy 
the other day when Ralph Ha3mes had been stealing." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Clifford, " the better we are, the 
more sorry we shall be for sinners ; especially for those 
who are members of the Church, and yet disobey God." 

*' But we ought to be angry with them, ought we not ?" 
said Ruth. 

<* How do you think Madeline would feel if you had 
done wrong ?" inquired Mr. Clifford. Ruth blushed ; she 
knew why her papa did not ask her how she would feel if 
Madeline were in fault. 

" I should be very sorry," said Madeline. 

'* I am sure you would : you love Ruth, for she is your 
sister, you belong to one family. God has a family too * 
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some upon earth, and some, like old Roger, in the world 
of departed spirits : and those who are particularly our 
brothers and sisters upon earth, are the members of the 
Church. We ought to attend to, and assist, and think of 
them before any others. It will be no good to recollect 
about the Communion of Saints in heaven, if we forget 
those who are living." 

**• But, papa," said Ruth, in surprise, " church-people are 
not saints.*' 

" Some are, Ruth, and all ought to be." 

** A great many are very wicked, I know," continued 
Ruth. 

" Then their punishment will be the greater. God 
has given them the opportunity of being good, by taking 
them into His Church, and bestowing upon them his Holy 
Spirit." 

" And must we care sdbout them, if they are ever so 
bad ?" said Ruth. 

** We must care by trying to teach them better. Church- 
people are more our relations than others: I think you 
must understand now." 

" I am glad Roger was a church-person," said Ruth. 

'* So am I indeed, it gives me a' much more happy feel- 
ing about him ; though if he had not been I hope God 
would have forgiven him ; because he would have been 
ignorant, and not wilfully sinful." 

" He can never be sinful now," observed Ruth. Mr, 
Clifford walked on a few paces in silence. Ruth had 
said what had been in his own thoughts often during the 
day. 

" His grave is made under the old yew-tree, in the east 
corner of the churchyard, shall we go and look at it ?" 
he asked. Ruth put her hand within his, whilst Mad- 
eline went forward fo open the little gate which led 
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mto the lane, dividing the churchyard from the paisoiiage 
garden. 

It was a sheltered, qftiet sjpot, wluch bad been chosen 
ibr the last resting-place of the old fislierman. The ivy* 
covered wail protected it frtnn the keen blast oi the east 
wind, and the knotted branches of the dark yew spread 
over it, as if to guard it from the rays of the mid-day sun. 
There were nol many graves near it ; only a few crumb- 
ling stones marked the spot where, in long past years^ 
others, humble like himself, had been conmitted to the 
dust ; beings whose names, f<Mrgotten vpon eaith, were 
scarcely to be discovered from the half-de&ced letters 
which had recorded them, but whoee souls, resting in the 
hands of God, were awaiting the unchangeable sentence 
either of condenmation or of mercy. ** His trial is over," 
were the first words which Mr. Clifford spoke -, " the end 
of ours is yet to come." Ruth fixed her eyes on the new- 
ly-tumed-up earth ; it seemed impossible that one, who 
had so lately lived and moved amongst them, should then 
he lying motionless beneath it. 

" Did he never do any thing wrong 1^ asked Madeline^ 
in a whispered voice. 

" Yes, Madeline ; often, very often : no day passed 
without it.'' 

" But, papa, he is happy.'' 

•* Happy, we may believe, as surely as we can believe 
it of any human being ; but it is not because he never sin- 
ned, but because, for the sake of the Saviour in whom he 
trusted, his sins are forgiven !" 

** And God will forgive us, too," said Madeline, in a half 
anxious, half confident tone. 

" Yes, if we repent and amend here ; the forgiveness of 
sins is promised to us now, but there is no forgiveness in 
the wwld of spirits." 
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" None ?" said Madeline, as if the thought had struck 
her for the first time. 

" None !" repeated Mr. Clifford ; and leaning against 
the old wall he covered his face with his hand. There 
was a silence of some minutes ; the children stood at 
the head of the fisherman's grave, and gazed mournfully 
around. Sweet summer flowers were springing amidst 
the green turf, and insects were buzzing in the warm, 
misty air ; the songs of birds fell blithely upon the ear, and 
the distant lowing of cattle and the tinkling of sheep- 
bells, mingled with the low murmur of the waves which 
were breaking upon the sandy shore. At that moment 
all were unheeded, and a sense of the awfulness of death 
came over them, such as they had never felt before. 

" It seems so still, so quiet," said Ruth, as she drew 
near to her father's side. Mr. Clifford looked at her and 
smiled. 

" It is right that it should be so, is it not, Ruth ? They 
who dwell here have given up all interest in the noise and 
the business of this world ; they are quiet themselves, and 
the place of their rest should be quiet likewise." 

** They will never hear any thing again," said Madeline, 
aqd the thought seemed full of sadness. 

"Yes, Madeline, they will; one sound there is for 
which they are all waiting, — ^the sound of the archangel's 
trumpet which will summon the dead and the living to 
judgment. The bodies that are now mouldering away will 
then live, and move, and breathe again, even as we wake 
from our nightly rest to the business and the pleasures of 
the day." 

"But it does not seem that it can be," said Ruth, thought- 
fully. 

" It is hard to think so when we look upon the graves 
of the dead," replied her father ; " but it is not hard when 
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we look upon the earth and the sky. The God who could 
make the universe can do all things ; and the Saviour 
who raised Himself from the tomb will not fail to raise us 
likewise." 

" To wake again !" said Ruth ; " it is so strange T 

" And, more strange still, Ruth, the life which we shall 
then begin to live will never end : whether it be happiness 
80 great that we cannot conceive it, or misery so dreadful 
that the most horrible torments of earth are as nothing in 
comparison, there will be no sleep to break it." Again 
there was silence, interrupted only by the light, gentle 
sounds of the summer evening. Mr. Clifibrd's eye wan- 
dered over the T;hurchyard ; and as it rested upon a lonely 
grave, apart from all others, in the farthest corner, he 
slightly shuddered, and an expression of great pain passed 
over his countenance. " Are you ill, papa ?" said Ruth, 
anxiously, when she noticed it. 

'' No, my love :" and the look of peace which accom- 
panied the words made Ruth happy again ; " but there are 
some things which always come to my mind in a church- 
yard, especially in this one, and they naturally make me 
serious ; perhaps you would say melancholy." 

" Ought we to think of them too, papa ?" 

'^ It is not possible you should, my love ; but there are 
many here whose lives were sinful, and their deaths, I fear, 
without repentance, for whom the thought of the life ever- 
lasting is full of terror." 

" Did you know them, papa ?" said Madeline. 

'^ Yes ; some I knew long, and I tried to warn them, but 
they would not listen ; and there was one, he who is buried 
by himself beneath the thorn, he had lived a wicked life, 
and when I spoke to him of his evil ways he mocked at 
me, and even closed his door against me ; and, at last, after 
some time had passed, I thought I would try once more. 
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I went to him, and entreated, as if he had been my own 
child, that he would repent while yei there was time. He 
tamed from me in anger, and said that he would never 
suffer me to open my lips to him again ; and I never did^ 
God did not suffer it : that very night he was brought home 
dead." 

*' I remember, papa," said Ruth ; " nurse told me of it, 
but she did not seem frightened." 

" Because she did not think of that which was to come 
afterwards. If we could imagine what it must be to enter 
upon the life which can never end, we should never speak 
lightly of death." 

" But we may be happy," said Ruth. 

*' God in His mercy grant it, my child !" said Mr. Clif- 
ford earnestly. " Yes, we may be happy ; happy, as the 
Bible tells us, in a home so blessed that ' eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard ; neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive' its blessedness. But we may also be 
miserable, and now is the time of our trial." 

*' And will there never be an end ?" asked Madeline^. 

^ Never ; even if we were now to go down upon the sea- 
shore, and take a grain of sand from the million upon mil- 
lions that are collected there, and moving so slowly that 
our steps could scarcely be perceived, were to begin our 
journey towards the very farthest of those distant worlds 
which shine above us in the evening sky, and when we 
had left it were again to return for another, and another, 
and another, till every one of those tiny particles, both here 
and throughout the world, had been carried away, yet even 
then, when that immeasurable time had passed, we should 
be no nearer to the end of the life everlasting than we 



are now." 



Madeline tried to think, but she could not; she could noc 
vnderstand, and she felt unhappy. 
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•* We cannot hope to comprehend this clearly, my love,'* 
said Mr. Clifford, '* but we shall do well to think about it 
sometimes. It is easy to speak of the resurrection of the 
body, and the life ererlasting ; the words come like any 
other words ; they pass our lips easily, but they are, like 
the name of the all-holy God, awful and vast, and only to 
be mentioned with the fervent hope that when our bodies 
are raised, and our souls reunited to them, and we enter 
upon the life everlasting, it may be a life of joy in tbepres* 
ence of God.*' There was a tear in Madeline's eye as she 
turned to leave the churchyard : it was a tear not for the 
dead, who were resting there, not for the fisherman, whose 
cottage was empty, but it was a tear for her own faults > 
for the sins which, though they had been forgiven, were 
still so frequently recalled to mind, and which, if she had 
persisted in them, would have unfitted her for the happiness 
of heaven. Madeline was learning by degrees that her life 
on earth, even her life as a little child, might bring upon 
her happiness, or misery, forever. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

How quickly time passes I so we all say, upon meeting 
friends after absence, or when an event happens which ha9 
raised our expectations, or even when we stay quietly in 
our homes and occupy oorselves in our daily duties. It is 
only when we look forward that time seems long. When 
Ruth and Madeline were first told that they were to go to 
school, the period seemed years off. Two months appear- 
ed as if they would never be over. Yet the days slid by 
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almost without notice, and in the midst of lessons, and play, 
and the business of preparation, came, almost as if it had 
never been thought of, the very week fixed for their de- 
parture. Time was short to them, for they were usefully 
engaged, and notwithstanding the prospect of separation 
there was much to give them pleasure. But time was very 
long to one who, like them, had lessons and occupations, 
but who was conscious that she had forfeited the good 
opinion of her best friend, and who could never look in her 
face without being reminded of the grief she had caused 
her. Alice Lennox was forgijen, — forgiven, that is, so 
far, that after two days of solitary punishment, when her 
proud heart was in a measure subdued, and Lady Catharine 
went to her and found her crying, and heard her confess 
how wrongly she had acted, and beg that Madeline might 
be told she was sorry, then and not before she was allowed 
to leave her room and return to her usual pursuits. But 
Alice saw that every thing was changed. Lady Catha- 
rine never reproached her, and even Marsham ceased to 
find fault with her. She was allowed to employ herself as 
much as* she chose ; but there was but little notice taken 
of any thing which she did. If her lessons were well 
done. Lady Catharine scarcely looked pleased; if they 
were badly done, she scarcely seemed to think it worth 
while to reprove her. And no one spoke to her of the fu- 
ture. No one said, " this day week, or this day fortnight, 
such a thing will most probably happen — do you think you 
shall like it ?" and when Lady Catharine once mentioned 
her intention of paying a visit to a friend, she gave Alice 
no idea of what would become of her in the mean time. 
There was an air of mystery over every thing, and Alice 
saw herself suddenly shut out from all the attention which 
she had before been accustomed to receive. She was no- 
body. What she did, or what she did not do, seemed 

18 
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equally a matter of indifierence. Why, — she dared not 
ask. Lady Catharine was so silent, so occupied, she could 
not interrupt her. It was not now as it had been, when 
Alice felt something of a child's privilege with a mother, 
and knew that she should be listened to with pleasure. 
Strict though Lady Catharine had formerly been, it had 
been merely the strictness of over anxiety and afTection ; 
and Alice could better have borne any rules, than she 
could the being allowed to follow her own will, with no 
one apparently to care for her. 

She began to repent her misconduct far more truly than 
she had done when shut up in punishment : then she 
had, indeed, shed tears of sorrow, because she was weary 
of being alone, and vexed at her own folly for having 
brought upon herself so much suffering; but she was 
proud, she thought herself hardly used. Now she had 
nothing to complain of; — she was fed, and taught, and 
allowed to walk about and amuse herself. The persons 
who came to the house saw no marked change in the 
manner in which she was treated, and yet Alice was 
wretched. Night after night she laid her head upon her 
pillow, and cried herself to sleep ; and morning after 
morning she awoke with a heavy weight upon her heart, 
and a dread of the long day that was before her, without 
the prospect of a single word of encouragement ; and, 
worse than all, Alic^ felt that she was no longer trusted. 
Her word was doubted. She was not told so, but she 
found, that if any thing ^happened in which there was 
occasion for her to say what she had done, or what she 
had seen, immediately there was a hesitation, — some one 
else was called in to answer likewise ; or, if that could 
not be, even the servants would pause, and say, " Well, it 
might be so, but they could not be certain." Alice's 
assurances were no longer taken for truth : this was a 
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most severe trial. Alice Lennox was by nature proud, 
wilful, and insincere ; but she was also warm-hearted 
and energetic, and full of respect for those whom she 
knew to be good. Their approbation was the one thing 
which she longed for, and it was this which had attached 
her to Lady Catharine, when she had been, what many 
persons would have called, severely treated. Even during 
this heavy time Alice did not dislike Lady Catharine ; 
she trembled before her, dreaded her appearance, gladly 
escaped from the breakfast or the dinner-table to be out 
of reach of her eye, but it was only because she was 
ashamed of herself, because she was conscious that she 
had forfeited any claim to confidence. Lady Catharine 
was still religious, benevolent, and self-denying, devoted 
to God, and unwearied in relieving the wants of her fel- 
low-creatures ; and Alice, when she most shrank frcKn 
the sound of her voice, still felt that it was the voice of 
one whose goodness she ought sincerely to strive to imi- 
tate. Yet a change did come at last. Slowly as the 
hours passed, yet they did at length bring an alteration 
in Alice's life. There were preparations for some event ; 
what, she could not tell ; but her drawers were over- 
looked, her linen was counted, her frocks were brought 
out and tried on, and one whole afternoon Lady Cath- 
arine spent in examining her school-books, and putting 
aside a certain number. There were long consultations 
between Marsham and her mistress ; and Mr. ClijBTord 
came frequently to the Manor: his coming, however, 
Viade but little difference to Alice ; he had scarcely no- 
ticed her since the day when he had so vainly tried to 
make an impression upon her. The names of Madeline 
and Ruth never in her presence passed his lips, except on 
one occasion, when he had particularly mentioned that 
Madeline sent her love ; and Alice could not bring her- 
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self to speak of them. On one day Mr. Clifford paid a 
third visit, a most miasual occurrence, and Alice, having 
escaped from the drawing-room as he entered, found her 
way into the garden. It was not for pleasure that she 
went there. She had her flowers, it is true, hut Lady 
Catharine never asked now how they were looking ; and 
she had a rabbit to pet, but Madeline and Ruth were not 
there to see how tame it was, or to pick cabbage-leaves 
to feed it. There was the summer-house to go to, but 
there was no particular amusement in being in it alone ; 
and there was always something uncomfortable in Alice's 
mind when she sat there thinking, — ^a recollection of the 
beginning of her faults, and a remembrance of Benson 
appearing at the garden-gate, and of the day when she 
had strayed into the servants' court. From thence was 
to be seen also the end of the house, and the windows 
of the forbidden rooms. The summer-house could not 
be agreeable, and Alice preferred sauntering up and down 
the walks, or sitting upon the steps, with her back to 
the green door into the park ; any thing rather than be 
so constantly reminded of how much happier she might 
have been than she was. She thought of what might 
be going to happen to her, — of the probability that she 
would be sent to school — ^the same school with Madeline 
and Ruth ; she should like that ; but perhaps Lady 
Catharine would tell upon her, and all the girls would 
know that she had been a story-teller and deceitful. It 
was dreadful to have done something which she was 
afraid might be known, and the slight feeling of pleasure 
which Alice had entertained in the prospect of school 
was gone in an instant. She was lonely and wretched. 
Now that her dear mamma was gone, it did not seem 
that there was any one to take an interest in her. Alice 
had not felt so before, but the misery of Jier own heart 
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made her overlook every blessing which she still enjoyed. 
She remembered Benson, but the remembrance did not 
give her pleasure. Benson had been very kind, and 
when she was quite a little girl, and did not know any 
better, she had been satisfied with her ; but Alice, within 
the last few months, had learned that persons were to be 
valued for something beyond kindness ; she had no re- 
spect for Benson, and without respect no love can be 
lasting. Besides, Benson had never ventured near the 
Manor since the day of the discovery in the east rooms, 
and Alice had accidentally heard the cook tell Marsham 
that she was gone away for some time ; and even if she 
had been at Laneton Alice would not ha^re been tempted 
again to break Lady Catharine's commands, and meet 
her by stealth. It was a long hour that Alice stayed in 
the garden. She did not know whether Mr. Clifford was 
still in the house, and she disliked seeing him. At 
length the glass door, which opened from the stone hall, 
was opened, and Lady Catharine appeared alone. She 
walked slowly up the path, stopping as she went to gather 
a few flowers, and to give an order to the gardener. Alice 
kept at a distance, waiting till some notice should be taken 
of her. Lady Catharine drew near, and while still ex- 
amining some flowers, she said, coldly, ** Alice, you had 
better go in, Marsham wants you." 

Alice obeyed instantly, but she was chilled to tne heart, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Marsham was impatient ; 
she had been looking for her, and calling her, and her 
temper, which was none of the sweetest, was more than 
usually irritable. Alice's dress was taken off, and put 
aside in a box with several others, and a new one was put 
on. Alice was pleased at the change, though it made her 
angry to be pulled about roughly, and told to stand still, 

just as if she were a child of two years old : ** That is not 
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the place for my frock, Marsham," she said, pettishly, 
when the operation of dressing was over. 

" Never you mind. Miss Alice ; little girls should not 
ask questions, and give trouble." 

Alice knew that she had done neither the one nor the 
other, and she was provoked : '* But, Marsharo, it never 
does go there, it is always kept in my bottom drawer ; and 
if you don't put it there, I shall not know where to find it." 

** And much that will signify ! don't you trouble your 
head about it. I'll take care fast enough." Marsham 
looked mysterious, and kneeling on the floor, began in- 
dustriously filling the same trunk with more of Alice's 
things. 

'' But Marsham, indeed — what are you doing ? I don't 
like my things touched," exclaimed Alice, indignantly. 

Another mysterious look was the answer: the work 
rapidly progressed, and in a short time the box was de- 
clared to be so full that it would be necessary to call in 
assistance in order to make it shut. Alice stood, watch- 
ing what was going on ; one minute asking a question, 
then venting her anger at receiving no answer ; and grad- 
ually working herself up into a state of extreme irritation. 
Marsham however went on unheeding ; the box was 
dragged into the passage, one of the men-servants was 
called to close it, the key was turned, and Marsham de- 
parted. At the same moment the bell rang, and Alice was 
summoned to tea. For the last two months she had been 
in the habit of taking it with Lady Catharine, and once she 
had enjoyed the half-hour and looked forward to it. Now, 
it was a silent meal ; eating and drinking seemed the one 
thing to be thought of; and when this was over, Alice was 
ordered to look out hei music-books, and to fetch her work- 
box ; and being supplied with needles, thread, pins, and 
other requisites for work, she was employed for some time 
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in winding silk and filling a needle-book and pincushion ; 
and was then ordered to carry her box up stairs to Mar- 
sham. Alice's curiosity was becoming painful ; yet she 
dared not ask a single question. She lingered to see what 
w^ould be done with her box, but it was placed on the table 
and left. Marsham said " thank you," as if she knew quite 
well why it was brought, and Alice was obliged to go 
down stairs again. Afterwards followed the looking out 
of a few story-books. That was not a difficult task — she 
had pot many, and there was no fear of their being hidden 
among the lesson-books, for the lesson-shelf was nearly 
empty. Slates, copy-books, desks, and papers, had disap- 
peared. The schoolroom looked deserted. Perhaps Lady 
Catharine thought so, for she sighed as she gazed around, 
%nd her eyes glistened with tears : Alice's heart might be 
heavy, but there was one heart yet heavier. All the busi- 
ness was at length finished. It was clear to her now what 
was about to happen, — she was going to school. But 
where? when? would it be the very next day? More 
than ever she longed to ask. It wanted half an hour to 
her bedtime, and she drew near the fire, opposite to Lady 
Catharine, hoping that now, at last, some information would 
be given her. Lady Catharine took out her watch, and 
stirring the fire to make a blaze, looked at it and again 
sighed. ** Eight o'clock ! you had better go, Alice : there 
is a journey in store for you to-morrow, and you must be 
up early." Alice rose to obey; she approached Lady 
Catharine to wish her good night, expecting the cold, quiet 
kiss, which lately had been her only mark of affection. 
But it was a strange kiss this night — long and fervent even 
as the kiss of a mother's fondness ; Lady Catharine's arm 
was thrown around her, and her hand was held with a 
trembling grasp. No word was spoken, but the God, 
" who seeth the heart," heard an earnest entreaty for his 
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blessing upon a weak and sinful child ; and when Alice 
had left the room Lady Catharine Hyde buried her face in 
her hands, and gave yent to a sorrow which no human eye 
would have been permitted to witness. 

Parting with those we love, must of necessity be one 
of the great trials of human life. ^ So many accidents, so 
many changes, may happen before we meet again ; and 
there are very few who have faith enough to feel that there 
is an All-seeing eye, and an Almighty arm equally at hand to 
watch over and protect in their absence as in their pres-> 
ence. We fancy, who does not fancy? that our fiiends 
are safest when with us. Even Mr. Clifford, as he sal 
with his wife and children by the cheerful fire on the last 
evening which they were to spend together, experienced 
something of the same misgiving, though it was checked 
directly it was discovered. "To-morrow!" said Ruth, 
and every one repeated to-morrow ; and then there was a 
pause ; Madeline's thoughts were in the stage-coach, Ruth's 
in the drawing-room of Mrs. Carter's house, which she had 
already begun to picture to herself. Mrs. Clifford rose 
from her seat and walked rather quickly about the room, 
taking up boxes and portfolios to see if anything had been 
left behind. She had done so once or twice before ; she 
had not really any fear; but a sudden restlessness had 
seized her : she longed for something to do. 

'* Dear mamma," said Madeline, following her, " can't I 
help you ?" 

" No, thank you, my love ; I don't want any thing," and 
Mrs. Clifford sat down again as suddenly as she had moved. 
Ruth was resting on a low stool, and her head was leaning 
against her father's knee. He passed his hand over her 
hair, but he did not speak for some time. At length he 
observed :— - 
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** Some one else is to say good-by to Laneton to-morrow* 
Can you guess who ?" 

Madeline looked up hastily. *' Some one else, papa ? a 
child, do you mean ?'' 

" Yes, a child ; some one you know." 

Madeline scarcely required to think. " Alice," she ex* 
claimed, while her voice was husky, and her cheek be* 
came crimson. 

" She is going to school, also," said Mr. Clifford. There 
was a peculiar tone in his voice which showed that he had 
serioua thoughts in his mind. 

*< To Mrs. Carter's ?" asked Ruth, eagerly. 

" Yes, to Mrs. Carter's ; you will have the same com* 
panion there as here." 

" Not the same, papa," said Ruth ; " Madeline will 
nev«r do so again." 

« We must hope not." Mr. Clifford had learned to 
speak doubtfully upon the probability of any person's 
goodness, much more upon that of one so unstable as 
Madeline. 

*' Is Alice to go with us ?" asked Madeline, in an under 
voice. 

" No, she will travel alone with Lady Catharine ; Alice 
goes to school for punishment." 

" I am sure Alice is very sorry for being naughty," said 
Ruth. 

** I trust and think she is. Lady Catharine thmks so, 
too ; but Alice's faults will require much time to correct, 
and so will yours. Perhaps when you are together again, 
you may all be led into mischief." 

*' You are always afraid for us, papa," said Ruth, while 
she drew her head up rather proudly. 

'* Fear is safe," replied Mr. Clifford ; " it teaches us to 
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be on our guard. My great fear for you, Ruth, is, that yoa 
do not fear." 

" And for me, papa ?" said Madeline. 

" No, my love, I think you have learned to fear. Your 
danger is, that you will not think before you act ; that you 
listen to every one who talks to you, and jump into a fault 
before you well know what you are doing. You say, yes, 
to every thing in an instant." 

" And what is Alice's ?" said Ruth. 

*' I do not know Alice, as I do you, my dear child ; per- 
haps she is wilful and determined ; but we will not talk 
about her in that way." 

" You won't be afraid for us when we grow up,'4said Ruth. 

'* Yes, more than I am now, unless you have made good 
use of your childhood, and have firm strong characters. 

**I dare say we shall have, as we are going to school, 
said Ruth ; "we shall be able to do like others more." 

" And what do you think these others will be like ? will 
they all be good ?" 

** I don't know," said Ruth, considering. 

" I am sure they learn a great deal," observed Madeline ; 
" Fanny Evans goes to school, and she writes French let- 
ters, and next year she is going to begin Italian." 

" And you can do — what ?" 

" Only French exercises — easy ones. I never tried to 
write a letter." 

" And Fanny Evans reads Grecian history, too, papa," 
said Ruth ; '* and she can say all the gods and goddesses, 
and the popes, and the French kings." 

" Very wise, indeed," said Mr. Clifford ; " I don't 
know what Mrs. Carter will say to two such little ignora- 
muses as you." 

'* Mamma wrote to Mrs. Carter, and told her not to ask 
us hard questions," said Madeline. 
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"I don't think I should* very much mind being asked," 
observed Ruth. " You know Fanny Evans is eleven 
years old — eleven and a half now ; and she has been at 
school three years, and Alice knows hardly any thing about 
history ; she will be much worse off." 

" Alice can say her English dates, though," said Made- 
line ; " and I think Lady Catharine has taught her a good 
deal. But, do you know, papa, she used to read * Jack and 
the Beanstalk' to Benson ?" 

The two children grew quite merry at the idea of such 
a lesson, and Madeline having somewhat recovered the sen- 
sation of shame, which had come over her upon the men- 
tion of Alice's name, declared that she should like her be- 
ing there of all things. 

'' But it is so odd for her not to set off with us," said 
Ruth ; " shall we see her as we go along ?" 

" No, she will travel by a different road in a carriage." 

" And won't she sleep in our room, for us to talk to her ?" 
said Madeline. 

" When I went to school," replied Mrs. Clifford, " no 
talking in rooms was allowed." 

" None, mamma, not a word ? oh, how cruel !" 

** Not at all like home !" exclaimed the children, and in 
an instant Mrs. Carter's house assumed very much the as- 
pect of a prison. 

'' But what shall we do ? we can't undress without talk- 
ing ; it will be so very dull," said Madeline. 

" So very, very dull," echoed Ruth. The bright smiles 
which, a few minutes before, had lighted up their faces 
vanished ; and in their stead tears gathered in their eyes, 
notwithstanding their endeavors to check them. 

<* I did not think at all it would be so strict," said Ruth. 

''I thought it was to be just like home," said Made- 
line 
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" And that we might run in the garden, and read, and 
laugh, and do what we liked," continued Ruth. 

'* Yes ; all the same as we do now, Ruth, only liave 
some others with us, and Mrs. Carter to take care of us." 

** Please, papa, may we stay with you ?** said Rath, ca- 
ressingly. 

** Impossible, quite impossible !" and Mr. Clifford shook 
his head. Ruth turned sadly away : after that word, im- 
possible, she had never any hope of gaining her poiat. 

'* To-morrow,'' she once more repeated, but there was 
more of melancholy in her voice than there had been be- 
fore. " Papa, we would be so very good if you would let 
us stay." 

** Ruth, my love, this is but a new fancy. School is not 
at all worse to-day than it was yesterday." 

'* If we only might talk when we go to bed," said Made- 
line, while the tears flowed down her cheek. Her mamma 
took her upon her lap, laughing at her being such a great 
baby. 

*' I never did like it," said Ruth ; ^ I never said that I 
did. When I was told first, I could not bear it." 

" And, mamma, we shall not see you such a long, long 
time," half-whispered Madeline ; and she turned her head 
aside while she played with her mamma's watch chain, 
vainly striving to recover her composure, Mrs. Clifford 
felt as sorrowful at the thought as her little girl. " Part 
of September, and October, and November, and a bit of 
December," she said ; '* not more than three months." 

It was but poor comfort, and Ruth's sigh was very deep. 
** Well I" said Mr. Clifford, " perhaps, after all, it is best 
not to try to be comforted. Three months must seem a 
long time, and school is not as pleasant as home, and we 
wo«dd noae of us be parted if we could help it." 
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Ruth looked up in his face* '' Do you really thtak sOi 
papa ?" 

" Yes, really ; [ have not been so uncomfortable for a 
long time ; I don't know what I might do if I were left to 
myself : cry too, perhaps, and poor mamma is worse {ban 
«11, I suspect.'* Madeline's lips were pressed to her mam- 
ma's cheek. A tear was resting on it, and Mrs. Clifford 
smiled at being found out. 

** And now, that we have all confessed H» being unhap* 
py, suppose we ring for candles, and go to tea,^ continued 
Mr. Clifford, Half of Ruth's grief had vantshod when she. 
saw that it was shared by others ; and she busied herself 
in putting away the books, Madeline ran to fetch the 
keys : the fire was stirred ; the candles were placed upon 
the table ; the um was brought in ; and in a few minutes 
Chey were all seated around it, and school wsis again tho 
subject of discussion. A merry one, however, for the chit- 
dren tried to forget the expected dulness of bedtime, and 
their mamma was appealed to with questions about her 
own schooldays. Questions which would always hare 
been interesting, but now seemed really of consequence. 
Bedtime came at last, earlier than usual ; for the same rea- 
son which Lady Catharine had given to Alice, there was 
a long journey in prospect the next day. 

** They shall read to me to-night, I think," said Mr. 
Clifford to his wife, as the clock struck eight. ^* There is 
no very great hurry, and it is the last night." 

Ruth had a most uncomfortable feeling in 'her throat, 
and Madeline's tears broke out afresh. *' Did you read at 
school, mamma ?" she said, in a broken voice. 

" Yes, but alone in my own room, after we had prayers 
down stairs." 

Ruth brought the book, but it was very difficult to find 
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the place ; sometliing seemed to come across her eyes and 
bUnd them. She turned over the pages quickly. *' It is the 
119th Psalm to-night, papa," she said, as her father took 
the prayer-book from her. 

^'^uppose I were to read for you just this once." The 
children drew near, an arm was thrown round each little 
waist, and their mamma turned aside from the light, and 
cried quietly. Ruth looked round, wishing her to come to 
the table, but Mr. Clifford made a sign that she was not to 
be disturbed, and immediately began reading. There were 
but a few verses ; short, and very simple : telling of the 
blessedness of those that are ^' undefiled in their way, and 
walk in the law of the Lord ;" those that '' keep his testi* 
monies, and seek him with their whole heart." A wish 
there was also, that God would direct the ways of his ser- 
vants, and enable them to keep his statutes ; and the prom- 
ise of the thankfulness of ** an unfeigned heart," when '< the 
judgments of his righteousness" should have been fully 
learned. Mr. Clifford read the words slowly, and as he 
came to the end he said, " the next portion too is beauti* 
ful ; we may all learn something from it to-night. It tells 
ns how young men and the aged, how parents and little 
children, may cleanse their ways, and walk according to 
the law of their God." Ruth and Madeline listened to 
their father's voice, and felt that it had seldom before sound- 
ed so solemn. '* ' My delight shall be in thy statutes, and 
I will' not forget thy word,' " he repeated, a second time, 
when the additional portion of the psalm was ended. 
*^ That was the declaration of a wise and good man, and 
his blessedness also." 

** Do statutes mean laws ?" asked Ruth. 

" Yes ; and it shows how good the person who wrote the 
psalm must have been, that he could venture to ^promise to 
the All-seeing God that he would take a delight in His laws. 
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Generally speaking, persons do not take a delight in Grod'fi 
laws, — ^they find them troublesome." 

" Do you take a delight in them, papa ?" said Made* 
line. 

" I hope I do, in a degree, my love ; though not at all 
as I ought : but I should be very miserable without 
them." 

" Do you think we shall, some day ?" said Ruth. 

" Yes, indeed I do : it is my greatest comfort when I 
think what your future life may be." 

" But what good will it do you, papa ?" said Madeline. 

" It will prove- to me that you are in God's favor, under 
His protection, and so I shall not be afraid of any thing 
that nfay happen to you." 

Madeline sighed. " It is very hard to be good, now," 
she said. 

" And not at all pleasant, sometimes," continued Mr. 
Clifford. " But the doing must come first, and the pleas- 
ure will be certain to follow." 

Now, while we are children 1" inquired Ruth. 
Yes, if you are really in earnest. Even children can 
understand what a blessing it is to have a Being to love 
them, who is so powerful that he made them as well as all 
the world ; and to have a friend in God's Blessed Son, who 
byHis death has redeemed them and all mankind from the 
anger of God, and has promised them great happiness in 
heaven ; and even children, when they wish to be good, 
can feel what a help it is to know that they have some one 
always near, God the Holy Ghost, to sanctify or make them 
holy." 

" Who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God," 
repeated Madeline, for the words seemed to come quite nat- 
urally. 

" Ah \ S you could but remember that, my dear child !" 
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said Mrs. Clifford, approaching the table. " If yoa could 
learn to think of it now !" 

" You would not mind our going to school, mamma," 
whispered Ruth. 

" Mind it, — ^I should, because it would still be parting 
from you; but it would not be the same sort of mind- 
ing." 

" It must not be so now/' said Mr. Clifford ; " we must 
none of us doubt and think that God wiH forget those whom 
He has elected or chosen to be His." 

" Oh ! papa ; how do we know !" and Ruth looked up 
in surprise. 

'* You forget the outward mark, Ruth." 

'< Our baptism," said Ruth, blushing. 

" Yes, that is the sign of our being chosen, of our being 
numbered amongst God's elect now." 

" But hereafter — " began Mrs. Clifford, — she could not 
finish the sentence. Her husband looked at her tenderly. 

" We will trust for the hereafter," he said, " to Him who 
has so blessed us at the present. He who took our dar* 
lings to be his own, when we offered them to Him at their 
baptism, will surely, if we all pray to Him, sanctify their 
hearts and guard them from sin, whatever temptations may 
assail them." 

" But if we are chosen there is no fear," said Ruth. 

"The Israelites were chosen," replied Mr. Clifford; 
" they are constantly called God':' chosen people ; yet of 
all those who were taken from bondage in Egypt, and who 
passed through the Red Sea, which is the type or figure 
of Christian baptism, but a few, a very few in comparison, 
entered the promised land." 

^*The others died," said Ruth, in a serious voice. 
Though she had read the account so often, it seemed as 
if she had never thought much of it before. 
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" Yes, in the wilderness," replied her father; " and their 
history is written for our example. Yet the fact of having 
been chosen is a cause for great thankfulness ; it gires us 
hope, and especially when we have reason to believe that 
the Holy Spirit is really sanctifying or making us holy, 
that we are obtaining the victory over our sinful tempers." 

" If we are not — " began Ruth. 

*' If we are not, there is great cause for fear. It is as 
if the child of a great prince were to despise his blessings, 
and neglect his duties, and leaving his father's home were 
to dwell among persons who were ignorant and vile, till at 
length he became like them." 

" But we are not princesses," said Madeline. 

" Not on earth, not to the eyes of men, but we are some- 
thing far greater, — we have been numbered among the 
elect people of God ; and if we continue steadfast to the 
end, there is a crown awaiting us in heaven, so bright and 
so lasting, that the first of earthly monarchs might well 
give up all for its possession." 

" They think you are speaking from fancy," said Mrs. 
Clifford. 

" Nay," replied her husband, and as he spoke a smile 
of happiness and hope passed over his features. " I am 
speaking really — of that which I believe and know — ^for 
it is written in the Word of God. And even now, if their 
eyes were opened, and they could see all that is really 
passing around them, they would surely find themselves 
walking in the midst of angels and in the presence of 
God ; and guarded and loved with a love as much greater 
than yours and mine, as the God of heaven is superior to 
a sinful human being. They are God's children," he con 
tinued, " and while they remember this they are s|ife." 

" Ah ! while they remember," repeated Mrs. Clifford 

anxiously. 
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Her husband smiled cheerfully, and as he kissed his 
little girls, and pressed them fondly to his heart, he said, 
*' Yes, to learn to remember, is for us all the great busi- 
ness of life." The children lingered still, but the conver- 
sation was ended, and they were obliged to go. What 
had been said, however, was not forgotten, for as they laid 
their heads upon their pillow, Ruth said to Madeline, 
" We will try and remember, Madeline, — ^won't we V* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Is there any time in the year more pleasant than a 
bright morning in early autumn, when the air is soft 
yet bracing, and the leaves are only just beginning to 
change, and white clouds flit rapidly across a blue sky, 
and as we wake from our comfortable sleep with a feeling 
of health, and open our window to look out upon the beauty 
which God has spread out for our enjoyment, our minds, 
as well as our bodies, seem* strengthened, and we are able 
to look forward without fear to the business or the trial of 
the day? Madeline and her sister could not have told 
why it was that leaving home seemed so much less sad 
the next morning, but they felt that it was so. They had 
thoughts of cheerfulness, rather than of melaticholy, when 
Martha called them and told them to dress quickly that 
they might be in time for the coach ; and the sight of their 
trunks and baskets, and all the preparations for their jour- 
ney, was rather a pleasure than not. They dwelt less 
upon the home they were to leave than upon the new 
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places they were about to visit. '' I don't care about go- 
ing in tbe coach to Cottington," said Madeline, who, ac- 
cording to her usual custom, stood wasting her time at the 
window, " but what I shall like will be the railroad." 

^'And London," added Ruth, ^'beautiful London; and 
all the shops. Mamma says we shall be two hours there 
before we have to go to Mrs. Carter's." 

" It is so odd about Alice," said Madeline ; " I can't 
chink why she doesn't go with us. It seems, somehow, 
as if she was a prisoner, doesn't it ?" 

" It does not signify what she seems like now," replied 
Ruth, '* we have no time for thinking about her. If you 
stand dawdling in that way, Madeline, you wiir be too 
late." 

*' Too late !" repeated Madelifte, slowly. She stopped 
to consider for an instant, and then, as if the words had 
given her a new power m exerting herself, began to dress 
quickly. 

Mrs. Clifford came in to help them, Martha corded the 
boxes, the gardener was called in to carry them down 
stairs, and then the two children were told to go to break- 
fast. It was quite a grand breakfast for them — cold meat, 
and eggs, and dry toast ; and they might eat what they 
liked : but, on this first day of their having such a permis- 
sion, their appetites were gone ; they wanted nothing. 
Dressing had made them feel difiSerently. They had a 
very unpleasant sensation ai their hearts, and when Mr. 
ClifTord said that he fancied he heard the coach, Ruth felt 
as if she should be choked. There might have been some 
cause for this in the alteration in their mamma's counte- 
nance, for Mrs. ClifiSbrd was pale, and there was a dark, 
heavy shade around her eyes, as if she had not slept well. 
There was a quivering, too, every now and then, about her 
ijps ; andf when she tried to cut some bread and buttec 
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ker hand shook. Every one seemed unhappy, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Clifford. He appeared more cheerful than 
msudl ; but, when he bad said something to make the chil- 
dren laugh, he would leave off suddenly^ and pot down his 
knife and fork, and walk away to the window. That was 
very unlike his usual manner, certainly, but Ruth thought 
he might be trying to hecome grave again. 

" The coach, sii,** said Martha, opening the door. 

Mr. Clifford rose immediately: ''^Cone, my loves, there 
is no time to lose ; if you want any thing mwe you must 
take a biscuit with you.'^ 

'* I have quite finished, papa," said Madeline, struggling 
in vain to retain her tears. Ruth pushed h»r plate away, 
birt sat still, gaakig fixedly before her. 

" Ruth — my dear child — pray — indeed, you must be 
quick," exclaimed Mrs. Clifford 

At the sound of her mamim^s voice, Ruth started. 

" Yes, I know — Madeline, shall I hring " but, before 

the sentence was finished, Ruth burst into tears, and, 
throwing her arms round her mamma's neck, sobbed aloud. 
Mr9. Clifford felt it was no time for giving way to grief, 
and, gently disengaging herself, she said : — 

" This is not like you, my own Ruth ; I thought we 
were all to try and show self-conunand." 

Ruth's pride was touched ; she made a great effort to 
subdue her distress, and, without venturing again to speak, 
ran to fetch her bonnet. Madeline went with her, and 
the first burst oi sorrow was checked by the necessary 
parting instructions as to the boxes, and the frocks, 
and the parcel to be given to Mrs. Carter, and, above 
all, by the injunctions to write often, and say every thing 
that came into their heads. The coachman was looking 
impatient, and muttering a prophecy that they should be 
too late for the train. <* Once more, dear, dear mamma," 
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said Ruth, and she held up her face for the last kiss. 
Madeline held her mother's hand so tight that it became 
almost pain. 

« We will think of the day after to-morrow,'' said Mr. 
Clifford, as be hurried the children into the coach, and 
then returned to take his own farewell. Mrs. Clifford 
did not try to say good-by ; her eyes were dimmed with 
tears, but she stood at the door, and gazed at the two 
little faces which peeped from the window, and, when the 
comer of the village street was turned, she still strained 
her sight to catch a glimpse of the heavily-laden coach as 
it slowly wound its way up the steep hill of Laneton. 
At length, however, even tbat distant view was denied her, 
and she was compelled to return to her ordinary duties, 
with a heavy heart, but with full trust that God had heard 
her prayers, and would guard her husband and her chil- 
dren from all evil. 

The day closed in drearily, the sky became overcast 
with clouds, the wind moaned among the trees, and from 
time to time drifted to the ground the few faded leaves 
which already began to give warning of the coming win- 
ter. It was an autumn evening; always rather mourn- 
ful, but in some places more so than in others. In Lon- 
don and its neighborhood, many things unite to make 
it particularly dull to strangers, who have no old friends 
and cheerful firesides to welcome them. Mrs. Carter's 
schoolroom might have been thought dull by many. It 
looked out into a garden, a large one for London, or 
rather for the environs of London. There was a smooth 
piece of turf in front of the window, marked by many 
brown patches among a few of green, which had lately 
sprung up by the help of a refreshing rain. A fine beech- 
tree grew in the centre, around which, was nailed a board- 
ed seat ; and some trim^ flower-beds, with a tolerably 
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fair sbow of dahlias and chrysanthemums, bordered the 
neat gravel-walks. It was a very pretty garden for 
London, and a very pleasant playground for Mrs. Carter's 
school ; and the little troop of girls, who were amusing 
themselves in it for the spare half hour before tea, cared 
nothing for the cloudy sky, or the moaning wind, and had 
no thought to give to the brown turf. Their own homes 
might be prettier, but they were very happy where they 
were ; and what with the occupation of learning, and the 
pleasure of playing, there was but little time left for re- 
grets. School to them was not at all an unhappy place, 
but a child situated like Alice Lennox, who looked for 
the first time upon the high walls, the roofs of the sur- 
rounding houses, and the dusky sky with its streaks of 
orange and red shining dingily through the smoke of 
London, would probably have been filled with melancholy 
thoughts, and have found little to please in the tree, the 
walk, or the flower-beds, or even in the voices of laughter 
which from time to time rang merrily in the air. Alice 
had passed a day of fatigue and annoyance, travelling the 
greater part of the time in Lady Catharine's chariot, 
without speaking or being spoken to ; and (except when 
the horses were changed) stopping only once, for about a 
couple of hours, at the house of a lady whom Lady Cath- 
arine was desirous of seeing. The early part of the jour- 
ney was agreeable enough ; for Alice, like Madeline and 
Ruth, felt the enjoyment of the lovely weather, and found 
an interest in the country and the towns through which 
she passed, which is denied to a traveller on a railroad : 
but she could not forget that she was seated by Lady 
Catharine's side, and that she was going to school be- 
cause she had not behaved well at home. Where the 
school was to be, even then Alice did not know. She 
had asked Marsham, but had obtained no answer ; and 
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chough a hope lingered in her mind that it might be 
Mrs. Carter^s, and that she might again meet Madeline 
and Ruth, there was also a fear that it might be in 
«ome distant place far away from all she loved, where she 
should be kept with strictness or even severity. This 
43eemed to her the most natural idea, for if she was really 
igoing to Mrs^ Garter's, why was she not told at. once? 
Half her fear would be over then, and she did not be*- 
lieve that Lady Catharine wished to torment her. If 
«iny comfort were to be had from knowing where her fu«- 
ture residence was to be, she thought that she should 
have been told long before. Alice did not know that 
this silence was part of Lady Caiharine's punishment. li 
was considered right that her going to school should be 
made as serious a thing as possible, in order to produce 
e due eflfect on her mind. Lady Catharine judged right<- 
ly, that when Alice knew she was to be in Mrs. Carter's 
house, and to have Madeline and Ruth for her companions, 
the change, instead of being a punishment, would almost 
appear a pleasure. For this reason it was that the jour^ 
hey was silent and gloomy. Lady Catharine told the 
names of the towns, and once or twice pointed out some 
particular places, a gentleman's house^ or a spot celebrated 
m history, but she said scarcely any thing besides ; and 
when they rested in the middle of the day, Alice spent 
the two hours by herself, with no employment but that of 
eating her luncheon, while Lady Catharine and her friend* 
were engaged in conversation. It was about three o'clock 
in the afternoon when they again resumed their journey, 
through rather a pretty country ; and Alice, pleased at 
having something more to amuse her, felt her spirits rise 
in consequence. After all, she might be going to Mrs. 
Carter's ; and at the thought her curiosity rose to such a 
pitch, that eho actually turned round to ask th^ question. 
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But she could not put it into words ; there was that in 
Lady Catharine's face which repelled her. She was 
reading also, and it would be against her especial order to 
interrupt her ; so Alice once more looked out for the 
milestones, which were her greatest comfort, as they told 
her that she was at least on the road to London, and thus 
gave her the greatest probability of berog finally deposited 
at the wisbed-for door. By degrees the beaviy of the 
day passed off, and the loveliness of the country seemed 
1o bo passing also. There were more houses, — ^regular 
rows, with straight bits of garden, consisting of a strip 
of turf, and a narrow border of flowers, and a line of 
pavement leading up to each door. Occasionally a large 
red brick mansion, surrounded by a very high wall, stood 
back in melancholy grandeur from the road, apparently 
too proud to associate with its neighbors. Then came 
an inn, with the sign of the Black Horse, or the Bhie 
Boar, or the Gofden Lion, and a long list of all the con^ 
veniences which might be obtained by any one who chose 
to stop there. To this perhaps succeeded an open space, 
a village-green, as it' had once been called; the grass 
worn away by the hundreds of footsteps which were daily 
in the habit of crossing it } and a few posts and railings, 
showing that there was a desire on the part of the neigh- 
borhood to protect it, if possible, from fvrther injury^ 
Now and then, too, it seemed as if they had reached a 
regular town, for there were paved streets apd good 
shops, and a certain appearance of bastle > but after 
passing two or three of these places, Alice did not again 
find herself in the country ; rather the lows of houses 
were more frequent, the gardens smaller, and the village- 
greens more rare ; till at length the open country wa9 
quite gone, and dingy dwellings, and dust-covered trees 
met her eye the whole length of the road. ** It nuist be 
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London," thought Alice, but it was not the London she 
had fancied ; it was not so grand. A few minutes after- 
wards, a heavy, rumbling sound was heard, louder than 
the noise of the carriage, louder even than that of the 
stage-coach, which Alice had daily beatd as it passed 
through the village of Laneton. She put her head as far 
as she dared out of the window, and saw rapidly approach- 
ing a huge, unwieldy vehicle, neither a coach, nor a car* 
riage, nor a cart, nor any thing that she had ever seen 
before, except perhaps the Cottington van. It was long 
and narrow, of a bright yellow color, with " Victoria," 
painted in large letters upon the outside. There were 
several narrow windows down the side, and as it drew 
near, Alice perceived that it was filled with people. On 
the outside, also, there were some passengers, and the 
driver's narrow seat was half occupied by a dirty-looking 
man, smoking a cigar, while on the step behind stood an- 
other man, holding on by a strap, and making signs to the 
people, and calling out to them as he passed along. Alice 
felt frightened as it drew near, especially when she saw 
two others behind, and several smaller carriages, some like 
gigs with heads to them, and others like little fiys and 
chariots crowding up the road. y 

" That is an omnibus, Alice," said Lady Catharine, as 
the yellow van rolled by them ; " and now we are near 
London." 

Alice felt her heart throb with pleasure, but she merely 
said, " Is it ?" And then her head was again thrust out of 
the window, to watch every thing that went by. There 
was much to amuse, for the number of carriages and peo- 
ple increased. Alice felt more than ever an anxiety to 
know where she was going. If all these things were to be 
seen from Mrs. Carter's house, or from any house, it could 
not be dull. Lady Catharine's eye was upon her; she 
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was watching her attentively; but she did not allow 
Alice to perceive it ; and the same silence was observed 
as before. 

** Are we in London, now ?" Alice ventured at length to 
ask. 

" No, we are not going there." 

Alice was grievously disappointed, yet a little consider- 
ation gave her fresh hope. Mrs. Carter's house was not 
in London, only near it. The carriage advanced, but more 
slowly. The postilion looked about him, apparently un- 
certain how to proceed, and twice he turned quite round. 
Lady Catharine laid her hand upon the check-string ready- 
to give her orders. A house standing back from the road 
was seen on the left-hand side. It was of red brick, and 
rather large, with stone facings to the windows, and more 
ornamented than modern houses. There were some trees 
at the back and at the sides, and a gravel sweep in front, 
entered by two gates, and altogether it was a very respect- 
able-looking place ; rather sombre, but still with a considera- 
ble air of comfort about it. At the first gate the check-string 
was pulled, the carriage stopped, the footman dismounted, 
and in another instant they drove up to the door of the red 
house. Alice's color went and came, and her heart beat 
rapidly. The loud pealing bell and the thundering knock 
were answered by a staid, neat-looking woman, who, with- 
out waiting for any inquiries, drew back for Lady Catha- 
rine to enter ; she then called to a fellow-servant to assist 
in unpacking the carriage, and led the way herself up a 
short flight of steps, and opening a door at the end of a 
broad passage, which might have been termed a lobby, 
showed a small study nicely furnished, and provided with 
a bright fife and plenty of books, where she begged that 
the ladies would rest themselves, while she went to inform 
her mistress of their arrival. Alice seated herself directly. 
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but Lady Catharine, contrary to her usual mood, was rest- 
less, and paced the room with uneven steps. "Is this 
Mrs. Carter's ?" was the question which again rose to Alice's 
lips, but again also it was checked. Her awe 'of Lady 
Catharine had within the last few hours become almost 
dread. The books before her might perhaps give her some 
information, and while Lady Catharine stood at the window, 
from which nothing was to be seen but a back court, Alice 
ventured to take one in her hand, hoping to see a name in 
it. She had not opened it when a footstep was heard, and 
a| Alice replaced the book on the table, Lady Catharine 
Hyde stepped forward to greet the lady who entered the 
apartment. She wa^ a tall, elderly person, with a counte- 
nance which in her youth it was easy to believe might have 
been decidedly handsome ; for there was still something 
more than commonly pleasing in her very benevolent mouth, 
finely-formed nose, and bright good-natured eye. Her fore- 
head was high, and across it her hair was simply braided. 
She wore a dark silk dress, made not unfashionably, yet 
with a certain peculiarity from its extreme neatness, which, 
added to her plain cap, and handsome drab-colored shawl, 
made her appear rather unlike other persons. Yet Alice 
felt directly that she was not as awful as Lady Catharine. 
A few words of greeting were interchanged, and the lady 
kissed Alice, and called her by her name, as if well ac- 
quainted with her. Alice listened eagerly to hear hers in 
return, but it was not mentioned : the conversation turned 
upon the weather, and the journey, and after a short time, 
Lady Catharine begged that she might have a private con- 
versation. — " Perhaps Alice will like to go to her compan- 
ions," she added. Alice thought she should like it, and 
the lady told her to follow her. They passed through a 
high, dark passage, at the end of which was an anteroom, 
containing some book-cases, and desks, and benches, cov- 
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ered with green baize ; and within this, was another larger 
room, furnished much in the same style, and wifh windows 
opening upon the garden already described. 

" This is the schoolroom, Alice," said the lady, " I 
hope you will soon be quite at home here.** Alice was 
going to reply, when the same servant who had opened 
the door came into the room, and begged to speak to her 
mistress. The lady turned to Alice : " Will you wait one 
moment for me, my dear ? I shall be with you again im- 
mediately, I hope." 

Alice could not object, and she was left alone. The 
window at first afforded her sufficient amusement. Twelve 
girls of different ages, varying from ten to fifteen, were 
grouped in different parts of the garden ; some strolling 
about arm in arm ; others running along the walk, at play ; 
a few, with spades and rakes, gardening ; and one, with a 
book in her hand, apparently learning her lesson. They 
were Alice^s future companions, and she gazed upon them 
with an interest unlike that which she had ever felt for 
any other girls. But they were strangers, they did not 
know or car^ for her, and, perhaps, when they had heard 
her story, and were told that she was sent to school in dis- 
grace, they might despise her. Alice was angry with 
them at the very idea, and her interest turned to indigna- 
tion, and then into sorrow. She was so lonely, so very 
"•lonely ; she despaired of seeing Madeline and Ruth ; she 
was sure the strange lady was not Mrs. Carter : the room 
was gloomy, the garden without beauty, and, if she was 
never to see any thing beyond, she might as well be kept 
in prison. Her heart became very heavy, and her memory 
wandered back to the white house, and the happy hours 
she had spent there with her dear mamma. If she were 
living it would have been different : no one then could 
have behaved harshly to her, and sent her to school against 
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her will ; and there would hare been some one to love her, 
which she tried to believe Lady Catharine did not. Alice 
tried to believe it, but she did not do so really. All the 
kindness^-even fonddess — which had been shown her be- 
fore her disobedience was discovered, proved the contrary. 
Desolate and unhappy though she was, and angry with 
every one about her, Alice knew that the cause of all 
lay in herself ; she bad not used her advantages properly, 
and now they were taken from her ; and who was to 
blame 1^ The trial of self-reproach is very hard to bear, 
and, though Alice did not condemn herself, as others might 
have done, she yet had nothing to look back upon with 
comfort when she remembered the steps by which she had 
brought herself into her present position. The first little 
wish, the first yielding to a slight temptation, the continued 
deceit, and then the falsehood — ^that was the shame. If 
Lady Catharine had told, her character was marked. Per- 
haps the children in the garden knew it ; perhaps they 
saw her, and did not wish to speak to her. If they did 
not observe her, Alice might have recollected that there 
was One who did ; and she might have wondered how it 
was that the idea of the contempt of a fellow-creature 
should be so much more dreadful to bear than the certainty 
of the wrath of God. Alice did not cry, she was too 
proud ; she did not choose that any one should observe 
how wretched she was ; but she pushed her chair back 
from the window, so that she might not be seen, and, fixing 
her eyes upon the opposite wall, which was hung with 
large maps, awaited the return of the lady whom she 
rightly supposed was to be her future governess. The 
waiting was longer than she had expected ; it was growing 
dusk, and she heard the children in the garden declare 
that they must go in. Alice dreaded their approach, she 
could not think what she should say to them ; they did not 
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however run in suddenly through the window, as she had 
feared, but, one by one, disappeared through a -door, and, 
directly afterwards, she heard their cheerful voices as 
they went up stairs to take off their bonnets. The time 
became now very long, for every one appeared to have 
forgotten her. She had heard a knock and ring at the 
front door, and tl^ere had been a little movement in a dis- 
tant part of the Jiouse. Could Lady Catharine be depart- 
ing without saying good-by ? It would be too cruel. Alice 
even thought she must go and see ; but she did At know 
her way, and the darkness was increasing, and perhaps 
she should meet some one — ^a servant, or one of the girls. 
No, it was better to remain patiently where she was, how- 
ever uncomfortable she might be. There was a sound of 
laughter outside the room ; they were coming, certainly, — 
the strange girls. Alice shrank back into her comer, and, 
a few moments afterwards, a little troop of them entered. 
They did not notice her, and, to her consternation, some 
of them began talking about her ; wondering what she was 
like, what class she would be put into, and whether she 
would be as nice a girl as one who was just gone. *' No, 
no," was the general exclamation; " she can't be that — no 
one can be like Adelaide." 

" I shan't care about her," said one. 

'* I don't think I shall much fancy her," said another. 

'^ 1 don't think Alices are ever good for much," said 
a third ; " there was Alice Homer, what a tease she 
was." 

Alice Lennox felt ready to sink to the ground as she 
listened ; she did not see that they were speaking without 
tljought, from a mere prejudice ; and her conscience whis- 
pered that, if they did not expect to like her, they must 
have quite sufficient cause. " Dawson, where is Dawson ? 
why does not she bring candles ?" suggested one more 
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Steady than the rest. .The mention of candles recalled the 
wandering attention of all, and immediately there com- 
menced a discussion of the different lessons ; what had 
been done and what remained to do ; and whether it was 
worth while to begin any thing before tea. Alice thought 
she heard the name of Mrs. Garter ; but the hubbub .of 
Toices prevented her from clearly distinguishing.^ " Come, 
young ladies, the table must be cleared," exclaijned a rather 
authoritative voice ; and the same sober-looking person 
whom Alice had before seen appeared with a tray, on 
which were placed four candles. The sudden light dis- 
covered the unsuspected inmate of the room ; and with a 
look of confusion all stood motionless and silent. Alice 
did not dare advance ; she believed that the girls looked 
upon her with contempt ; and they, on^their part, felt 
shocked at the observations which must have been over- 
beard : they did not venture to be civil, and the pause 
which ensued was most awkward ; so awkward that Alice 
could not bear it, and burst into tears. " What shall we 
do ? pray speak, — say something ; we are very sorry," 
was whispered around. " Hush ! hark ! Mrs. Carter is 
coming," said a lady-like, dark-haired girl, the eldest of 
the party. They turned to the door with a feeling of great 
relief : Mrs. Carter was the only person who could help 
them out of their difficulty. The dark-haired girl ad- 
vanced to meet her, but drew back. Mrs. Carter entered 
the room, but not alone. Lady Catharine Hyde preceded 
her, and behind her came a gentleman and two little girls. 
Alice saw them, and sprang forwards : " Madeline !" 
" Ruth !" " Alice !" were the mutual exclamations ; and in 
the delight of the meeting the dread of strangers was un- 
felt. " It is Mrs. Carter's school, Alice," said Lady Cath- 
arine, in a tone of the deepest tenderness. " God grant 
you may be good and happy here I" Alice's spirit was 
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subdued : sbe was too satisfied at finding her doubts re- 
lieved, to be proud, and looking up into Lady Catharine's 
face, while she pointed to the girls who were standing 
round the table, she said, in a low voice, *' Don't they all 
know about it ?" 

*^ No one knows, my love," replied Lady Catharine, 
drawing her aside, " except Mrs. Carter : you have a new 
life before you« Alice ; shall it be like the past ?" Alice's 
voice failed her as she strove to answer; but the hearti- 
ness with which she returned Lady Catharine's kiss 
showed how sincerely, at that moment, she desired to 
amend. 

'* They will be friends soon," said Mrs. Carter, kindly, 
observing the shy glances which passed on both sides be- 
tween the newUcquaintances. The dark-haired girl oiice 
more ventured to approach, and taking Alice's hand, she 
3aid, — '* it was so foolish just now ; we did not know you 
were there ; I hope you don't think we meant it." Alice's 
shyness had vanished in the presence of her former play- 
fellows ; and, though still retaining some doubts, her smile 
proved that she did not mean to be unforgiving : she look- 
ed around for Ruth and Madeline, feeling that from having 
arrived first she had a sort of right to introduce them. 
They were standing by their papa, grasping his hands, as 
if afraid that he would escape. " My darlings, I must go," 
he whispered. 

" Not yet, surely not yet," said Mrs. Carter, overhearing 
the last words ; *' tea is just ready." 

" 1 am afraid it cannot be ; and Lady Catharine has 
kindly offered to take me back to town in her carriage." 

Mrs. Carter looked disappointed, and «aid that she had 
calculated upon their company for the whole evening. 
Madeline's eyes were raised with an eager petition of en- 
treat); but Ruth could not look up. The sorrow which 
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ibe amusement of the journey had diverted was gathered 
together for the parting hour. Mr. Clifford stooped to kiss 
them, and bless them with a father's blessing : what he 
said was short and simple, but the thoughts which were in 
his heart were deep and unutterable. He was leaving his 
children — weak, sinful, and ignorant : what had he not to 
fear ? but he was leaving, also, " the members of Christ, 
the children of God, the inheritors of the kingdom of heav- 
en :" wherefore should he not trust ? 

" It will be Christmas, soon, papa, won't it ?" said Mad- 
eline. Mr. Clifford assured her that the time would pass 
more rapidly than she could at all imagine. " And that 
will be a happy meeting for us all, we hope," observed 
Lady Catharine, as she approached with Alice. Mr. Clif- 
ford held out his hand to Alice, and said a few affectionate 
words, which satisfied her completely. He had never 
looked or spoken thus since the day of his unsuccessful 
conversation, and she felt now that he had forgiven her. 

" To-morrow, even, will be a happier day than this," 
said Mrs. Carter, as she observed the distress which Mr. 
Clifford could not entirely conceal. 

" Worse for me," he replied, half-laughing, " but I have 
no fears for them. And now, good-by." He withdrew his 
hand forcibly from Ruth's, once more pressed his lips to 
his children's foreheads, and, not daring .to trust himself 
with another look, hastened from the room.' 

Lady Catharine saw that the dreaded moment of separa- 
tion was come* " My own Alice ! my precious child !" 
she said, ** I must not stay." 

It was all but a mother's affection which spoke, and 
Alice felt how truly Lady Catharine was her friend. 
There was a bitter pang of self-reproach in her heart, as 
she whispered, " Can you forgive it all ?" 

« Forgive ? fully, entirely, as if it had never been^" was 
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the reply ; "only let me hear that you are trying to do 
right." Alice threw her arms around Lady Catharine's 
neck, received one long kiss, and they parted. 

Mrs. Carter followed Lady Catharine and Mr. Clifford. 
The door was closed, and the three children were left to 
the society of their new friends, and the commencement 
of their school life. 

How that life was spent, and what effects it had upon 
their characters, this is not the place to tell ; hnt at some 
future period, if time and opportunity should he granted, it 
is probable that something more may be made known of 
the after years of Alice Lennox and the twin sisters. 
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vMsity. 



THE CONSPIEATOR. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS DUPUY. 
One voL, 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cts. ; or cloth, 75 cts. 

A powerful and thrilling narrative, written with great elegance of style, and founded npon 
events and incidents connected with the history of one of the early Vice-Presidents. The 
scenes are laid chiefly on the Ohio, and in the Sonth-Westem part of the country. 



D» ApphUm Sf CiWipanys PuhUeaUons. 



Grace Agoilar'i New Work. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS; 

OR, 

THE MARTYR. 

BY GRACE AQUIL AR, 

Antlior of '' Woomn't Friemisbip/* ** Home laUueBve." ele. 

One volume, l2mo., paper cover, 50 cents; cloih, 75 ceni». 

**T1ie power and fervor of the pen of Grace Aj^uilar. are already well kao mi. T:t thia 
work the iceDe it laid in B|Mud, dorinc the glortoas reiuo of Ferdioand ami Isabel a ; altliou.'li 
Che leadiog cbaiactert irassen ail the tire aad energy ol the ancieat y m bful noblea of Cm land 
This saiitD of the iatenie and fervid panion of tlie 8pant*h character with the noblent'ss of be 
Engliah, ha« presented « fi«ld fur the exerci« of aJI the po\k-ers of tlie anther ; and magn li 
eontly has she nsed then, by portrayinf in this work vhaiacters and soeoos which awaken in the 
loa d er a nost absorbing aad thrilling iaterest.** 

A Hew Historical VoveL 

NORMAN LESLIE; 

A TALE. 

BY Q. C. H.f 

AaUior of «*The Carate of Linwood," '* Amy Harrington/* oto. 

3ne volame, ISoio., pajifr cover, SO cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

*^TnM is a new acqaaintanee under a familiar name, bat one so well worthy to bear tho 
aamo, that we greet it with a hearty welcome. Norman Leslie, the hero uf the (iresent taie, 
wasune of those gallant and spirited nobles of Scotland who bravely t«)0k the field in resistanco 
to the cruelties which the Regency and the Church had inflicted uiion the early Uul'ormers. 
A^er the death of James IV , and daring the time of the famoot John Knox, the Re<;ency 
which 4[Overned Scotland was weak, corrupt, and the vindictive instrument of the Chuich 
against all who de|iarted from her faith. It was during these perilous times tiAt the scenes 9I 
this work are repmsented as taking place. Indeed, the oharactera and e* ?nts may be said to be 
almost purely historical, and the lives so narrated of the leadiog ind^viilaalB belong rather to 
biography than to romaaoe. It is written with much force and vigor of al^le, and wkh aa ele- 
vatiOB ol thought aad soatimeat very appropriate to this subject.'* — Emening Pwt, 



HELOISE 



OR, 

THE UNREVEALED SECRET. 

A TALE. 

BY T A L V I . 

One volame, 12mo., paper cover, 50 oents; cloth, 75 cents. 

This is a romance of great power and interest. The soenoi are laid chiefly in Germany and 
Circamia, arid the author shows a inoit intimate knowledi;e of social life in those countries. Af 
a tale it is uasurpassed by few either in the development of some of the noblest and m-*.. self 
saon'iuin^ passions of our aatore, the lofty sentiments which it expresses, or the thrilling a^*rao 
tions of Its narrative. It is told With much force and beauty of h^nguage, and in the rich dio 
lion of a Germaa scholar. 

''THE VERY AGE!^^ ' 

A LOCAL SATIRICAL COMEDY. 

IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY EDWARD 8. QOULD, ESQ. '^V 

One volume, 12mo., paper cover, 38 cents. 

This play 4s free from penonalities ; but it hits k%rd upon the fashionable folKMOf (few 
Tk socieir. k 
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